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PREFACE. 



With still the same hope before her of winning 
souls to the love of the Saviour, the Authoress of 
"Marian" and "Vermont Vale" has penned the 
pages of '' Emily's Choice/' and now presents them 
before the same indulgent Readers. And, perhaps, 
those who have followed the simple fortunes of 
"Marian," or "Katie," will not enter with less 
interest on the joys and sorrows of the gentle 
" Pastor's Wife." 

The Authoress will esteem it a high reward in- 
deed for her labours, if, through the perusal of her 
pages, some zealous, hard-working country pastor, 
either in Australia or the "Home" land, experience 
greater consideration, kindKer treatment, and un- 
grudging payments from those whose duty it is to 
remember that "the labourer is worthy of his 
hire." 
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CHAPTER I. 

EMILY'S CHOICE. 

'* Choose Thou for me my friends, 

My sickness, or my health ; 
Choose Thou my joys and cares for me, 

My poverty or wealth. 
Not mine, not mine the choice, 

In things or great or small. 
Be Thou my guide, my guard, my strength, 

My wisdom, and my All ! " 

" And you really tliink Emily is making a favour- 
able matcli ? " The speaker was a lady of rather 
a grave countenance, with sad-looking eyes and 
slightly silvered hair. She was seated on the sofa 
in a very pleasant parlour somewhere near Adelaide, 
and engaged in a tete-a-tete with the younger and 
more lively mistress of the house. 

"I do not think Emily has chosen unworthily,*^ 

was the reply after a moment's pause. ** I believe 

she will find in Gilbert Owen the most tender and 

devoted affection, the most watchful solicitude; 

and they are equally educated, and will agree in 
A^ B 
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taste and feeling. I admire Gilbert very mucli, but 
as to the match being favourable — in the world's 
eyes — it is certainly not ! " 

''As the world would have it? — ^but, Mary, we 
have not the world to consult;, nor have they. The 
worldly view of the case ought to be of no. import- 
ance to Christians. But is it a Qiatch that her own 
friends approve ? " 

" Well — ^perhaps I did wrong in speaking of the 
world's view of the case at all, Mrs. Cloven," replied 
the other, a little humbled. " As to her friends, 
they have only one cause for dissent, and that is on a 
^pecuniary score. Every one knows that the life of a 
country minister in Australia is not gold-tinted^ and 
Emily has little but herself to give." 

" Poor child ! but I suppose she is contented with 
her lot — she does not think of the future." 

" Oh ! she is thoroughly happy — happy and con- 
tented with everything — and not quite so oblivious to 
the future as you think. But then her religion is 
something more than external, — of that I have long 
been convinced; hers is real heart religion, and 
that will sustain her through any difficulties she 
may encounter. And, after all, perhaps we exaggerate 
trouble." 

Mrs. Cloven smiled sadly, and shook her head. 
" Do you know anything of the coimtiy, Mary ? " she 
asked. ''Are you at all acquainted with Bush 
society?" 

" Not from experience. I was never more than 
ten miles from Adelaide since I landed here. Is it, 
then, so fearftd ? " 

<<Well — I ought not to say that; in fact, I do not 
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think a mere residence in the country an evO.. 
There are refined and educated people enough, 
scattered at intervals all over our colony, who 
render the Bush very endurable. But then the 
position and wealth of most of these enable them 
to make it so. It will not be so with our minis- 
ter's little wife, Mary. She will have much to put 
up with — ^much to endure. Lonely days, and still 
more lonely evenings, will be her portion ; grief on 
her own, and grief on her husband's account, at 
lukewarmness exhibited by his people in manner, 
and shortcomings in pocket. My dear Mend, I am 
no stranger to these things." 

"It would do no good to tell Emily all this," 
said Mrs: Herbert, sadly ; " she would almost laugh 
at our fears on her behalf. With Gilbert she is so 
thoroughly assured of happiness, her duties seem all 
so pleasant and light, and he so strong a stay." 

" Oh yes, I suppose that ; it is too late for warn- 
ing, I can see ; we will not try to damp her joy, poor 
child. But I wiU tell you what we will do : we will 
pray for her, Mary — she will need our prayers. Had 
she been less tenderly nurtured, less petted and 
loved, I should not fear for her. But she has not 
been, and we know what a sensitive, delicate fibre 
she has running through that little frame of hers. 
God is, however, all-suficient, and His promise is 
* strength for the day.' " 

Poor Emily ! her Mends were picturing her in a 
terrible position. She herself had no such visions of 
the future. Pleasant it is to turn from the pretty 
parlour and our two lady friends to another room — 
a much smaller room in the adjacent dwelling — a 

B 2 
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little room, half boudoir, half study, as snugly fitted 
up as the most fastidious little lady could desire. 
The perfume of choice flowers from a china vase on 
a little work-table diffused itself around — the very 
incense of the place, near which our little Emily was 
seated alone, amidst muslin and lace, and work of all 
kinds, silently stitching away, a faint blush on her 
cheek and a smile on her lip, and eyes, soft blue 
eyes, that wandered sometimes out of window — the 
road was in sight there — sometimes to those choice 
flowers, and then the smile would brighten, for those 
were flowers from the hand of no common donor — 
and sometimes to something that lay amidst the work 
on her lap — ^lay so conveniently, that a mere turn of 
a fold could conceal it if necessary. The something, 
dear readers, was a sheet of pink note-paper. It 
was not, however, a blank sheet to Emily. 

Emily's dreams of the fixture were all bright; 
why, it was new happiness she was going to enter 
upon, and how could she be unhappy with Gilbert — 
Gilbert, whose every effort was to give her pleasure 
— Gilbert, Vhose every wish was for her comfort? 
The very letter she held so covertly in her lap amidst 
the mass of white drapery and lace was only a new 
assurance of this. And what a rich flow of spiri- 
tuality was there mingled with expressions of endear- 
ment and more earthly suggestions ! — how, while the 
one made the colour burn brightly in her cheek, 
did the other thrill deep down in her heart. She 
was not going to act contrary to Bible command; 
he to whom her heart was given, was a devoted 
servant of her Lord, and she was to be his help- 
meet ! How her head bowed down at the thought. 
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and yet what dreams of a happy consecrated home 
swept across her mental vision. 

Emily had been tenderly nurtured; most truly 
an only daughter, she had grown up a petted child 
among several brothers. She was also, as her friends 
said of her, of quick sensibility and deHcate structure, 
not fitted, as her father had often said of her, to 
stand the buffetings of a rude and unfriendly world. 
From those rude buffetings, while he lived, it had 
been the business of his life to shield her, but he 
could not shield her from the blow that alighted at 
last so heavily on their home— removing her mother 
to a better and brighter world. Happy was it for 
her that then she found another place of refuge, even 
the ** everlasting armsy Happy for her that she 
learnt, and felt, and experienced the beauty and 
securiiy of those words, " Himself bore our sorrows," 
and could exclaim, " When my spirit is overwhelmed 
within* me, lead me to the Rock that is higher than 
I." And when death again entered their dwelling, 
and took her loving father from her, into the shadow 
of that Rock how thankfully she raji — finding the 
truth and preciousness of the promise — *' When my 
father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up." 

But years had passed, and Emily was still the 
same tenderly nurtured being as ever. Her Bldest 
brother's Australian home had long been hers. She 
was loved and petted here as much as ever ; and so 
happy was she, so contented, that though meuiy had 
sought to win the birdie from her perch, the birdie 
was not to be wooed. 

At last, however, came Gilbert Owen, and the 
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dream of happiness was broken ; and when at last 
he whispered fond words, and asked her to share his 
name and home, strange to say, she did not tell him 
she was happy enough, and had no wish to change, 
and that her present home was all she desired ; no, 
though with this she had dismissed all other ap- 
plicants, such was his influence over her, that the 
whispered answer to his earnest appeals was certainly 
not denial. 

And BQ Gilbert Owen, with not much of this 
world's golden store, but with a heart full of the 
love of God, and burning with zeal for the salvation 
of sinners, succeeded in wooing and winning sweet 
Emily Ashley from her nest. 



CHAPTER n. 



EMILY'S BBIDAL. 

'* The youthful pair, the chapel and the priest, 
The gathered groups that marked the holy rite, 
And that still smaller circle in whose breasts 
Wrought strong emotion, as the deathless yow 
Trembled on lips beloved." 

The atmosphere was rife with bridal incense on 
the morning of a soft, balmy spring day. The sun- 
shine stole in joyously at every window with the 
breeze, which swept over lovely flowers, snow-white 
gloves and draperies, and even over the magniflcent 
bridal cake itself, as it stood in state upon a centre 
table in the drawing-room. Emily's Mends were all 
in a state of glad confusion; she herself at last 
escaped from them all, taking refuge in the same 
little room in which we have before seen her. She 
wished to be alone, and yet alone she was not long, 
though it is questionable whether the companionship 
she had was not, after all, better than solitude. 

" Emily, darling — mine, in two short hpurs, mine 
for life ! " Gilbert looked down at the drooping heaii 
so lightly resting against him, and gently pushing 
aside the bright bands of hair, saw that tears were 
glistening in the blue eyes. 
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" You are not regretting, dearest — ^you do not 
repent your promise?" lie whispered, almost re- 
proachfully. 

She looked up then. The bright glowing glance 
repaid and answered him far more eloquently than 
the uttered words — 

" Oh no, Gilbert." 

" Then wherefore these tears, darling?" 

" Oh, let them have their way, Gilbert ; they will 
soon have passed ; " and a few bright drops fell 
through the again drooping fringe that almost rested 
on her glowing cheek. " They are not tears of 
regret, dear Gilbert," she presently added, "rest 
assured of that." 

" I am satisfied, love : satisfied, too, that we shall 
be very, very happy. You might have had a 
brighter lot, darling, but you would not have found 

> 

one who would love you more, my Emily. God has 
been very gracious to us," he resumed, after a slight 
pause, " in giving us, amongst all His other blessings, 
this mutual love. Shall we not thank Him for the 
gift ? Shall we not seek His blessing on the compact 
we are this day to seal?" He gently drew away 
her hands as he spoke, and retaining one in his, they 
kneeled together at one footstool, while in fervent 
though hushed tones Gilbert offered up a prayer for 
the blessing of Him whose blessing maketh rich, and 
is better than all the treasures in the world. 

A little paler, perhaps, but with more courage in 
her heart, more sight in her eyes, Emily a short time 
after yielded herself up to the bevy of fair yoimg 
bridemaids who were waiting to prepare her for the 
auspicious occasion. 
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Yes, we had need enter with prayer each foot- 
track of OUT life journe3\ Has not our Heavenly 
Father desired it of us, and while He promises 
blessings innumerable to His people, does He not 
likewise say, "Yet for liiis will I be inquired of?" 
He would not have His children forget they have to 
ask that they may receive. He loves to hear their 
voices; He loves to listen to their petitions; He 
delights in granting them. And in an untried path 
shall we not seek guidance ? Ah, yes — sweet it is 
to have a Father to go to — One to whom we can deKver 
all our fears and cares — One upon whom all our 
burdens may be cast — One who is gracious and mer- 
ciful, and full of compassion. The worldling knows 
nothing of this. Poor child of this world, in whom 
hast thou to trust? to whom canst thou go for 
guidance ? Where canst thou rest ? On the feeble 
bending reed of human nature must thy footsteps 
be supported — ^poor support indeed for an untried 
pathway ! 

Happy Emily, — happy Gilbert. They had firmer 
support than this. They looked in their journey 
together for the cloud pillar — the pillar of flame ; 
they trusted in One "mighty to save." They learned 
on no broken reed for support. Had they not reason 
to expect a blessing on a union thus sanctified? 
Surely they had. 

Emily felt so much stronger,' so much braver, that 
her friends wondered at her — wondered at her quiet^ 
calm manner, notwithstanding her cheek was so 
pale — pale almost as the jasmine that shone in her 
glossy hair, and wreathed round the tiny bonnet of 
gossamer lace. But they knew not the fount from 
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wliicb. the calmness rose. Some of those kindly 
officiating Mends would have been puzzled had they 
been told that repose in God — rest in His promises — 
was the source of the outward rest on lip and brow, 
and in those clear blue eyes. 

There came no tears again ; though the eyes were 
downcast, and the graceful head drooping, those 
who looked most earnestly through the bridal veil 
could detect no sign of weeping. He who perchance 
most anxiously gazed saw that that was passed, and 
that the eyes were still and calm beneath their 
fringe, and, like the waters of a clear lake, had no 
shadow upon them to dim their beauty. 

There was no shadow upon her spirit, either, when 
Emily went forth from her brother's house. She 
was still and quiet, and perhaps a little tremulous at 
the thought of those " tremendous words " she had 
yet to utter, — ^words which would turn the whole 
current of her life, and cement the sacred tie between 
iierself and one who was very dear to her. " We 
shall be very happy, dearest," were words that 
vibrated like pleasant music through her heart. And, 
after all, with those soft echoes in her ear, the vows 
she. had to utter were not so very terrible. 

How sweet, how lovely looked our Emily as she 
lightly crossed the chapel leaning on her brother's 
arm, with her attendant bridemaids round her, and 
stood at last before the communion rail by the side 
of him who was in future to be her husband. Just 
the faintest rosebud of a blush stole into her cheeks' 
paleness — ^just a little trembling of the small hand, 
as it lay in his clasp and received the golden seal of 
the vows they mutually uttered. Low and soft, yet 
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dear and distmct, were the tones that uttered the 
response, — a sweet contrast to the bold and manly 
voice at her side. 

A few words — ^those mystic words — uniting in one 
two lives, these were soon past. Our Emily was a 
bride — a wife! And as she again took her way 
to the carriage at the door, it was the arm of her 
husband that supported her. ; 

How true it is, that " they who wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength." 



CHAPTEE III. 



EMILY'S NEW HOME. 

** There is a spot of eartli supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.*' 

Home! home! that magical word whose dear 
bell-like ringing brings up a thousand sweet memo- 
ries. Home ! the abode of those we love, the one 
dear spot round which our holiest, happiest moments 
are gathered. Home ! where formality throws off 
its heavy chains, and conyentionalism is imknown ; 
where restraint shakes her wings, and happy freedom 
reigns supreme. 

The wedding tour was a short one. Gilbert could 
but ill spare from his people and his onerous duties 
those three days. Yet they were three very happy 
ones, and those who wondered at them, or called 
them wasted time,^.knew little of their happiness. 
», They were bright days to Emily, and yet she 
turned with something like heart-yearning to the 
.distant spot that awaited their coming — their own 
cottage home. The husbemd was scarcely prepared 
for the radiant smile that met his face when on that 
third morning he exclaimed, — 

" Our oum home to-day, dearest ! Is it too soon 
for my Emmy?" 
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" Ohf Gilbert, no ! I shall be glad to get home ; " 
and the bright blushes and happy beaming eyes 
found refuge on her husband's shoulder. 

She did not tell him how dear that distant home 
had already become to her, modest and humble in 
detail as she knew it to be, — how " Glen Ness " had 
already foimd a niche in her heart, even before she 
had seen it. She did not tell him what happy pic- 
tures her busy mind had already sketched; what 
"home scenes" were ever re-occurring, — "home 
scenes" of the future; how, while her own fingers 
were busy plying the needle, he who was so dear to 
her would sit, surroimded by his books and papers, 
engaged in study, yet now and then bestowing a 
glance, a word, or smile on the little figure in his 
vicinity; or how, when absent, she should daintily 
prepare his repast, and watch and wait for his return 
with joy and eagerness. She did not tell him this, 
and perhaps he did not guess it, for a faint shadow 
crossed his brow, as he said, after a slight pause — 

"It is a humble home, dear Emmy, but our 
Father can make it a very happy one." 

" He has made us happy already, dear Gilbert, 
has He not?" said Emily, gently; " I have no fear. 
Do not we both love and trust Him^* and another 
" home scene " sprang to her aid — ^the altar of prayer 
yet to be raised in their home. How beautiful, how 
deHghtM! Would not God seem nearer than He 
did, or had done, with prayer rising directly from 
their own hearthstone to Him ? How bright seemed 
her future in the sunlight of that family altar ; how 
different would it have been had either herself or 
her husband been treading a worldly footpath. She 
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looked up into his manly face with those soft beam- 
ing eyes of hers gemmed with happy tears as she 
almost whispered — 

" How happy we are, dear Gilbert, that our path- 
way is the same, all* mapped out by our Heavenly 
Father ; our prayers can ascend together now !" 

" Yes, my darling, and we are promised answers 
to such prayers, for where two are agreed upon a 
petition, God has said He wiU answer, will bless ; " 
and Gilbert fondly clasped his little wife to his heart 
as he spoke, feeling her already a helpmeet to him, 
feeling already that it had " not been good for him 
to live alone/' It seemed as if God had already 
begun to answer their prayer, and was blessing their 
imion. 

" Home*' was now scarcely distant a day's journey; 
'their route had gradually veered towards the same 
point as their thoughts; they were already many 
miles from Adelaide ; Adelaide friends and fashions 
had received the bride's farewell, and Emily was 
now prepared to enter on her new country life with 
all the enthusiasm and ardour of her girlish nature. 
Lovely country they passed through towards the end 
of their day's journey. 

*' Farewell to dusty streets and eddying whirl- 
winds; all hail sweet green grass and fresh, fresh 
flowers," thought she, as she leaned back among the 
cushions in the pretty little gig beside her husband, 
and looked on either side at the varying prospect. 
Undulations, green and velvety, trees new to her eye, 
from the singular shea oak to the graceful silver 
wattle; huge gum trees, whose rich foliage gave 
them so different an appearance to the tenants of the 
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Adelaide park-lands. Emily's eye wandered in rapt 
delight from one pleasant new object to another, till 
at last, turning to Gilbert, she exclaimed — 

" Ah, now I wonder not at that quaint old line of 
somebody's, I forget whose — 

* God made the couutry, but man made the town ! * 

How true it seems; all here seems fresh from His 
hand. Those hills, those lovely trees, the soft velvet 
of the grass, everything — everything bears His seal 
upon it. Who would not prefer the country ?" 

" So say I, my little enthusiastic wife," replied 
Gilbert, with a smile ; " the country always appears 
to me to possess immense advantages over the town. 
Then you are contented to make a home' among 
these hills?" 

*' Contented I Ah, Gilbert, more than con- 
tented." 

" I am glad you are not frightened at its wHdness, 
dear, for in truth we are very near home, A turn in 
the road, and we shall catch the £b:st glimpse of our 
little house." And he playfully lashed on the horse 
to faster speed, while Emily crept a little closer to 
him, and but half drew her breath. 

The turn in the road brought her to still more 
lovely scenery, and just peeping above a group of 
wattles golden in blossom, the first glimpse of 
" home " appeared. How snug, how pretty it looked. 
Emily's cheek flushed as she leaned her head on her 
husband's shoulder and gazed upon it. The glow 
and shadow of evening gave a tender, softened tone 
to all around; only glimpses of the house were 
visible, a window here and there peeping underneath 
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a broad verandah, and two or three chimneys, forming' 
a pretty contrast by their whiteness to the gold and 
green of the wattles that almost concealed them. 
As they drew nearer, details became more apparent. 
Above all, to Emily, gleamed forth her husband's 
care and love ; the neat little garden-gate and dose 
fence, the tastefully arranged flower-beds fragrant 
with blossoms, — all had been his work, and done for 
her. Something of this she knew, but not all ; not 
the early rising at peep of day, after study hours 
extending into midnight ; not of the bead-drops on 
the brow, or the aching head and limbs, all cheer- 
fully borne that her home might be made worthy of 
her. Yet something of this she guessed, and her 
little hand clasped his more tightly as at that small 
wicket at last they stopped. 

"Welcome home, my darling ! " were Gilbert's first 
fond words, as he led his timid little wife up the 
narrow walk to the door, which already stood open 
to receive them, though the little maid who had 
opened it had hurried back to her kitchen, perhaps 
on hospitable thoughts intent — perhaps to hide her 
coimtry bashfiilness. 

" Welcome to your own home, little wifee ! " and 
the little wife was playfully raised in her husband's 
arms, and carried to the snuggest of all snug sitting- 
rooms, where the neat china service, her brother's 
gift, was already arranged for tea. 

The evening's parting sunlight stole in with its 
last rosy glow, and lighted up the shadows that the 
passion-flower with its broad leaves had scattered 
over the room. Emily's eyes were suffused with 
glad tears as Gilbert stood before her, watching 
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eagerly eveiy expression of her face, with. boQi her 

hands in his — 

" Do you like your home, little wife ?" ,' 

There was a quick glance upwards from the blue 

eyes, a quick returning pressure of the hands, and 

leaning her head again on her husband's breast, she 

exclaimed — 

•* Dear Gilbert!" 



CHAPTER IV. 



home's fibst expebiences. 

** Oh, happy, who the city's noise 
Can quit for nature's quiet joys, 

Quit worldly sin and worldly sorrow ; 
Ko more 'midst prisou-waUs abide. 
But, in God's temple, vast and wide, 
Pour praises every eventide. 

Ask mercies every morrow." 

What a bTirst from nature's orchestra saluted 
Emily's ears as she strolled out into the verandah 
next morning, partly to regale her eyes with her 
floral treasures, partly to look after another treasure 
standing in an adjacent paddock attending to pony ; 
for Gilbert Owen added the office of groom to his 
other ministerial qualifications. 

Such a pretty view she had of these same groom- 
ing operations, through a vista of passion-flower and 
wattle blossom. She thought Gilbert had never 
looked better than he did at that moment, in his 
loose grey tweed coat and trousers, and cool-looking 
white shirt and necktie, the morning breeze waving 
back from his fine brow his dark black hair. She 
almost longed to go and help him, it looked so 
pleasant out under the trees. The grass seemed so 
resh, so green, she hardly thought of the flowers 
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round her. But with the timidity of a young bride 
she kept her place, and contented herself with her 
covert view. 

How she enjoyed the thought that he could not 
see her, and still stood so unconsciously brushing the 
glossy coat of Arab, without a suspicion of the 
blue eyes that were upon him. And how quietly 
Arab stood, arching his pretty neck to the brush, as 
though the operation was a pleasing one, or the 
hand that executed it one he loved. 

*'How gracefully and well Gilbert does every- 
thing,'^ she thought ; and the thought led into such 
a labyrinth of reverie, that it was doubtful how long 
it would have lasted, had not a submissive voice at 
her elbow startled her by its abruptness, recalling a 
remembrance of her new character and duties. 

"Please, Mrs. Owen, will I boil some eggs for 
breakfast ? " 

Blushing like one of the spring roses she held in 
her hand, at the sound of her own name, — a title 
80 new, and therefore so strange to her, — ^Emily 
turned to her waiting attendant with a smile, and 
replied, 

" I will come and see, Jenny." Then giving one 
more glance at the pleasant prospect through the 
wattle vista without, she turned to one scarcely less 
pleasant within. 

Bright looked the pretty little parlour in the 

light of morning. The neat though simple carpet, 

traversed by golden bars of sunshine, and the white 

table-doth looking whiter still by the reflection of 

shadowy rose-leaves that rested here and there, 

dancing and quivering upon it. The dark rich 

2 
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colours of tlio breakfast-tray, the snowy brilliancy of 
the coffee-cups, all shone out in full beauty, adding 
their modicum of brightness to the whole. But to 
Emily there was one object on the breakfast-table 
that made her heart beat more lightly than all the 
rest, and this was a large old family Bible in green- 
baize coyer, placed at one comer of the table by the 
large easy-chair — Gilbert's chair. It whispered to 
her of peace and happiness well founded, of an 
enduring character. For a moment she laid both, 
hands upon it, and her glowing cheek on those, and 
breathed a prayer to Him who has promised to hear 
and bless. Then rising, and noticing for the first 
time the little hymn-book accompanying the Bible, 
she opened the small harmonium that stood in one 
comer of their little parlour, ^and placed her own 
hymn-book and the Union tune-book upon it in 
readiness. 

After that, how quickly and rapidly sped the 
preparations for breakfast. Jenny looked . on in 
admiration at the delicate hands — one moment 
engaged with the slices of ham, the next arranging 
flowers upon the breakfast-table. There was some- 
thing very pleasant to Emily in all this: it gave 
elasticity to her tread, as she passed from parlour to 
kitchen superintending and assisting in alL How 
the thought that it was her own home — that she "^^J 

alone was the mistress there — quickened her foot- '^^i 

steps, and sent a warm glow of pleasure over her -'^ 

cheek. ^^i 

She was giving the last finishing touch to the ^ta 

table when her husband came in. He stood silently ^ i 

in the doorway, feasting his eyes on the pretty scene, ^• 



^1 
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then coming forward, and placing his hands on the 
Blender shoulders, he exclaimed, — 

" Busy already, little wifee ? " 

The little wife's arrangements were abruptly 
concluded, as with a sudden start she turned roimd, 
shaking the delicate vase of flowers as she did so. A 
few choice flowers lost their petals and filled the roouL 
with the odour of their honeyed nectar in return. 

" You like your new home, Emmy ; do you not, 
darling ? " asked Gilbert, caressingly. He had 
asked her that so often, for he liked the way her 
blue eyes gave him answer, and cared for no other. 
She presently glided away from him to the seat she 
had arranged for herself, just placing her hand upon 
the Bible in passing, by way of reminding him of 
what had yet to take place before breakfast. Then 
summoning Jenny, she opened the tune-book, and 
quietly awaited her part in the hallowed service. 

And then arose from that little room hushed 
melody of faith, and hope, and joy : such as angels 
delight to look down from their starry home to hear, 
adding, perchance, their own sweet harp-notes in 
chorus. Oh ! who would condemn thee : who would 
banish, this sweet music from the Christian's home I 
Thou hast been called the handmaid of devotion, 
and truly such art thou ; for is it not thy harmonies 
that elevate our thoughts to themes divine, to 
melodies of the spheres? Oh! is it not through 
the medium of earthly music we learn something of 
those harp-notes, gushing and tremulous as the 
rippling of waters, that will greet our ravished ears 
above ? 

The words of the hymn were of the love of Christ ; 
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for in the midst of their happiness, their own earilily 
bliss, that love heightened all. It was their mutual 
joy and solace : and how naturally followed the 
joyous triumphant exclamation of the Ax)Ostle, after 
the song was hushed, " Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed on us, that we should be 
called the sons of God?" The glad tears stood 
tremulously in Emily's eyes more than once as she 
listened to the words; and her heart beat with 
gratitude towards Him who had bestowed upon her 
such wonderful gifts, — gifts of heavenly anticipation 
— ^gifts of earthly joy. 

Word after word went up her petitions with 
Gilbert's, as presently they knelt in prayer: word 
for word his joyous thanksgiving was echoed in her 
heart: word for word his prayer for safe guiding, 
safe keeping, found response on her lips ; and when 
at last they rose from their knees, and the little maid 
retired to the precincts of the kitchen, the husband 
and wife stood with clasped hands at the window, 
and Emily felt very, very happy. 

So happy, indeed, that the delicate slices of hot 
ham and golden eggs would soon have lost their 
excellence, .and the coffee its rich aroma, had not the 
fragrance of the latter recalled Gilbert to more 
earthly sensations. Playfolly placing his little wife 
in her new station at her own breakfast-table, and 
with a light laugh reminding her that, if she wished 
to explore the surroundings of her new home, it 
woiQd be necessary to fortify for the occasion, he 
drew his own chair opposite hers, and leaning com- 
fortably back amid its ample cushions, sat lovingly 
watching the graceful little figure and white hands 
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60 daintily lingering over the cofPee-cups, and the 
half-importanty half-blushing little face bending 
over this new work. 

"What a contrast was that pretty picture, he 
thought, to the solitary bachelor breakfast it had so 
long been his lot to take! How bright the little 
wife had made his home to him, she could scarcely 
realise. 



CHAPTER V 



NEW INTRODUCTIONS. 

'' The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked and kindled by the master's spell ; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before !" 

The duties — ^househiold duties be it understood — 
devolving on Emily, with the wee little household 
the pretty cottage contained, were very, very light. 
The little maid was handy, rough though she was ; 
willing too, and active : and Gilbert soon found his 
wee wife quite willing and pleased to be led wherever 
he chose to lead her. 

A pleasant round they had through their little 
possessions. Emily inspected everything with joy- 
ous exclamations, from the neat little stable and gig- 
house, to the pig-stye and hen and pigeon houses, — 
all of which were theirs, — ^neatly fenced off on one 
side, and nearly screened from view by more of the 
same wattle trees that grew most luxuriantly in the 
neighbourhood. A few choice fowls to be her own 
especial care, and some beautifril pigeons that came 
eagerly fluttering down to her very feet, won her 
admiration at once ; and even the fine sow with her 
numerous litter of pigs did not escape her hearty 
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approyal. But the garden was her cliief delight; 
and Gilbert had intended it should be so, for all that 
was choice, all that was lovely, eh, and all that wa9 
useful, were most carefully gathered into the small 
space won out of the " wilderness," as Gilbert play- 
fully called the surrounding country. 

" See, I am building a summer-house for you, 
darling," he exclaimed fondly, as they approached 
one very pleasant part of the garden, where the roses 
grew most thickly, and the shade of two or three 
trees fell quietly. The rustic edifice had not made 
much progress, but it bore evidence of taste and 
skilful workmanship already. 

** I believe you can do anything, dear Gilbert ! " 
said Emily, her upturned face beaming her thanks 
and admiration. 

" I have found it very pleasant working for you, 
dear ; but it will not be less pleasant to finish the 
work with my little wife standing by to watch its 
progress." And Gilbert glanced fondly into the 
upturned face, while, with the tears starting into her 
eyes, she reverently murmured, '* How good God is 
tons!" 

"It shall be the business of our lives to praise 
Him, shall it not ? " said Gilbert, tenderly leading 
her back again to the house, and leaving her awhile 
to her domestic duties and her helpmate Jenny. 

Jenny was rather a comely country maiden, short 
in stature and round as short, with fat arms and fat 
face, and, for the matter of that, fat ankles too, a good 
deal exposed by the curtness of her skirts. She was 
rosy and bright-looking, with round eyes habitually 
expressing curiosity and wonder; a head of rather 
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coarse hair, thrust into a net as coarse, and hands 
and arms that were rosy with their work. She 
looked up with a smile as Emily entered her neat 
little kitchen, and exclaimed — 

" Somebody corned while you and master were 
down at the stables; they wouldn't stay, but left 
these, and said maybe you'd like to accept of 'em; " 
and Jenny pointed to a large jar of honey, and a 
couple of ready slaughtered fowls of very fine pro- 
portions. 

''How very kind," said Emily, colouring with 
pleasure : " and who was it, Jenny ? Would they not 
wait for you to call us ? " 

" No, marm ; they said as how they would come 
belike next week, that you would then be a little 
more settled like. It was Master Smith and his 
missus ; master knows them ; it's him as has the 
big farm a mUe or so from the chapel." 

"Very kind, and very thoughtful, but very like 
them," said Gilbert Owen, as his wife enthusiastically 
related her conversation with Jenny. " John Smith 
is one of my main supporters ; I do not know how 
we should get on without him. We will call upon 
them ; it will give them pleasure, I know ; and I'm 
sure, dearest, you will like his wife. She is a nice 
homely woman, with a heart full of sympathy and 
love. They are true Christians, Emily." 

'*I shall like them very much indeed, dear 
Gilbert, as they are kind to you," said Emily. 

"WeU, darling, this is our first visit. We may 
look for more now, and my little wife must not mind 
being looked at — she need not — though all people 
may not prove as considerate as the Smiths." 
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" Do you think any more will call to-day ?** Emily 
asked, half timidly, — ^for she could not help dreading 
the new faces, and new eyes that were to look her 
out of countenance. 

" I think, verily, that this is but the commence- 
ment, my timid little wife,'* said Gilbert, laughing. 
**My people knew that we were to retiurn home 
yesterday, and they are no doubt anxious to see what 
sort of a choice I have made. And I think the most 
fastidious of them must be satisfied," he added, push- 
ing away the soft hair from her clear brow. " My 
Emily will try to forgive any r6ugh or uncouth 
speeches for her husband's sake ?" 

And Emily felt she could do anything and bear 
anything by her husband's side. Besides, after all, 
it was a very pleasant thing to be introduced to his 
people, to feel that henceforch they were to be her 
people too. 

The day, however, passed very pleasantly away, 
and was drawing towards the close, and yet they had 
been imdisturbed. Very cozy they were in their 
little parlour, Gilbert carelessly lying along the sofa 
near the window, a book in his hand, from which he 
was now and then reading passages aloud. Emily, 
on a low hassock at his side, rapidly netting, and 
listening to the rich tones she loved so well, when 
their quiet enjojonent was put an end to in a rather 
unromantic manner, a buUock-dray suddenly making 
its appearance, coming down the opposite hill-side, 
in ftdl view of the house, for which evidently it was 
making. 

"Now then, Emily, prepare for another call," 
laughed Gilbert; "here come some more of my 
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friends ; good, kind-hearted, well-meaning folks, but 
as rough as nutmeg-graters ; just think of their hearts, 
dear, and never care for the coarseness of their 
words." 

Emily had ample need of the memory of her hus- 
band's words to reassure her as the new friends 
were ushered into the room, and she felt her fingers 
grasped tightly in the large coarse hand of a tall 
muscular man, who, looking at her with a broad 
smile of welcome, exclaimed, — 

"Well, master, so thee's got thy missus home 
at last ; and I nfust say for thee she looks main 
well; a thought pale, maybe, but our country air 
will bring the roses to her face." 

His words did that ; she looked half pleadingly at 
Gilbert, but he did not once glance at her. 

" Well, missus, and how be you ? " was the next 
question. " My wife would have I come along and 
see if minister had got home. We think much of our 
minister in these parts, missus, leastways some of us 
does. Ye won't like us the worse for that I doubt — 
ha! ha! ha!" 

" Indeed I shall not," said Emily. 

'*And how do you loike these parts, missus?" 
was the next question, half doubtfully given by a 
quieter voice behind her. She turned hastily round 
to welcome the owner of the voice, a little plain 
country '^woman, and a mere shadow to her giant 
husband. 

" I like all I have seen very much," she responded 
warmly, gently seating her new friend in one of the 
easy-chairs. 

** I will bring my wife up to your house, Mrs, 
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North, and you shall be better acquainted. We 
have been borne too short a time for visiting, yet." 

"She'll be main welcome, master," said the 
woman. ** Ours is but a rough place, missus, but 
our welcome's a true one." 

" I am sure of that," said Emily, warmly. 
"And there are some points we can all agree upon, 
neighbour North," said Mr. Owen; "we all love our 
Lord, and seek to be led and guided only by Him, do 
we not?" 

" Certain sure we do that," said the burly man, 
feelingly. " And main glad am I that you's chose 
a missus that does the same. It's many a year since 
I learned to love the Lord, and, bless His name, I 
find Him more preciouser every day." 

" Eh, and that you need Him more, — need more 
of His presence," said his pastor. 

"I do to! " was the curt but expressive reply. 
" Jacob and me have brought a sack of our pota- 
toes for you, if you'll please take them," whispered 
the woman to Emily. " It's not much to ofier, but 
they're sweet and mealy-mouthed, loike balls of flour. 
We loye our minister, missus, — and reason enough 
have we, — and are main glad to have anything that 
would please im." ^ 

It was impossible for Emily to be anything but 
gratified by her husband's praise ; her heart warmed 
towards the good people, so hearty in their love to 
him whom she so loved. She busied herself with 
cutting a large piece of wedding cake for them to 
take home, encrusted with plenty of snowy icing; 
for Gilbert had forewarned her that though cards, or 
an advertisement " no cards," were the requisites of 
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town life, most certainly " cako " was an essential of 
country etiquette, and she had liberally supplied 
herself accordingly. 

" We shall certainly have no one else here this 
evening," said Emily, as some time after the de- 
parture of the noisy bullock-dray and its as noisy 
but kind-hearted inmates, she drew the curtains over 
the windows, and lighted the pretty table-lamp, — 
another wedding present, — preparatory to a pleasant 
cup of tea. 

*' I think we shall, Emmy," returned her husband, 
with an arch smile. '*The night will be lovely, 
bright moonlight, and our friends in the country 
think nothing of a trip on such a night." 

" What, those who have a distance to come ? " 
** Yes, even those ; but we have nearer neighbours, 
darling, than you think. Secluded as this little nest 
appears, it is only so because it is shut in by the 
hills. We have neighbours all round us, — within a 
mile, or mile-and-half, or two miles' distance. There 
is one family within half-a-mile of our house, but 
I do not know much of them. The parents never 
attend the chapel. Young Spencer and his sister. 
Miss Lilian, occcsionally come; but they are very 
worldly people, and being educated, and in a com- 
fortable position as regards wealth, they do not ipix 
with the society round Glen Ness." 

** What kind of girl is Miss Spencer, Gilbert ? " 
"A very interesting girl. You would admire 
her, I know. Well, Emmy, who knows, perhaps 
you may prove more attractive than the minister, and 
may be the means of much good ; I am sure I shall 
be glad and thankful." 
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Wondering how she could win where the minister 
could not, Emily went quietly forward to her seat at 
the tea-table, pondering deeply over the subject as 
she filled the cups, daintily adding sugar and cream. 
Her husband watched her quiet face, lovely in its 
gravity, half divining her thoughts, and smiling to 
himself as he watched her. His inward exclamation 
was one of thanksgiving that his home was so 
favoured. 

And spite of his anticipations of further inroad 
upon their quiet, the evening passed very pleasantly 
away undisturbed by a single visitor. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A PEEP FEOM THE HILL-TOP. 

" The cottage chimneys, half-concealed from view 
By their embowering foliage, sent on high 
Their pallid wreaths of smoke, unruffled, to the sky. 
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The morning sun smiled in through the windows 
of the little back room in the minister's cottage very 
cheerfully, falling upon the bright arrangements of 
the breakfast-table, and giving grace even to the 
kitchen ; for Emily had already decided that it would 
be better to take that as an eating -room, for more 
reasons than one. 

. It was a neat little place, neat and tidy as a new 
pin. Shelves at either side of the fire-place cur- 
tained from view the rows of crockery and earthen- 
ware within; the table had a pretty oilcloth; the 
chairs were cedar, and a dark floorcloth covered the 
ground. Emily had made available another wedding 
present from an old aunt of hers, and the excellent 
rug of knitted cloth in divers patterns, which at first 
she had been inclined to laugh at, she now found 
very comfortable, spread before the kitchen hearth. 
The windows, two in number^ were bright and pure, 
and the curtains very snowy, and altogether it made a 
very snug little dining-room, quite a retreat fix)m any 
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imtiniely visitors. The discovery of a shed behind 
the house, and of Gilbert's constructing, had greatly 
aided these proceedings. Emily, with Jenny's help, 
had effected a great clearance while her husband was 
out with his horse, and had arranged that in future 
the cleaning operations should be carried on there. 

** You are making some wonderfdl metamorphoses 
already, little wife," said Gilbert, pleasantly, as he 
came in to breaMast and took his seat at the table, 
which was prettily decorated with a vase of fresh 
rosebuds and a plate of water-cress, which Emily 
had discovered grew in a creek at the bottom of their 
pretty garden. 

''How strangely different it is to come in to 
breakfast now, where the magic of my wife's fingers 
is manifested everywhere, and how dark and dreary 
those old bachelor days look, even in retrospect ! " 

The little wife's dieek grew rosy with pleasure, 
and an arch smile curled the comers of her mouth as 
she asked — 

" Are these, then, brighter ? " 

" AriB they not ? " said Gilbert, as archly ; " are 
they not brighter to you, darling ? " 

The bright glance was answer enough. 

** Then you do not disapprove of my invasion of 
your tool-house, dear Gilbert? It was so large, I 
thought it would serve two purposes." 

''Do what you like with anything of mine, 
dearest ; it is your own as well as mine ; remember, 
our interests are one now ! " 

And you do not mind my new breakfast-room ? " 
Anywhere with you by my side," he answered, 
laughing, and looking fondly at the sweet face up- 



It 
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turned to his. '' But really, dearest, your arrange- 
ments meet my entire ftpproval/' 

" You see, Gilbert, if we should be at dinner, or 
tea, or breakfast, and people come, it will be so much 
better to have the front room free ; or if you are 
busy writing, or studying, there will be no occasion 
to disturb you or your papers to lay the doth," said 
Emily, in explanation. 

^' I see I have a thoughtful little wife who is 
already studying my comfort," said Gilbert, caress- 
ingly ; " and now what shall I do for her ? To-day 
is Saturday, a day of thought and mental labour 
generally for ministers, love ; but I must spare time 
to take you up to yonder hill-top. There is a view 
you may see from there that I think will pleaae you, 
and I purposely gave you the valley sceneiy first. 
Will you give me the firat hour, dearest ? " 

" Ah, yes, Gilbert, if you wish it ! " 

*' Then we will take our breakfast and start at 
once," was the reply. 

How bright and lovely everything looked that 
morning. Had it ever looked so lovely before ? So 
Emily questioned herself, as with, her hat tied lightly 
under her chin she passed out of the little garden gate 
leaning on her husband's arm, and took her way over 
the grass towards the opposite hills, that shut out 
further view from the cottage. Warily over the 
grass they went, for the dew yet sp9rkled on. the 
slender blades and thick herbage ; the lovely morning 
sun was not fervid enough yet to dispel the glittering 
drops. Gilbert led her to a little well-worn footpath, 
where her feet would not get wet he told her, so well 
had his own traversed it. The range of hills they 
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approached was not bigh — only liigh ehougb. to form 
a barrier to furtber prospect — and Emily bad firm 
support in tbe arm sbe beld ; sbe felt tbat, and was 
very bappy. Her happiness and the fresh morning 
air gave a deep tinge to the faint rose on her cheek, 
and lent elasticity to her step. How bright and 
lovely indeed all appeared to her ; what a roseate hue 
eyerytbing seemed to assume. The very song of the 
birds seemed sweeter, as their little tremulous throats 
were echoing her heart-gladness. The ascent of that 
bill was nothing to Emily, though her feet were more 
accustomed to level streets. How beautiful this 
country life appeared to her. 

"You dimb well," said Gilbert, smiling at his 
young wife's light swift footsteps at his side. 

"You help me so nicely," she replied brightly; 
*^ besides, the morning is so lovely, and I cannot help 
thinking that those words of the Psalmist are most 
expressive in the country — ' All Thy works praise 
thee.' It seems to me as if every thing had a voice 
— a voice of praise ! " She thought so more the 
next moment, for before her husband could reply to 
her with anything but a look, they had reached the 
top of the hill and were looking down upon such a 
vision of beauty, flushed with sunshine, that she 
stopped involuntarily, clasping both hands upon the 
arm she held, and exclaimed softly, almost below her 
breath—" Oh, OHbert, how lovely ! " 

He put his arm round her and drew her towards 
him, suffering her to look in silence. 

And over green undulations, bright with the 
glorious sunshine, and umbrageous with lofty g^ms 
and golden wattles, her eye looked gladly, tracing 

D 2 
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one after another of the fair objects that sainted her 
gaze. The horizon, over the heads of thick-chisterin^ 
trees, whose foliage was woven into a tangled mass 
by the distance, shone with one broad silveiy belt, 
over which hovered a pecnliar haze. Emily recog- 
nized the sea at once, and even fsincied at that im- 
mense distance she could discover a sail gleaming on 
the silvery line. But fascinated as she was by that 
distant sea-glimpse, her gaze was presently riveted 
nearer home. At the foot of the hill on which they 
stood there ran a well-beaten road, partly fenced in. 
Following with her eye that road, other objects met 
her view. Here and there neat homesteads were 
visible, interspersed by more himible huts, all sur- 
rounded by fenced land in various states of culture, 
and trees green and shadowy. It was standing amid 
a cluster of these, that one building attracted her 
attention more than all the rest. It was a neat little 
chapel — white, and glistening in the sunshine like a 
dove with snowy plumage. How calm and quiet it 
looked amid its green trees ! She could see the close 
fence, and the gleaming white gate that led up to it, 
and with full heart she turned once more to her hus- 
band, exclaiming softly — 

*' Gilbert, dearest ! your chapel ! " 

*' Yes ! " he smiled ; '* there it is, among the trees, 
to remind me of my work. This is Glen Ness. Do 
you know, love, I sometimes come up here to study ; 
see, I have worn quite a footpath, and here is the seat 
I have chosen. He led her forward beneath a thickly 
spreading cherry tree : the fallen trunk of another 
formed the seat. He placed her upon it and sat down 
beside her. The little chapel was even more visible 
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from here, and more houses broke into view. The 
nearest to them, a mere glimpse of which could be ob- 
tained owing to a rapid swelling of the adjacent land, 
showed symptoms of superior architecture to any of 
its neighbours, the very chimneys wearing an aristo- 
cratic appearance. Emily set that down at once for 
the dwelling of the Spencers — and she was right. 

" And here you sit to study ? " she said, with a 
pleased glance round her. 

Sometimes," he returned, " when the day is fine 
and other circumstances admit. I have a wide range 
here — ^much, as I said before, love, to remind me of 
my duty. Here, beneath my feet, is our little chapel — 
the spot where we celebrate * Holy-day;' and all 
around, clustering here and there, are the people 
among whom I labour. Then, here are my Father's 
works — the glowing sky — the glorious trees — and, 
beyond all, the wide wide ocean — to remind me 
of His boundless love ! Yes ; I can sometimes study 
better here in one short hour than during many 
hours at home ; and such times I have felt nearer my 
Father — felt more of His presence, experienced more 
of His blessing, and have, like you, dear, seemed in 
all around to hear a voice of praise." 

He took her hand and drew it again through his 
arm, and slowly they began to walk back to the 
house. 

" It is a great — a solemn thing — this standing up 
to testify of Jesus, and His salvation, — this proclaim- 
ing aloud the acceptable year of the Lord." He 
presently continued: *'But a glorious work it is, 
too. And who would not seek to draw the sinner to 
the Saviour ? Emmy, darling, do you repent linking 
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your life to mine ? Do you regret the vows you Have 
taken upon you ? — ^regret that you are a minister's 
wife?" 

" Regret ! Ah, no, dearest Gilbert ! " replied Emily, 
her blue eyes filling with tears. " Ah, no ; I only 
fear that the duties devolving upon me I can never 
fulfil — I am so unworthy ! " 

He clasped the little hand . that lay on his arm 
with a glad full dasp, and looked down into the tear- 
ful eyes. 

** We both know, darling, where to * obtain grace 
to help in every time of need,' do we not ? For the 
rest, one thing is certain, * Strength to the day ' is 
promised, by One who cannot fail : 

** * Day by day, the promise reads — 
Daily strength for daily needs ; 
Cast foreboding fears away, 
Take the manna of to-day. ' " 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE BRIDE'S FIRST APPEARANCE. 

** Come to the house of praise, 
Ye who are happy now ; 
In sweet accord your voices raise, 
Your knees together bow." 

There were sweet soft strains pouring througli the 

window of the minister's little parlour soon after 

breakfast on the Sabhath morning ; and a very sweet 

voice was united to the melody ; and words as sweet 

distinctly articulated were borne lightly on the 

breeze that swept in at the open window, and floated 

down yery pleasantly to the young minister, as he 

stood feeding his horse at some short distance from. 

the stable. 

** "Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise ; 
"Welcome to this reviving breast. 
And these rejoicing eyes." 

Very sweetly and soothingly the words and music 
fell upon Gilbert's ear as he stood imder the shade of 
the trees caressing his horse, and watching it feeding. 
It rested and refreshed him ; it gladdened his heart 
to hear lips so dear to him echoing his own feelings, 
for he too was welcoming the day of rest — welcoming 
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the holy day that summoned together his little con- 
gregation at Qlen Ness, to hear '' glad tidings of 
great joy" — to hear of Him who is Himself a rest to 
every weary soul ! Yes ! he was no longer alone ; 
every throb of his pulse told that ; a sharer of his 
"joys and sorrows" had been given him, one who 
could reciprocate his love, and soothe his sadness; 
and for her, what would he not do ? How he prayed 
to be enabled to smooth her path, to shield her from 
sorrow, to make her happy ! 

A few moments and the voice and instrument 
ceased, and the fair musician came into the little 
porch and looked out from its shadow into the sun- 
shine. She had tied on a pretty garden hat; for this 
time, instead of remaining satisfied with a peep 
through the passion flower and wattle blossom, she 
came boldly forward through the little gate, and was 
presently at her husband's side. 

" There is pleniy of time yet, dear Gilbert," she 
exclaimed ; " and I should so much like to take an- 
other peep at Glen Ness before we go. You need 
not go with me. I know the way ; and I know you 
have no time to spare." 

" And how do you know that I shall let you go 
by yourself, little one ? " said her husband, caress- 
ingly. 

" Oh, you will, because I wish it," replied Emily, 
blushing brightly. " I shall not be in danger of 
meeting any of the people, shall I ? I should not 
like that without yow." 

" Oh, no ! you stand in no danger ; but do not 
stay too long, love, for our service is an early one." 

He detained her a moment at his side, and then she 
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was oS, lightly springing forward up the hill, stand- 
ing mid-way to look back at him and wave her hand- 
kerchief as he stood watching her. Another moment 
and a huge rock came between them, and Emily pur • 
sued her way to Gilbert's study, while he slowly 
turned back to the house. 

Yes ! there was Glen Ness again in all the beauty 
of a Sabbath morning's sunshine and quietude — there 
was the hallowed spot where Sabbath after Sabbath 
her husband stood up to preach Jesus, to testify of 
His love, and His ability, as well as His willingness, 
to save. And now, was she to share in his work? 
"Was she to be a partner of his cares and joys ? Ah, 
that she might indeed prove so ! She prayed as she 
sat on the fallen trunk, so often before her husband's 
seat, that she might have grace, and strong^, and 
wisdom given to her to help him forward in his 
work ; prayed, too, for the people of Glen Ness — his 
people — that they might all learn to love the joyful 
sound, and rejoice indeed in the Lord of the Sab- 
bath. 

And there, with her hands crossed listlessly in her 
lap, she sat looking over the whole of the beautiful 
glen. She loved its name when she first heard it, 
but the reality far exceeded her most sanguine 
thoughts. It was indeed a lovely time of year — just 
before the fresh beaufy of spring gives place to the 
fervour of summer, a time of flowers and green ver- 
dure, and blue sky, and soft breezes, when the sun- 
shine is hailed with joy, and the beams of Phoebus 
are welcomed. And so Glen Ness was in its full 
beauty — a fitting time to receive its minister's bride. 

She rose at last, and with a parting glance, and a 
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X)artiDg prayer, began to descend the hill. Midway 
her husband met her. 

'' I am coming to look after you, you see/' he said, 
pleasantly. '' Well, has Glen Ness any other charm, 
my darling ? " 

'^ It is lovely, Gilbert ! And the dear little 
chapel ! " 

'^ It is only a plain simple building, pet. Perhaps 
distance lends a charm. You must not be disap- 
pointed if you do not find it equal tq the grand chapels 
of Adelaide. But I believe there are some among 
our number who have truly 'washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.' 
And I know that we do often have the presence of 
God among us, and that is better and more beautify- 
ing than purple or fine gold." 

He left her at the gate, playfully bidding her run 
in and dress, and be ready for him by the time he 
brought the gig round to the door. For the distance 
to the Glen was rather more than a comfortable walk, 
and Gilbert felt more composed when he entered his 
pulpit after riding than he would have done after a 
walk. Another advantage too he gained, he was 
not obliged to leave home so early, and the mere 
trouble of harnessing his quiet pony was nothing. 

His little wife did not keep him waiting long ; her 
toilet was soon completed, and Gilbert thought he 
had never seen her looking so lovely as she did when 
she came out of the little cottage and stood waiting 
while he arranged the cushions for her reception. 

Their ride to Glen Ness was a very quiet one. 
Emily would not speak, for she saw that her hus- 
band's thoughts were engaged, and for worlds she 
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would not have disturbed the current of those 
thoughts. She leaned back among the cushions he 
had placed for her, and thought too, even while her 
quick eye noted all that passed in their way; thought 
how strange it seemed for her to be there — ^the min- 
ister's wije ! about to hear his first sermon ; for she 
had had no opportimity of hearing him before. Elo- 
quent she believed it would be, from aU she knew of 
him ; but of one thing she was certain, it would be 
warm and earnest, and that she regarded far more 
than mere flow of language or grace of attitude. 

Amidst these thoughts their ride drew to an end — 
the houses nestled a little closer to one another. 
Presently they passed a blacksmith's shop, closed and 
silent now, and a few yards further a small roadside 
inn. Some distance further a rather imposing null 
made itself visible, and one or two stores. This was 
the principal street of Glen Ness, the street 'par excel- 
lence, and at the further end of it was the chapel. 
Emily's heart beat rapidly as they approached, her 
colour deepened a little, and she pressed a little closer 
to her husband's side. She knew that to-day at least 
she should be the mark for all eyes, and she half 
dreaded the ordeal. 

He looked down fondly at her, and took her hand 
a moment in his. 

** Little wife, you are trembling. What about ? 
You need not fear. We are quite early; I have 
taken care that we should be that. Your seat, dar- 
ling, is very near the pulpit, and you shall creep into 
that like any little mouse. I believe we shaU be the 
first there." 

How thankful Emily felt for his kind thought- 
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fulness ; and, half-ashamed at her timidity, she 
rapidly walked by his side up the smooth pathway 
to the chapel-doors, trembling still, till a peep within 
conyinced her that the place was indeed empty. 

She felt safe when her husband led her into a 
little side-pew and shut her in, placing her books 
before her and smiling at her. 

" You must gain more courage, darling," he whis- 
pered, " by the time service is over." 

*' Ah, I shall, Gilbert. I shall have become used 
to all by that time." 

Nevertheless, when he left her side, some of the 
former nervousness returned, and she scarcely dared 
raise her eyes to look round her, but kept them 
fixed on her hymn-book in her lap. 

The people came dropping in slowly and by 
degrees. There were a cluster of them near the 
door — Emily could hear that. How many there 
were, or who they were, she could not tell ; one thing 
she knew — that, shut in though she was, her seat 
was placed where all eyes could behold her, and she 
already felt those eyes upon her. Her veil was 
down, but she could not help wishing it a little 
thicker, for her cheeks burnt sadly. 

Presently, however, her thoughts were brought to 
their right bearing by the sweet tones of a har- 
monium, upon which a soft symphony was being 
very nicely played. It was very near her, and she 
need not face the people to see that. She raised 
her eyes, and met those of the fair musician ; very 
pleasant they were to look on, bright, intelligent 
eyes, accompanied by well -arranged dark hair and a 
smiling mouth. Emily had heard of her before, 
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and was prepared to like her ; but the sound of her 
husband's footsteps on the floor and up the pulpit- 
steps recalled her again to herself. She gave one 
assured glance to see h6w he looked, and then down 
again went her eyes to her book. 

And yet how sweet was that morning service. 
Her own morning hymn was the opening one in 
the chapel; and never had the sweet words been 
more enjoyed. 

" Welcome, sweet day of rest," seemed to be the 
very echo of the souls of the Glen Ness people. 
Emily forgot aU about herself and the people; 
forgot everything but that she was in Qod's house — 
in His very presence ; and well could she exclaim — 

" One day amidst the place 

Where my dear Lord has been. 
Is better than ten thousand days 
Of pleasurable sin. 

" My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this. 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss. " 

Oh, how her heart echoed every word of her hus- 
band's opening prayer I Even tears came, bedewing 
the little flhny pocket-handkerchief she pressed to 
her eyes; but they were tears of thanksgiving — 
tears of adoration and praise and wonder. She pos- 
sessed the key to the tone in which Gilbert, after 
they had once more sung, read through that beau- 
tiful psalm, BO full of thanksgiving: "Bless the 
Lord, oh my soul, and forget not aU His benefits." 
And her heart again beat thickly, yet "^^th happy 
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lecipTOcatioii of feeling', as those words were selected 
for a texL 

Then everything else was foi^tten — people and 
place and self — all fbi^tten in the glowing language 
that poured from the minister's lips^ while he recalled 
to his listening audienoe the innumerahle benefits 
which dailjy honrlj, surrounded them, -beset their 
paths. All too soon came the dosing, words, aptly 
followed by that burst of adoration : — 

" Praise God, from whom all blessings flow :" 

and then the few solemn words of concluding prayer, 
and Emily was back upon earth again ; back to the 
consciousness of what she had to pass through ; 
back to the knowledge of the eyes that were seeking 
to penetrate her TeiL But another moment, and 
her husband was by her side, and had drawn her 
hand within his arm ; and another moment he was so 
quietly introducing her to one and another, and she 
received so many warm shakes of the hand, and so 
maay kind speeches, that her fears aU went, and 
Gilbert had nothing to be ashamed of in the little 
wife he had brought home for his people's inspection. 

"You have made your appearance now, dear, as 
the minister's wife. It was not such a terrible thing 
after all," said Gilbert, as they drove home. 

** But for you it would have been," said Emily, 
gently. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

— f — • 

Al^OTHER GLIHPSE OF THE PEOPLE OF GLEN JSTESS. 

" He prayeth well, who lovetli'well 
All things, both great and small ; 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
Both man, and bird, and beast : 

For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. " 

Emily Owen had now fairly made her appearance 
in. Glen Ness ; and most of the people had had the 
pleasure 6f gratifying their curiosity on the subject 
of their minister's wife, either at the morning or 
evening services at chapel — ^for she attended both 
times with her husband, and was a little less shy 
and nervous in the evening than she had been in the 
morning. In spite of all her uncomfortable feelings, 
she had enjoyed the day, and woke on Monday morn- 
ing with the remembrance of it still very sweetly 
resting upon her. She woke to new experience, too 
—experience with which ministers' wives are but 
too familiar. Gilbert was out with his horse when 
she woke, and she did not see him till breakfaat; 
but when he did come in, after his morning salu- 
tation, he threw himself wearily into his chair, and 
put his hand to his head. The young wife's appre*- 
hension was awakened in a moment. 
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" You axe not well, dear Gilbert, I am sure," eke 
exclaimed, tenderly. 

" Nothing, litHe wife, to give you any concern," 
he replied, with an effort at cheerftdness ; " a little 
reaction, that's aU. You must not trouble about my 
Monday appearance ; it is generally the same lassi- 
tude and headache." 

But she muBt concern herself, she replied; she 
could not see him suffering contentedly. What, was 
he always so, every Monday ? 

Generally — the preacher's penalty. He should 
be all right by-and-by. A little Monday's rest will 
make up for Sunday's work. 

Emily was not half-satisfied, and imeasily watched 
her husband's futile attempts at appetite, seeing 
with pain the delicate strips of toast ^she had pre- 
pared pushed almost untasted away, and all this after 
what he called only part of a day's work; for he 
usually preached at another village on the Sabbath 
afternoon. To what state would such a Sabbath's 
work reduce him ? 

That Gilbert was really suffering was very easy 
to see, and after breakfast he lay down on the sofa 
in the little parlour, looking up with a smile at 
Emily, and asking her if she did not feel like a 
minister's wife— -if she did not feel as if she had 
entered on her duties ? 

" I feel like getting something for this poor head," 
she replied, with a faint smile and a momentary 
pressure of her lips to the throbbing temples. A 
moment or two more and she had soaked one of her 
own pocket-handkerchiefs in eau-de-cologne, and 
laid it upon the aching brow. 
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" It does me good to have you by my side, dar- 
ling," said Gilbert, fondly. 

" Does the cool handkerchief do you good ? " was 
Emily's reply. 

" A great deal ! " 

And so it did. The constantly renewed applica- 
tion, the soothing touch of the slender fingers, stole 
away the pain, and in a little time sleep fell gently 
upon the sufferer. 

Not till then did Emily rise ; but when thoroughly 
coxkTinced that he was tranquilly sleeping, she crossed 
the room on tip-toe and drew the curtains; then 
throwing a gauzy covering over the sleeper, she as 
quietly stole out of the room. 

"Now, if only our Mends would leave us alone 
to-day!" sighed Emily to herself, as she left the 
room ; "or if, at any rate, they will keep away this 
morning, there will be some chance for his head to 
get well;" and she stole about like any mouse 
through their little cottage rooms, smoothing and 
putting in order and beauty, and re-arranging, what 
Jenny touched only to disarrange ; filling the vases 
with fresh flowers, and searching among her trea- 
sures — her bridal gifts — for some new and pretty 
object to beautify the minister's home. 

She stole now and then a peep at the sleeper. 
How calmly he slept ! How much good that sleep 
would do him! What must he not have suffered 
before she came ? How she knew he had not had 
very pleasant quarters to stay at in his bachelor 
days. The tears came into her eyes as the thought 
of his suffering alone came to her mind; and a 
little glad feeling quickened her pulses as she 
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remembered that it would no longer be so ; that she 
was there to love and cherish him. 

She was busy kneeling before a small trunk of 
books, making selections from their number to 
mingle on the shelves of the bookcase with her 
husband's, whien she heard his Toioe. 
''Emily, darling, where are you?" 
He peeped in at her the same moment. 
" Are you awake? are you better, dear Gil? " she 
eagerly asked, attempting to rise; but he playfully 
placed his hands on her shoulders and held her 
down. 

"Much better, little one. And what are you 
about ? " 

'' Looking out some books. But are you sure you 
are better? No, you look pale yet. Did J wake you?" 
"No, little mouse, you did not; but another 
ominous sound did. We hav0 visitors coming." 

" And you so ill ! Oh, it is too bad ! What will 
you do ? Stay in here, dear, and I will go out and 
receive them." 

" No, no ; that will never do. 'What ! allow my 
little wife to introduce herself? Certainly not. No, 
darling, my head is better; and if you will let 
Jenny make me a strong cup of coffee to take with 
my dinner, after our visitors have gone, I shall be 
better able to receive the rest." 

" You shall have your cup of coffee, but not one 
of Jenny's making," said Emily, springing up and 
looking archly into her husband's fatoe. " But will 
you not let me get it for you now, dear Gil ? You 
took no breakfast." 

The tone was beseediing, and the soft blue eyes 
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pleaded for yes, but the words, *' Not yet, darling/' 
sealed hy a kiss, was aU the answer they got ; and 
Gilbert walked Tery qnietly to the glass to arrange 
the hair that had been sadly disordered by the eau- 
de-cologne with which his head had been deluged. 

Peeping out at one coiner of the window blind, 
Emily saw at once that what her husband had pre* 
dieted had really happened. She had proved an 
attraction to the Spencers already — for it could be 
none other than Lilian and her brother at the gate. 

Pardon our bride that, in her anxiety to appear 
weQ. in the eyes of her husband's peopIe*^ihat, in far 
greater excitement than she had experienced at any 
other call — she tamed to her husband after a hasty 
arrangement of her dress and hair, and asked a litde 
anxiously if she should do to appear before the 
TiaitoiB. 

'* Surely, my dear child," he replied, rather graTely; 
but the half tearful look that met his melted the gra- 
Tify to a smile. He took his little wife in his arms. 
'' Do you not think, darling, that what wiU do for 
nu, will do for my people ? " he asked playfully — 90 
playfully, that the tears were lost in smiles; and 
when Jenny's tap came at the door to azmounce the 
visitors, Emily was quite herself again. 

The sly peep. through the window had scarcely 
prepared her for the loveliness of the young girl, who 
rose as she entered and placed her hand in hers. In 
troth, Lilian Spencer was very lovely. Soft natural 
ringlets of a rich golden brown swept away from her 
faix face and fell in thick dusters beneath her small 
velvet riding-cap. Her eyes were blue and of a 
languid softness, and her very fair complexion, fluntly 
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tinged with rose, gave an expression of great deli- 
cacy to her countenance. She was tall — ^much taller 
than Emily — ^but slight and graceful, and the close- 
fitting habit of dark cloth she wore infinitely became 
her ; and yet there was a degree of hauteur upon brow 
and lip that rather chilled than won the affections of 
our minister's wife. She turned to the brother with 
an expression of relief. He resembled his sister con- 
siderably, certainly in the colour of his hair and eyes; 
but the expression of the fSEU^e was quite different, 
and his manner essentially so. Hugh Spencer, from 
the light locks that curled short and crisply up from 
his bold brow, to the sunny laughing blue eyes that 
won your attention whether you would or not, was a 
type of manly beauty. Not that he had, indeed, the 
pretensions his sister possessed ; but where she 
attracted by delicacy of expression, he won by bold- 
ness of outline and massive proportion. 

*' We have taken an early opportimity of paying 
our respects to Mrs. Owen," he exclaimed, in clear 
manly tones, to the minister. '' My sister Lilian and 
myself must serve for the rest of the family, I 
believe." 

" Mamma seldom leaves home," interposed Lilian, 
" but she desired her compliments, and trusts that you 
will bring Mrs. Owen very soon to Hawthorn Valei." 

Mr. Owen assured them he should feel pleasure in 
doing so, and then followed desultory conversation ; 
inquiring of Emily as to how she liked the country 
in general, and Glen Ness in particular ; till at length 
on rising to go the whole party stood grouped at the 
door, looking out upon the hiU before them. 

" You attend our little chapel ? " asked Emily. 
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" Frequently," said Lilian, the colour mounting to 
her cheek ; " we were there yesterday." 

" We neyer go anywhere else, Mrs. Owen, at any 
rate," laughed Hugh. " I am afraid we are a sad 
set altogether." 

" Papa and mamma belong to the Church of Eng- 
land," said Lilian, rather haughtily. "The mem- 
bers of that Church seldom like attending dissenting 
places of worship." 

" Is there a church here ? " asked Emily of Hugh. 

" No, indeed ! " he answered; " none nearer than 
fifteen miles. We go there once a year, maybe," he 
continued archly ; '' and so, as Lilian and I are not 
afraid of being infected by dissent, we do make our 
appearance sometimes in the little Glen Ness chapel 
since Mr. Owen has preached there. Not so often as 
we ought, perhaps," he continued, with a deprecatory 
look at Emily ; " but maybe note," and he extended 
his hand frankly by way of adieu — ** now Mrs. Owen 
has come, we shaU be better acquainted, and she will 
not need to give such reproving glances." 

Emily laughed. How ardently she desired such a 
consummation. As she stood by her husband's side, 
watching the youthful pair as they quietly cantered 
ioff on their well-groomed horses, she inwardly prayed 
that Gilbert's prayer might be realised, that her 
nfluence might be for good. 

"We will certainly go and see Hawthorn Vale 
and its inhabitants," said Gilbert, as they retired in- 
doors. " I was not wrong, W6W I, love ? Your pre- 
sence here at Glen Ness will, I trust, be indeed a 
blessing to others besides me." 

"Ah, Gilbert, I shall need your guidance, your 
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prayers, very much now/* replied Emily, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

" You will haye them, dearest, and I ycurs. We 
will pray together, and united prayer will be blessed/** 



CHAPTER IX. 

— ♦ — 

THE INVITATION. 

" In heaps on heaps the doubling vapour sails, 
Along the loaded sky, and mingling deep, 
Sits on th' horizon round a settled gloom." 

Gx.£K Ness under a cloud ! Yes, verily, and such a 
mist existed when Emily threw up her window the next 
morning, that she was feign to throw it down again. 

Where were the green hills that yesterday looked 
80 green stretphing out before the cottage. Where 
were the golden wattles that had looked so golden in 
yesterday's sun. That grey mist had curtained all 
from view; and drop after drop of small drizzling 
rain fell upon the leaves of the passion flower and 
into the pink and white cups of the ixias; drop 
after drop weighing down the monthly roses, and re- 
freshing the violets at their feet, till they looked up 
intensely blue amidst their green leafy bed. 

What a morning ! Emily felt sadly disappointed, 
for she had promised herself a rare treat — a long ride 
with her husband, and a visit to his other station. 
Every Tuesday afternoon, he told her, he rode to 
Mount Clare, and somewhat of the beauty of this ride 
and the kindness and simplicity of some of its inhabi- 
tants had disposed Emily very much to desire to 
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accompany liim. Very much disposed indeed was he 
to desire the same. He had introduced his young 
bride to only a portion of his people — the principal 
portion, to be sure, those he resided among ; but those 
of Mount Clare must not be forgotten. They would 
welcome her as gladly as the Glen Ness people had 
done; perhaps in a less refined manner (for Glen 
Ness was aristocratic in its own idea), but not a whit 
less warmly. 

But this rain — this rain ! — the visit on her part was 
over for that day. Emily knew that quite well, as 
she stood nursing her disappointment at the window, 
and vainly hoping that the mist would at least up- 
lift one comer, and betray its golden lining. Not it, 
indeed; the rain fell in steady, continued drops, as 
though it had not the slightest inclination to cease 
the whole of that day. 

" No Mount Clare for you to-day, darling," said 
Gilbert, as he sat down at breakfast, after throwing 
off an oil-skin cloak that bore testimony to having 
been out in the wet that morning. 

" Oh, no ; I suppose not. I am so disappointed,'* 
said Emily, looking up. " I was building so much 
on the pleasure of this ride." 

" And so was J, little one. I wanted your com- 
pany very much. I have had plenty of solitary rides 
and journeys ; but I suppose I must submit to another 
to-day, for I certainly cannot take my little wife out 
in the rain." 

'* But, Gilbert, surely you will not go yourself, will 
you ? Only see how it rains ! How remorseless 
those clouds look ! You will be wet through and 
through before you reach Mount Clare." 
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" I must go early then, daxling," he replied, with 
a smile, "that I may get dry before preaching. It 
is imperative that I go." 

" And the night, dear Gil ! what if it rains thertf 
and is dark ? How can you get back ? " asked 
Emily in alarm. 

'' I shall try to do so; but if I should not come, 
you must not be frightened. You will have to get 
accustomed to my absence, dear Emmy, for it is some- 
times unavoidable." 

** Yes, I suppose so," said Emily, baulking a little 
sob. " I shall get used to it, no doubt, in time." 
But even in the broad daylight she could scarcely 
look calmly at a night spent alone with Jenny in 
their pretty, but very lonely, cottage. 

** Is the necessity real for your going through this 
rain ? " she presently asked. " Why, I should 
think you will scarcely have anyone to hear 

you?" 

** Beal necessity, Emmy. I am about my Master's 
business, and there are several of His people up at 
Mount Clare who do not think of the wet." 

" But they should think of the minister and his 
ride," said Emily, half poutingly ; " I think they 
ought not to expect you on wet days." 

''This is one of the lessons my little wife has to 
learn," said Gilbert rising, and playfully putting his 
hands on her shoulders ; '' all is not smooth, dear, in 
the work before us. But there is One who giveth 
strength to the weary, who lendeth wings to the 
faint, even the wings of faith." 

Steadily aU the morning the rain came down — ^no 
lifting of the mists — no peeping forth of the sunshine 
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through a riven doud — ^and Emily had to witness 
very disconsolately the quiet preparations her husband 
was making for his journey, a journey of ten miles, 
without daring again to utter a word to detain him. 

He started immediately after dinner. Emily 
watched him bring his horse roimd to the gate, and 
fasten his vaHse before the saddle, took his warm but 
gentle " good-bye," and saw him ride off, and then — 
and not till then — she gave way. Rushing into her 
little bed-room, she fastened the door after her, and 
hiding her face upon her piUow, burst into tears. 
Silly little wife, but it was the first time she had been 
left alone, and she felt very lonely, — the first time 
she had experienced the sorrow felt by many a 
minister's wife, that of seeing her husband go forth 
to bear the brunt of wind and rain without the pos- 
sibility of assisting him. 

She battled with her tears at last, and tried to 
laugh at her fears, and resolutely set herself to the 
task she had reserved for her husband's absence; 
the task of arranging her boxes, emptying them, and 
placing the clothes in the chests of drawers, together 
with trinkets and little relics of her maiden days. 
Then came another, not less pleasant, task, the review 
of her husband's wardrobe, and she left the bed-room 
for her little parlour, with two or three shirts in her 
hand to r^-button, and two or three pairs of stockings 
to mend. It was something to divert her mind at 
any rate ; and she sat and darned and mended all 
the afternoon, with her chair turned £x)m the window 
and her feet upon an ottoman, never giving a glance 
out of doors. When she had finished, and at last 
rose up to look without, she was surprised to find 
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that the rain had ceased, the mist had rolled up ^m 
the hillsi and the promise of a brighter morning on 
the morrow was betrayed by the crimson glory of 
the setting sun. 

'' Gilbert will be back to-night/' she exclaimed to 
herself, with a smile as bright as the parting sun- 
beam ; " and he wiU not be wet either. Dear me I 
the rain must have ceased some time, and it is getting 
late. I wiU see what Jenny is doing.'' 

Poor Jenny ! She was one of a large family, and 
came from a small farm-house, where all was in- 
cessant noise and work and bustle. It was such a 
change this extreme quiet, and the work was soon 
done up. She could not avoid feeling a little awe of 
her young mistress, even yet, in spite of her kindness ; 
and though she felt dull enough, she had not dared 
to venture near the parlour, excepting for one sly 
peep, and there was so unpromising an opening 
for a chat written in the grave thoughtful face of 
her young mistress that sbe quietly tip-toed back to 
the kitchen. What should she do ? There was no 
work to be done, and it was too early to get tea. 
She finally sat down upon the chair by the table, 
stretched her arms upon it, laid down her head upon 
them, and was soon far off into the land of dreams. 

So Emily found her an hour afterwards, and the 
sense of her own loneKness made her feel more for 
Jenny's. She gently roused her up, and set her about 
arranging the table, her own activity giving a fresh 
impetus to the girl's. 

She had just run out into the garden to see if the 
radishes were in fit condition to pull, when a knock 
at the £ront door sent her flying back again. 
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Anoiiher visitor, and Gilbert out ! Well, it could 
not be helped ; she must make the best of it. 

She was presently summoned into the parlour by 
Jenny, who brought word, in low whispers, that 
Miss Gordon, the young lady from the Mill, was 
there. 

Emily was prepared to give her a pleasant recep- 
tion ; prepared to like her ; and the warm, yet not 
ungraceful, reception she received as she entered the 
room, made a conquest of her at once. Maggie 
Gordon and Emily Owen became close Mends from 
that moment. 

And Maggie being in no hurry (for her father had 
ridden with her, and had promised to call for her 
on his way back) was easily persuaded to take off her 
things, and come in and share Emily's tea. How 
pleasant that was, to have a companion when Gilbert 
was away, and a companion she was sure she should 
like so much. 

Maggie was a Scotch girl, a warm-hearted one ; but 
she was almost more Australian than Scotch, for she 
remembered little of the home country from personal 
experience. Everything Australian had a double 
value in her eyes. She loved her adopted country, 
its hills and valleys were dear to her, and dearer than 
all was the sweet Glen Ness, where almost all her 
days had been p£issed. Like many another Austra- 
lian lassie, she had never been to Adelaide, but of 
its wonders she had heard, and Emily had a good 
deal to tell her about them. 

Something else Emily found out that was better 
than all — that she was seeking the Saviour, and had 
long been doing this, like Nicodemus, by night. Mr. 
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Owen did not know this ! How joyful it made her, 
the thoughts of telling him the glad news that his 
ministry had again been blessed, and that another 
was coming forward to testify of her love for Jesus ; 
that other being the fair musician of Glen Ness 
chapel. A very happy evening the two passed 
together, a very short one it seemed, in spite of 
Gilbert's absence, and then came Mr, Gordon to take 
his daughter home. 

A fine tall man was the Glen Ness miller, an active 
man in the Church, one of its most energetic deacons. 
He pleased Emily very much by his blunt cordial 
manner, and at leaving, he conveyed his wife's 
respects, and hopes that on Thursday evening Mr. 
Owen and herself would come and take a fidendly 
cup of tea with them. 

"There are many in Glen Ness among our little 
congregation will like to become acquainted with 
you, Mrs. Owen : our room's a large one, if it has no 
other merit.^We hope you will come." 

Emily was sure they would, if no previous engage- 
ment of Mr. Owen's interfered; and she parted £:om 
Maggie with the hope of soon meeting again. 

It was late when Maggie Gordon lefb ; and stiU 
later when the quick ears of Emily heard the tread 
of her husband's horse. A short time, and she was 
no longer alone. 



CHAPTER X. 

— ♦ — 

THE RECEPTION PABTY. 

'* In the festive honr, refine 
Earthly love to joys divine, 
Turn ike water into wine — 

Gracious Saviour, hear ! " 

Thvbsdat was fine again, all the more lovelj for 
the rain, the grass had taken a richer hue, and the 
wattles shook out rare perfiime from their golden 
blossoms. All nature wore a livelier aspect, and 
seemed to rejoice ; and such a gush of bird melody 
arose from hill and vale, that it was worth while to 
have endured a few clouds and rain storms while 
such were the results. And so it is with the 
Christian: the clouds maj thicken and loom over 
his sky ; the rude storms of time may shake him to 
the yeiy foundation ; but he knows that the clouds 
will pass away, the sun will break through the 
darkness, and the time of the *' singing of birds " 
will come, for the sunshine of God's love is 
eternal! 

Emily Owen had thoroughly enjoyed the last two 
days, for she had had plenty of her husband's 
company, and the weather had been so fine 
that they had taken two or three little excursions 
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together; not to pay visits^ that was left for the 
following week, but just quiet little drives, to view 
the country. Mr. Owen had given his wife plenty 
of views of Glen Ness from different points, and she 
had learnt by those distant views to recognise the 
different houses, and knew already something of the 
history of their inhabitants. Then, on Wednesday 
evening they had driven to chapel, for it was Glen 
Ness service night ; and there. she had a very happy 
evening indeed. Free from the excitement and 
tremor of a first appearance, she sat quietly in her 
pew drinking in the words that so eloquently came 
from her husband's lips; wonderinjg^ at herself 
meanwhile that she should be so honoured as to be 
his wife. How imworthy she seemed, how almost 
impossible it appeared to her that she could ever 
reaUif help him in his work ; and yet, timid little 
wife as she was, she had already commenced her 
work, when encouraging forward one who was 
seeking the Lord, seeking in solitude. How much 
good she had done by her few simple loving 
words, she little knew. 

And how frequently are these quiet, almost tm- 
conscums, workers made a blessing : how often a single 
sentence uttered in a loving spirit becomes most 
truly the '' bread cast upon the waters, found after 
many days." The Lord has many of these quiet 
labourers in His harvest, sighing, maybe, that they 
are doing so little for Him, though, imknown to 
themselves, they are winning souls to know and love 
Him. 

Even while Emily was sadly thinking how little 
calculated she was to be a minister's wife, a help- 
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meet to Gilbert, he, on listening to her simple 
recital of her evening with Maggie Gordon, was 
thanldng God fox the helper He had bestowed upon 
him, the sharer in his work — ^rejoicing that he was 
no longer alone in any sense of the word. 

Thursday was a lovely day. Spring had brought 
out the blossoms gloriously ; the ground was mingled 
green and gold. How lovely the hills looked in their 
verdant dress, soft, luxuriant. From the house-door 
Emily could see the thick cherry-tree boughs, beneath 
which she had enjoyed more than one seat — ''Gilbert's 
study," as she named it ever after. It did her good 
to see the rich green leaves, for it brought many 
thoughts to her mindj thoughts of the sermons 
that had been studied there before she became his 
wife— thoughts of those yet to be studied. 

And Thursday was the party at Mr Gordon's. 

''I thought, Gilbert, you did not much approve of 
parties," said Emily rather archly, as late in the 
afternoon they began to prepare for this first formal 
invitation. 

*' I do not, generally," he replied, with a smile ; 
'' or rather, I should say, not the generality of parties. 
I esteem them usually as a mere waste of time, if 
nothing worse can be said of them." 

'' But the parties ^ou are likely to. be asked to will 
not deserve this character, surely, dear Gilbert." 

*' Not the one we are going to to-night, Emmy ; 
but I have been invited and I have unknowingly 
accepted the invitation, where it has been absolutely 
pain for me to stay : and this amidst professing 
Christians ! I do not mean in Glen Ness, but else- 
where, dear: so do not look so grave. I remember 
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one evening particularly; the invitation had been 
most pressing, the host and hostess were both mem- 
bers of a church, and regular attendants at its ser- 
vices ; I could do nothing less than accept it, but, my 
dear little Emmy, I soon wished myself back again at 
home. As it was I could only sigh, look grave, and 
remember what worthy John Bunyan tells us about 
' religion in her silver slippers.* " 

" Why — what was done ? and were you the only 
minister there ? " 

" I was not : the minister of the church to which my 
friends belonged, sat by — ^very complacently looking 
on — throwing out occasionally some quiet sarcasm 
about strait-laced people, and people ' righteous over- 
much,' for my especial edification, I presume. There 
were many young people present, and for their grati- 
fication our complying hostess got up a little dance. 
* It was a quiet, innocent amusement,' she whispered 
apologetically to me. * She did not approve of public 
balls — oh no ! but this was so very different, so pri- 
vate and select, only friends ; ' and her pastor confirmed 
her in her opinion by replying — ' Young people must 
not be mopes.' " 

'' Oh, Gilbert ! " 

" Then, after the dancing, came song after song, 
till at last, sick at heart, and weary with an argu- 
ment on the subject that I got up with this same 
worldly pastor, I left the place." 

" And can this be Christianity ! " exclaimed Emily, * 
sadly. 

** No, my love: — Christianity is pure love for 
Christ. Love that seeks to do His will ; to follow 
Him, and not the world. But, alas ! there is too little 

F 
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of this in the present day ; too mucli seeking to win 
the love of the world by sinful compliance. What 
would Paul say could he see many of our professors 
now, who little regard his message — ' Come out from 
among them and be ye separate.' What would our 
Puritan fathers say, could they but witness this 
amalgamation of religion with the world, this in- 
stalling ' one foot in the church, the other in worldly 
pleasures.' As I teU you, dear Emily, it is the' 
reign of * silver slippers.' To profess Christianity is 
creditable, and there are not wanting those who de- 
clare not only that separation from the world is un- 
necessary, but wrong. ' How can we expect to win 
them to our religion,' they say, ' if we keep aloof 
from them ? ' And with this false sophistry they 
smooth over their own participation in the worldly 
delights they have professed to leave, and lay entirely 
on one side the Saviour^s words, ' If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.' " 

The red glow of evening ha^d given place to the 
sober, short-lived twilight, as Emily and her husband 
drove off from the little gate in their way to the 
Gordons'. They took the same road they had tra- 
versed twice before — round the hills, and so on into 
the village. The lights were here and there spark- 
ling among the foliage at Hawthorn Yale, and in the 
grey, murky light of evening (for the moon had not 
yet risen) the pillars of a verandah Euid the tall 
chimneys gleamed white in the distance. 

" We have our visit to pay there yet, little one» 
I would not willingly offend Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, 
for I take great interest in the young people." 
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** Lilian is very lovely — frail as well as lovely ; I 
admire her brother most. I think there is more in 
him." 

Emily wished most heartily that their ride could 
be prolonged, it was so very pleasant, that dim twi- 
light, half-shadowing, half-reVealing the scenes they 
passed ; so pleasant those glimpses of firesides they 
caaght through wayside windows ; those little revela- 
tions of cheerful domestic life that are twilight's own 
belongings. Pleasant, too, to hear the clank of ham- 
mer and anvil, and roar of the blacksmith's forge, 
-while upwards through the grey murky air the bright 
sparks flew; and then the puff — ^puff — puff of the 
mill— easy enough to tell when they drew near that ; 
the white jet of steam alone would have betrayed its 
whereabouts. 

Very near the mill stood Mr. Gordon's house, a 
long low baiilding, with many windows and a deep 
verandah; a small garden screened it from the 
road, and a row of poplars gave it ample shelter from 
sun rays. The bright lamp-light, streaming through 
some half-drawn crimson curtains, directed the atten- 
tion to the festive scene. Some at least of the guests 
had arrived, and they were perhaps waited for ; at 
any rate the moment the chaise stopped the hall door 
opened, throwing out a stream of light over the 
pathway, and the next moment Emily found herself 
lifted from the chaise, hurried in- doors, and receiving 
a very warm welcome from Mrs. Gordon, imder whose 
motherly care she was presently divested of hat and 
mantle in that lady's own particular bedroom, where 
already a heap of hats and cloaks betrayed the pre- 
sence of many guests. 

r 2 
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" I am so glad to see you, my dear ; so very glad 
to have you amongst us," said the kind old lady, 
whom from that moment Emily felt to love. " It 
does me good, too, to see the change in our dear 
minister, he looks so happy now. We ought to take 
care of you for his sake." 

What a support it was, to have that kind arm to 
lean on when' called to enter the large parlour ! She 
looked with pleasure into the face of her Mend, and 
a very pleasant coimtenance was it to look upon; 
the grey hair so neatly parted from a calm brow, the 
cheeks redolent of kindly dimples, the dark eyes so 
beamingly full of love, and beyond all, infinitely 
beyond all, Emily read a tale of the *' hope that 
maketh not ashamed," of joy, pure, refined, and of 
deeper source than earth. 

Rather formidable the entrance into that large 
room, lined with faces eagerly turned towards her ; 
rather formidable the shaking of so many hands, 
the receiving so many congratulations. Half-over- 
whelmed, wholly bewildered, Emily at last foimd 
herself safely through the ordeal, and once more at 
her husband's side. 

And then she could quietly look round and re- 
cognise the chapel friends, recognise many faces 
she had seen before. It was no fashionable assembly 
they had entered. All present, or nearly all, Gilbert 
told her, were members of the church, and these had 
been invited as such, with disregard to outward 
circumstances. What signified the awkward manner, 
the unstudied dress ? The credentials were of higher 
order — " Heirs of God, joint heirs with Christ, the 
children of one Father ! 
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** *One Father,* is the hallowed sound 

They breathe from day to day ; 
Trained by his love, their steps are found 

In the same heavenward way. 
Their joys are one, alike their fears, 
The same bright hope their exile cheers." 

And now went on the pleasant, noisy preparations 
for tea, the clatter of cups and saucers and ring of 
spoons, mingled with cheerful domestic talk. The 
room was pleasantly large, and well lighted, and a 
bright fire of well-piled logs burnt in the huge 
chimney, over which a large old-fashioned pier-glass 
reflected all in the room. It was chilly enough in 
the evenings yet to render a fire a very acceptable 
companion. 

Maggie Gordon had contrived to place her minister 
and his wife in the near vicinity of her own tray : she 
was flushed with excitement, for the smile with which 
the former had greeted her, and the very warm pres- 
sure of the hand he gave with it, assured her that he 
knew all ; that her hopes and fears were now no longer 
in her own keeping. She did not wish they should 
be, for now she felt she should be encouraged, and 
guided, and directed into the green pastures, beside 
the still waters she so longed after. There was a 
pretty trembling consciousness in her manner, as she 
handed tea and cake to him, especially once, when 
he kindly whispered — " You must come and see us 
very soon, Maggie." 

Very happy looked Mrs. Gordon's round, good-tem- 
pered face. No pretensions about her, though her 
husband was known to be a wealthy man, and though 
their house was one of the most substantial and best 
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furnished in the village. She had as kind a word for 
the denizen of the little log hut at its extreme comer 
in her neat print dress, as for the doctor's ladj in her 
rich glace silk, who had consented to make one of the 
number on understanding that the assembly was 
gathered to meet the minister's bride. The miller 
himself seemed thoroughly in his element, and cer- 
tainly not less so when, tea and its equipage being 
remoTed, the crumbs carefully swept up from the 
table, and the ashes from the hearth, he placed the 
huge family Bible before the minister, and handed 
hymn-books round to all in the room. 

" We have a custom here, Mrs. Owen," he said, by 
way of explanation, '^ of trying to do each other good 
when we meet together ; and I, for one, think that 
unless we do this as Christiems, our coming together 
is likely to be for the worse instead of the better. I 
think, friends, we axe all tappy and meny to-night, 
and the injunction of the Apostle is, — ' Is any meny? 
let him sing Psalms' — 'singing unto yourselves hymns 
and spiritual songs ' — 'making melody in your hearts 
to the Lord.' We all desire to do this, friends," said 
he, looking roimd upon the assembled groups, among 
whom there was an immediate movement of ap- 
proval. 

" I have not to ask our minister's opinion on the 
subject. I know it well; and thank him for the sug- 
gestion that first made our little parties a time of 
refreshing before the Lord. We have had many 
happy meetings before, and I trust may have many 
yet, if it is the Lord's will." 

At a look from her father, Maggie rose and opened 
the harmonium that stood at one end of the room. 
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A look and a word from her brought a group of 
the young people around her — the Glen Ness choir 
1 — and a very pleasant group they looked. Young 
men in the prime of early manhood, young maidens 
in their blushing girlhood — cmd most of these had 
given their hearts to the Lord ! How pleasant for 
the pastor to know that! Emily felt her eyes fill with 
glad tears as she gazed ; they were nearly overflowing, 
as the deep, warm, hearty voice of Mrs. Gordon read 
the following hymn : — 

** Kindred of Christ, for His dear sake, 
A hearty welcome here receive ; 
May we together now partake 
The joys which only He can give. 



** To you and us by grace is given 

To know the Saviour's precious name ; 
And shortly we shall meet in Heaven, 
Our hope, our way, our end, the same. 

** May He, by whose kind care we meet, 
Send His good Spirit from above ; 
Make our communication sweet, 
And cause our hearts to burn with love. 

** Forgotten be each worldly theme 

When Christians meet together thus ; 
We only wish to speak of Him, 
Who lived, and reigns for us. " 

The sweet tones of the harmonium, the chorus of 
young voices, imited by old and young, thrilled 
Emily's heart with a joy she had never known before. 
** Ah, how," she thought, ** can any say that Chris- 
tians are not happy ! They have pleasures far sur- 
passing any the world enjoys." 

The voices ceased, and a few moments' interval 
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ensued. Her husband's voioe at length broke the 
silence, arresting her thoughts, and she was again 
listening in rapt attention to the words of that beau- 
tiful thanksgiving Psalm— 

" Bless the Lord, oh my soul^ and forget not all 
His benefits." 

And then followed a hearty, fervent prayer from 
Mr. Gordon, in which he commended to the care of 
his Heavenly Father, his minister and his young 
wife, praying that both might prove a blessing to 
each other and to the Church, blessing and blest. 

What a happy evening it was f interspersed with 
many beautiful hymns, and profitable, pleasant con- 
versation and fervent prayer. 

" You have enjoyed this visit, love ?" said Gilbert, 
with a smile, as they drove homeward beneath the 
full, clear light of the moon, at a rather late hour. 

" Oh yes, dear Gilbert ; very, very much. I have 
been very happy ! " 

" Remember, dear Emmy, it was when the disci- 
ples of Emaus were talking of Jesus, that He drew 
near and caused their hearts to bum within. We 
have known something of this to-night, darHng, 
have we not ? And, — 

** * If such the sweetness of the streams— 
What must the fountain bo t ' " 



CHAPTER XL 



A CONTRAST. 

** Why fondly pluck the withering flowers, 
That only deck thy tomb, 
While amaranthine wreaths and bowers 
For thee immortal bloom ? " 

If "Hawthorn Vale," with its tall white chimneys 
and glimpses of snowy pillars, looked aristocratic in 
the distance, a near approach certainly did not de- 
tract from the character. All that could betoken the 
wealth and standing of the possessor, all that could 
bear witness to his taste or caprice, were lavished on 
erery hand. The house itself, substantially, almost 
massively, built, was surrounded by a broad piazza 
supported by pillars, round which essayed to climb 
rare flowers of the convolvuli species, and passion 
flowers of crimson hue. A fountain played in its 
ample basin at a little distance from the house, show* 
ering down a thousand crystal drops upon the thickly 
gathering flowers beneath and around ; and beyond 
this, on either hand, swept a smooth carriage drive^ 
leading to two park-like gates, and so out into the 
road. A high hedge-row of hawthorn separated the 
stables and other offices from the house, and this, at 
the present season of the year, was white and pink 
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with delicate May-blossoms, filling the air with their 
fragrance, bringing most irresistible memories — 
happy memories of old England, and her shady, per- 
fumed lanes and green fields. A smooth, velvety 
lawn, interspersed wiih flower-beds carefully tended, 
and raie and graceM shrubs, added to the beauty of 
the scene. From, the plate-glass of the large bow- 
windows, and the rich hangings, to the richly-stained 
glass doors that opened on the balcony, all told a tale 
both of taste and opulence. 

Mr. Spencer was a sheep farmer who counted his 
flocks by thousands. Most prosperous had been his 
colonial career. A town house in Adelaide, and this 
charming spot at Glen Ness, were some of the results 
of his wealth. He had but two children, a son and 
a daughter — the two with whom our readers are 
already familiar ; and it was the extreme delicacy of 
the latter that rendered their residence at Glen Ness 
most enduring, medical opinion uniting to pro- 
nounce town life extremely prejudicial to her health. 
To beautify, and improve, and collect around him all 
most lovely in their coimtry home, became therefore 
one of Mr. Spencer's greatest hobbies. Hawthorn 
Vale, in such hands, grew into a very charming place. 

It was not half-a-mile from the little cottage of the 
Owens', and the afternoon they had selected for theii 
visit was so fair that a walk was inviting. Emily 
declared when her husband proposed it that she 
should infinitely prefer it to riding. So, in honour 
of the occasion, desirous also of doing credit to her 
husband's taste, she arrayed herself very carefully in 
a very pretty silk dress, just relieved by delicate lace 
at throat and wrists. A shawl of some soft flezHe 
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material, and a neat little hat with a snowy feather 
drooping gracefully over the brim, completed her 
toilette. Her husband was waiting for her when she 
came out of the little gate. He came towards her, 
and she took his arm. 

'' You do not seem quite in the same spirits, dear 
Gilbert, as you did when we were going to Mr. Gor- 
don's," she presently said, after they had walked 
some distance in almost perfect silence. 

" Do I not, love? Well, I suppose it is so. The 
company is not so congenial; at least, not in one way, 
and that the best way. We were going among bre- 
thren the other evening — among those who loved the 
same Lord, and who delight to talk of Him. I knew 
the time would not be lost, but would be turned to 
good account. But, spite of the loveliness of * Haw- 
thorn,' spite of the erudition of its master, and the 
politeness of the whole family, I am not in my ele- 
ment there. Still, my dear, I do not wish that you 
should share my feelings. I am earnestly, prayer- 
fully anxious, that this introduction may be the 
means of good, and I believe, dear Emmy, it will. I 
think the invitation, at any rate, is a good beginning. 
I own I am surprised as well as pleased at it.'' 

** Do you think, then, Mr. Spencer's feelings against 
dissent are so strong ? " 

"Yes; they — that is, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, are 
strong upholders of Church and State, and any de- 
parture from the national religion they consider as 
heterodoigr in the extreme. Mr. Spencer for a lorg 
time looked very coldly on our little chapel, consider- 
ing it an innovation, although fifteen miles aT^ay 
from the Established Church, so that the people were 
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seldom or never able to attend publid worsliip at all< 
I do not know what he considers me ; but certain it 
is he never sanctions our meeting by his presence, 
and how it is that his son and daughter are allowed 
to come, I cannot tell." 

" Perhaps they choose for themselves, like so many 
of the young people in this colony," said Emily. 

" Attracted by the novelty of the service, and well 
pleased at a change of any sort, to break the mono- 
tony of country life," said Gilbert, sadly. "Well, 
any way be it, so that they are brought under the 
sound of the Gospel. God can reach their hearts ! " 

The way seemed very short, as they walked plea- 
santly chatting along. They had to turn out of the 
Glen Ness road into one less frequented — a mere cart 
track — ^through groups of wattles, gold and silver. 
The grass grew luxuriantly on either side of their 
path, and strange wild flowers, Emily had never seen 
before, every moment awakened her fresh admiration. 
With her hands filled with clustering pink and blue 
and white bells, delicate heather, and feathery fern 
leaves, they at last arrived at the white carriage gate^ 
and Hawthorn Vale in all its beauty stood before 
them. 

" A lovely place, is it not? " said Gilbert, looking 
down at his wife's flushed cheek with a covert smile. 

" Very lovely. What rare flowers ! And, oh 
Gilbert, those May-blossoms ! How exquisite ! They 
fill the air with their fragrance, and remind me of 
a little poetic morceau I once read : — 

** * Spring shook the cloud on which she lay, 
And silvered o'er the hawthorn spray, 
Then showered down the buds of May.' 
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Pink May, too ! Ah, how it brings the old house at 
home to memory, and the old English hedgerows ! " 
" May mornings too, and May queens, eh ? " 
laughed Gilbert. '* Do you not admire that crimson 
passion-flower ? " 

" Oh, that is magnificent ! that is rare ! That, 
dear Gilbert, brings the court — ^not the cottage — to 
view. 

'* Mrs. Owen is admiring your flowers. Miss 
Spencer," said Gilbert, advancing with extended 
hand and a smile, to the other end of the balcony, 
where the yoimg lady was standing, feeding a pet 
canary, whose handsome cage himg suspended by a 
silken cord from the roof. She had not seen their 
approach, but turned with a frank smile of welcome. 
*' It is very kind of you, Mr. Owen, to bring her 
so soon to see us. I was afraid we should have to 
wait for our visit a long time. You come so seldom 
to see us." 

She glanced half-timidly at the window as she 
spoke, and, without waiting for reply, drew Emily's 
hand in her arm, and led her into the house. 

** Lilian, at any rate, is not quite so indifferent to 
the minister's visits as he suspects," thought the 
young wife, as she followed her conductor through 
the spacious hall, the Hght of which was softened by 
its passage through stained glass, which threw rays 
of gold and crimson and violet to the floor. They 
stopped at a room on the right hand, and LiHan, 
throwing the door open, whispered softly — " Papa is 
in town just now ; but mamma, I know, will be veiy 
glad to see you," and then ushered them into her 
presence. And if Emily had indulged any previous 
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doubts as to the wealth or aristocracy of the owner 
of Hawthorn Vale, the luxury and refinement of 
that room would have solved them all: the soft- 
ened, modulated light that fell through the open 
windows, half shielded by heavy hangings that 
swept the floor, throwing the room half into shadow. 
But she could see, even in that first moment, that 
richly-boimd books, graceful statuettes, and flowers, 
were scattered everywhere, and that music also lent 
its magic charm to all the rest — for a superb piano 
stood in one comer of the room. This she took in 
at a single glance, as they stood a second at the 
entry. The next moment they passed with noiseless 
steps over the rich carpet, and a tall, graceM woman 
rose to meet them, with extended hand and the kind 
words, " We are very glad to welcome Mrs. Owen 
to Glen Ness." 

Mrs. Spencer was a noble-looking old lady, less 
fragile than her daughter — far more like her son. 
Her eyes were his — clear and beaming; and the 
kindly smile, though a little mingled with hauteur 
occasionally. The soft grey hair was not folded 
away beneath her delicate lace cap, but gathered in 
curls on either side her temples, and the complexion 
was still dear and fair, and not too deeply touched 
by time. From that delicate lace cap to the rich 
black satin, whose glossy folds swept the carpet, 
Mrs. Spencer looked a fitting mistress for the beau- 
tifril home she possessed, and yet Emily could not 
help looking back with a half-sigh to the warmy 
cordial, loving reception the Gk)rdons had given her. 

They sat together, sipping wine out of rich cut- 
glass and eating strawberries — some of the first 
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Glen Ness had produced, and talking on every sub- 
ject but the one proscribed — books, music, foreign 
scenery, everything but that dear tabooed theme. 
It was curious to notice the effect of a few casual 
remarks that Gilbert made of a religious kind — ^the 
frigid coldness, the impassive smile, the pursing 
of the thin lips on one hand ; but above all, 
Lilian's half-terriiied glance at the speaker and the 
spoken to. 

** Hereby is there a tale revealed," thought Emily. 
" No wonder dear Gilbert finds it painful to make 
these visits.'' 

On one of these occasions, when Gilbert was 
either unable or unwilling to withhold the truth, 
Lilian almost abruptly changed the subject by asking 
Emily if she played, following her affirmative reply 
by a request that she would favour them; and 
Emily, who was half-trembling at the result of her 
husband's temerity, gained sufficient courage to take 
her seat at the piano, and, summoning memory to 
aid, she played a very pretty little nocturne, with 
which she had many a time amused her maiden 
hours. 

"Your touch is very delicate and sweet, Mrs. 
Owen," said Lilian, " and that nocturne is a lovely 
one. I am afraid you will think that my style is 
too florid and noisy — at least, Hugh tells me so. I 
am glad sometimes," she whispered, as she bent over 
her music in search of a piece, "to drown other 
sounds as well as thoughts with my noise. This soft, 
sweet music goes too deeply down into the heart," and 
she placed her hand upon hers, as though she was 
striving to press back a pain; and dashing a few 
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hot tears that sprung impetuously to her blue eyes, 
and setting firmly the softly-ciirved lips, that would 
tremble, as though determined she would not feel, 
she ran her fingers over the keys in a brilliant fan- 
tasia, the beauty of which chiefly consisted in the 
rapid execution of an infinite succession of notes. 

Gilbert Owen rose to leave as she quitted her 
place at the piano. 

*' This is a very short visit, Mrs. Owen. I hope, 
now you know the way, you will soon come again. 
We are much alone," said Mrs. Spencer, as she 
walked with them to the door of the room, and took 
a graceful leave of them there. 

*' Do come again, Mrs. Owen," said Lilian, as she 
stood a moment at the white gate; "you will perhaps 
like us better when you know more of us," and 
turning abruptly, she ran back to the house, while 
the minister and his wife proceeded homewards also. 

*' And what do you think of this visit, dear 
Emily? Unsatisfactory, — eh, love?" 

"Not wholly so, dear Gilbert. There is some- 
thing about Lilian that puzzles and pleases me, and 
gives me hope," and she related the little whispered 
incident that had passed. 

" The wind bloweth where it Hsteth ; thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell where it cometh 
or whither it goeth. So is every one that is born of 
the Spirit," repeated Gilbert, solemnly, as they 
enterod their own little gate. 



CHAPTER XIL 
— • — 

THE COTTAGE AMONG THE BOOKS. 

*^ Wide was his cure, the hoases far asonder, 
Yet never failed he, or for rain or thunder, 
Whenever sickness or mischance might call, 
The most remote to visit, great or small. " 

The first few weeks of Emily's married life was 
one round of visiting or receiving visits. All Glen 
Ness and its neighbourhood seemed anxious to be 
early acquainted with the minister's wife. Those 
even who rarely or Jiever entered the chapel, did not 
exempt themselves on that account. Dr. Bayment, 
and Mr. Cross the schoolmaster, were among the 
latter number. And Mrs. Clifford, the landlady of 
the '' Glen Ness Arms," and Mr. and Mrs. Bennet, 
the store-keepers at the extreme end of the village, 
thought a visit £tx)m them a duty at once incumbent 
and pleasing. To return all these visits became, 
after a time, very wearying, and Emily began to 
long for a little period of home quiet. 

It came at last, a few days of perfect rest — not 
before she needed it. Indeed, the last two or three 
visitors who called Gilbert excluded her from seeing 
at alL She had had enough of excitement and 
&tigue for a time, at any rate, and a little rest 
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would soon restore the pale cheek to its wonted 
hue. 

'^ When I take you out again, dearest, it shall be 
quite out of Glen Ness, away among the rocks. 
You shall have a ride on a side-saddle for a change. 
Maggie Gordon will be delighted to lend you her 
pony. Not yet, though ; not till you have rested a 
little first." 

He did not rest himself. His duties were un- 
ceasing, and took him in aU directions, often away 
from his little wife ; and it was then that she began 
to know somewhat of the " sorrow " as well as 
the " joy " of her new life. Not indeed that she 
regretted for a moment the lot she shared ; not that 
she would not have had her husband about his 
work. No; she loved him for it; gloried that he 
was so true to his colours ; rejoiced that he laboured 
so faithfully for his Lord; and was only sometimes 
sorrowful that, amid all his work, she could have so 
little of him, so little of his company, and that she 
was so little able to share his burden — to relieve 
him. 

She had some alleviations to her loneliness, how- 
ever. She and Maggie Gordon had formed fast 
friendship, and the warm-hearted girl was very often 
at the minister's cottage — always^ when his minis- 
terial avocations led him to be absent two or three 
days, as they sometimes did. That first little con- 
ference between them had done much to cement their 
friendship; and to Maggie it was an inestimable 
privilege. Like many other young seekers after 
holiness and happiness, she had been seeking long 
in secret and sorrow, having been unable to reveal 
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her feelings even to that dearest of friends, her 
mother; and though she knew both father and 
mother would most heartily rejoice at such a reve- 
lation — ^though this, of aU other good, was the chief 
that they desired for her — she felt that to them, 
least of all, could she open her mind. 

What it was in Emily's face and manner that in- 
duced her sudden feeling of frankness, she could 
scarcely tell. More than likely, it was the gentle 
probing that the young minister's wife used to ascer- 
tain the state of her mind, that broke down the bar- 
rier of timidity and reserve. Whatever it was, she 
was far happier that it had done so ; for at least she 
had gained fresh prayers on her behalf, and had 
fresh encouragement to go forward. 

'' I do not think I should ever have ventured to speak 
to anyone as I have done to you, dear Mrs. Owen," 
she said one evening, when alone with Emily. 

The evening was pleasantly warm, warm enough 
now (for spring was rapidly advancing towards sum- 
mer,) to render open windows very agreeable ; and 
the two young ladies were seated where the breeze, 
flower-laden, came softly upon them, and where 
they could see both flowers, and roseate sky, and green 
hills, roseate, too, with the parting sunbeams. The 
eyes of both were on those hills, though the thoughts 
of neither. 

*' I am thankful, dear Maggie, you have gained 
courage to speak at last," said Emily, smiling, 
" but I am not quite so sure that you would have 
found it possible to conceal those feelings long, dear, 
even had I not been brought to Glen Ness ; the word 
that is as a fire mil reveal itself." 

o 2 
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" It is the feeling of uncertainty, of insecurity , that 
makes me fearful of speaMng/* said Maggie, looking 
still more steadfastly towards the hills. '^ If I knew 
I was a Christian, if I was certain that these feelings 
would last, if I was less convinced of my own change- 
able nature, I should not keep all so much to my- 
self." 

" What is it to be a Christian, dear Maggie ? " 
Emily quietly asked. 

Maggie turned a startled look upon her, and 
^coloured deeply. 

" Is it not," she answered in a low tone, " to be 
a follower of Christ ? " 

" * Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross, and follow me.' ' If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.' Yes, Maggie^ 
these are our Saviour's own words." 

" And all this appears so difficult," said Maggie^ 
the tears filling her eyes. *' There is something so 
hard in my heart, it seems to resist self-denial, and 
this makes me think I can never deserve that 
name." 

" Deserve that name, dear girl ! No, you are right'; 
we none of us deserve any name in the sight of a 
holy God, but that of sinners, and it is in that cha- 
racter we discover our need of a Saviour. Yes, we 
have hard hearts all of us : ever ready to shrink at 
self-denial, ever ready to seek our ease. The cross 
of Christ does seem too heavy to sustain ; but Maggie,, 
remember, that cross is heaviest when we seek to bear 
it alone / " 

Maggie's tears flowed fast. 

"Listen, dear Maggie, to more of the Saviour'^ 
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words," Emily presently oontinued. " * Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained you, 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that 
your fruit should remain, that whatsoever ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name He may give it you.' 
If you are the Saviour*s choice, it will be discovered 
by your making choice of Him. If you love Him 
it is because He first loved you ; if you follow Him 
it is because you are drawn by the cords of His love. 
To a Christian sin is a burden. You know some- 
thing of this burden, do you not ? " 

" Yes ! ah yes ! 1 do feel that ! " 

" And you long to be saved from sin ? You are 
ready to exclaim with Paul, * Oh wretched that I am 
— who shall deliver me from the body of this death ? ' 
With Paul also may you, my dear girl, soon be able 
to exclaim, / I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.' Jesus, only Jesus, is the uEune precious to 
the sinner. His name may well be sweet to us, its 
meaning is so dear, * He shall save His people from 
their sins.' " 

'* ' Ko name like this can soothe our fears, 
When sin or Satan rages ; 
The fonnt of life, through endless years, 

Which human grief assuages. 
A fountain ever full and free, 
Which flowed, and flows, from Calvary. 



<< 



' Jesus ! I love Thy charming name, 
All other names transcending— 
My only, all-sufficient claim 

To glory never-ending. 
My passport to those realms ahove, 
Where all extol Thy boundless love.' " 
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" If I only were like you, dear Mrs. Owen," said 
Maggie, fondly kissing the hands she held. 

" No, Maggie : covet to resemble a higher model, 
even Jesus. / am a poor, weak, fallible creature. 
Pray, dear girl, that you may grow into His image, 
may daily grow in grace and in knowledge of Him, 
and take no human being for your standard.'^ 

" I am going to take you among the rocks to-day, 
little wife," said Gilbert, one bright, pleasant morning 
soon after this. " It is neither too warm nor cold ; 
you would like a ride, would you not, dear ? " 

" Very much, dear Gilbert." 

" Well, Maggie Gordon is going to send her pony 
for you in an hour. Can you be ready by that time ? 
I am going to visit one of our old members : I 
have missed her from among us two or three Sundays, 
and am a&aid she is ill. You must prepare for a 
rough ride." 

*' It will be a pleasant change. I am longing to 
see those rocks." 

And so it was. Something different to anything 
she had yet encountered in aU her rides. The road 
led through a wild and beautifully-wooded coimtry. 
A creek, still fresh with the late rains, and in some 
places forming miniature cascades, accompanied them 
most of the way, and on its banks and roimd on 
every side grew bushes of tea-tree, white with 
blossom, and graceful cherry and black-woods, and 
silver wattle, with other flowering shrubs in pro- 
fusion. Steep rose the hills on every side, hemming 
in their pathway, and every now and then huge 
boulders of rocks, like unsightly ruins, sprang out of 
the green sides, calling forth expressions of intense 
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delight from Emily. Sometimes, too, the gum trees 
interlaced their branches above her head, and beneath 
their shade, in huge fantastic shapes, other masses 
of rock would group— the clustering tea-tree, with 
its snowy blossoms, or the honeysuckle's prickly shrub, 
with its curious red waxen-looking petals, springing 
close beside, or the scarlet creeper flinging its graced 
drapery over them. Huge boulders there were, sup- 
portLQg smaller masses of stone up-thrown by no 
human hand, and seemingly so delicately poised that 
a mere touch might dislodge them. 

Emily gazed with wondering and delighted eyes, 
as they rode slowly through these new scenes, for 
she was but an inexperienced horsewoman at present. 
And though Hague's pony had very easy paces, and 
a smooth and graced canter, she preferred a walk 
through this scenery at least, and her husband did 
not hurry her. 

They presently turned off the road, and their way 
became still more rugged. 

" Where are we going now ? " Emily asked, as 
they commenced a slow descent. 

" We are goiog to cross the creek just below us, 
dear. Do you not see the stepping-stones ? Well, 
now look up to the rocks that rise from its banks ; 
there, straight before you — can you see the house, 
near the top ?" 

" A house up there ? " 

*' Yes : and this is the only way of entrance. 
Sometimes this creek is so swollen by winter rains, 
that it is impossible to cross. The inhabitants are 
quite shut in. But they are satisfied with their 
home, and you see they have formed a garden up 
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there, and liave a dairy quite up at the top of the 
hill, j&om which Glen Ness receives some of its best 
butter. I will fasten our horses here, for I fancy 
we shall accomplish the rest of the way best on 
foot." 

A house among the rocks, and such a pretty- 
looking house, too, Emily had never expected to find. 
Why, all the world was below them ! and so indeed 
she presently thought it seemed, in more senses than 
one. When introduced into the neat little front 
room, they found the object of their visit seated in a 
large cushioned arm-chair, and crippled with rheu- 
matism, yet wearing that sweet and gentle look 
beneath her broad-bordered cap, that Emily knew 
could only be the result of a mind well-ordered 
within. 

'' We have missed you, my dear sister, at Glen 
Ness," said Mr. Owen, kindly, taking a seat near her, 
for the old lady added deafiiess to her many infirmi- 
ties. '' I feared you had been ill, for no other 
reason usually keeps you from us in fine weather 
like this." 

** Eh ! I hae been sair an' bad, sir, wi' my auld 
complain', but I've mair need to tell o* mercy than 
wae ! " said the old woman, a bright smile of welcome 
lighting up her thin, worn face. 

"We have all more reason to do that, Mrs, 
Duncan," replied Gilbert. " I have brought my wife 
to see you. She is delighted with your situation 
here, but a little tired with climbing the rocks." 

'* Eh ! and its rough for imkenned feet ! Come here, 
come here, Isabel ; place a chair for the lady. Eh, 
dear ! an' it was a happy day when ye tookit the 
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minister : a happy choice ye've made ! God send ye 
may both prove a blessing to ane anither ! " 

" Amen^ amen ! " said Gilbert^ speaking for his 
"wife; "we are both anxious to do His will, my 
fiister ; both desirous of working for Him. Have 
you been very ill ? " 

''Eh! I thocht I had e'en maist done wi* earth. 
God seemed sae near, an' the light o' heaven shining 
roun'. Rarely wrackit wi' pain was I ; His presence 
tookit the sting awa'. " 

" It does that, indeed ! " replied Mrs. Owen, 
greatly moved. "The sting of death is sin, 
Pardoned sin has no sting — 

" * If sin be pardoned I'm secure, 
Death has no sting beside ! ' 

And how do you feel now, my Mend, so lately almost 
at the end of your journey, and now recalled to battle 
a time longer with its cares and trials ? " 

" Eh ! the will o' the Lord be done ! I would hae 
weel liket to have ganged hame, for this crazy auld 
body canna do muckle the noo. But He chooset me 
to stay awhile ; it canna be for lang, ye ken." 

" Your work was not done, sister Duncan ; the shock 
of com was not fiilly ripe." 

" Eh, sir! its nae muckle such a puir body can do 
— but the dear Lord kens best." 

" Yes. He does know best, and takes His children 
home just when He thinks fit. The finished work — 
then the crown of praise — home at the end of tie 
journey ! " 

" Hame ! sweet hame ! and it wiU be sweeter, ye 
ken, for a' the sair trouble here." 
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"I said your work was not done, sister," said 
Gilbert, turning suddenly round to look at his wife. 
Her face was beaming, though her eyes were full of 
tears. " You have been spared to do us good to- 
day, and it is not the first time you have refreshed 
my spirits. You remind me, sister, of our Lord's 
own words — * And ye now therefore have sorrow, 
but I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man taketh from you.' Yes, the 
sorrow will indeed look little against the joy at the 
end! And now shall I read a little before we 
part ? " 

" Eh ! do, if it please ye; we can never hear too 
muckle of God's ain word." 

And Gilbert Owen drew towards him the old 
family Bible, in its green baize cover. He opened 
in the same chapter in John from which he had 
quoted the last text, reading and commenting upon 
it as he read. He knelt and prayed most fervently 
at its conclusion ; prayed that they might have in- 
creased faith, might look beyond every sorrow, every 
affliction, here, to the journey's end, returning hearty 
thanks for the life still spared, and asking for 
strength and submission in the future, whatever 
awaited. 

They rose from their knees to go, but that was 
not permitted without refreshment. A cloth was 
spread over the rude table, a huge bowl of rich milk, 
accompanied by mugs of blue ware, a huge loaf 
flanked by as hrge a cheese, and jars of jam, was 
the fare to which they were invited most cordially to 
" sit ben " and partake. The bread was sweet and 
white, the chease excellent, and the milk refreshing. 
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Emily at least foimd it so, for her ride had made her 
very hungry, and she was prepared to enjoy every- 
thing, firom the roughly-plastered walls and rude 
benches, to the wide chimney that took up nearly 
one side of the little room. That visit to the cottage 
among the rocks was one long remembered. The 
savour of the conversation there was not easily for- 
gotten. The ride home was a very pleasant one. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



LILIAN SPENCER. 

" The lilies of the field, with placid smile, 
Reproye man's feverish strivings, and infuse 
Through his worn soul a more unworldly life. 



t* 



The time for open doors and open windows 
came at last, the spring gradually melted into sum- 
mer, but, to Emily's eye, Glen Ness was lovely still. 
Fervid as were the sunbeams, the ground had not the 
parched, arid appearance the Adelaide park-lands 
usually wore at the same season. The grass had cer- 
tainly lost its verdant loveliness, and was brown and 
sere ; and the grass seeds were so numerous that to 
walk anywhere, excepting on weU-beaten paths or 
fenced-in roads, was destruction to dress and comfort. 
Yet, here and there, beneath the shade of large wide- 
spreading gums, were spots of green, among which 
tiny pink and blue flowers ventured their modest heads. 
The wattle blossom was all gone, but the broad leaves 
were fresh and abundant. There was no lack of 
green to rest the eyes upon, and Emily learned to 
love the old gums, and the cherry and black-wood 
trees veiy much, turning towards them as to Mends. 

The garden had lost most of its floral beauties ; 
but the leaves of the passion-flower lent so grateful a 
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shade that two or three rose bushes, and a handsome 
fuschia still bloomed in glory beneath it; and the 
vines were now in their full luxuriance, the large 
green clusters bearing promise of abundance of fiiiit. 
Things had gone on pretty much the same at Glen 
Ness as hitherto. Within the minister's cottage 
there had not been much change. One thing ex- 
cepted : Emily had lost her staunch helper, Jenny, 
who had been suddenly recalled home by the illness 
of her mother, and her place was but feebly supplied 
by her younger sister Mary. This change left plenty 
on Emily's unaccustomed hands to do ; but, disheart- 
ened as she sometimes was at frequent mistakes and 
misfortunes, she generally contrived to make all very 
snug, and give all her spare time to her husband 
when at home. How often his duties called him 
away — how often she was left quite alone with her 
little, uncanny, uncompanionable help, in those days ! 
And how many tears that same loneliness caused her ! 
He never knew, for the tears were all shed in his 
absence ; but it was so, though she grieved at herself 
too — grieved that she could not yield him up more 
readily to his Master's work. 

Not, indeed, that she was not glad and thankful to 
hear of his increasing usefulness ; not that she did 
not glory that he was so worthy a labourer in the 
harvest — the harvest for which the labourers were so 
few ; not that she could not rejoice that he was so 
full of love and zeal for the salvation of sinners. She 
perfectly understood the need of his frequent absence 
from his pleasant home. She knew well — - 

• 

** 'Tis not a cause of small import 
The Pastor's care demands. 
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But what might fill an angers heart. 
And filled a Sayiour*8 hands.'* 

But eyen these well-kiiO¥ni facts did not preyent her 
from the experience of many dreary moments during 
his absence. Sometimes, indeed, she accompanied 
him on his more lengthy trips, and those times were 
yery pleasant. She generally met with a warm re- 
ception from his people, and if at times she had 
coarse fare to partake of, and coarse accommodation 
to put up with, the hearty welcome and Christian 
communion made up for all. 

And meanwhile Maggie Gordon was a fast friend, 
and a yery pleasant companion. To her, indeed, it 
was a treat to run down to the minister's cottage, 
and entice his little loyely wife out for a walk. The 
country round was as familiar to her as her own 
home. Though Scotch by birth, she had been 
brought up and educated at Glen Ness. It was 
almost her world ; for, as we said before, the world 
of Adelaide, that capital city of our southern land, 
was imknown to her. She could scarcely belieye that 
any land could be more beautifrd to her than her own. 
Its hills, and trees, and wild flowers, reached very 
high in her estimation. Eyen the hot winds had a 
charm for her, for "if they are rather eneryating at 
the time," she would laughingly exclaim, " we enjoy 
the cool breeze that follows all the more for them." 

ACaggie Gordon, in truth, was not yery deeply read, 
but in some of the quiet eyenings she spent with 
Emily, she learnt more of other countries and their 
beauty, than she had heard of all her preyious life- 
time. And better than all earthly love, she became 
more deeply acquainted with the loveliness of that 
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Other country that '* fadeth. not away," but is ''eter- 
nal in the heavens," — whose streams are pure and 
crystalline, and never failing ; whose flowers are un- 
withering, and whose light is the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne ! She was beginning, too, to stretch forth 
her hand towards that country, beginning to " read 
her title clear to mansions in the skies." In leading 
this young disciple into green pastures, Emily found 
herself again and again truly blessed ; for the never- 
failing promise is, **He that watereth others, shall 
himself be watered." 

But though Maggie Gordon had been a constant 
companion to Emily, no second visit had she received 
from Lilian Spencer. Three or four times she had 
been with her brother to chapel, not more ; he far 
more frequently came alone, and, spite of her prepos- 
session in his favour, Emily began to feel a little 
fearful, for many cogent reasons, that not the preacher, 
but the fair organist, was the attraction that drew 
him thither. Some little consciousness in Maggie's 
manner, when Hugh Spencer was mentioned, gave 
her reason to think that the young lady herself was 
not entirely ignorant on the subject, and perhaps not 
indifferent to it, either. 

This new discovery gave Emily much pain, on 
many scores. First, because she had began to hope 
that Hugh's visits to chapel had something to do 
with an awakened interest in her husband's preach- 
ing ; that he was beginning to think of other than 
worldly subjects ; that he had discovered that his soul 
was a n^er-dying one ; and] that he was anxious to 
ascertain its friture destiny. And then, secondly, 
when she had found out how sadly she had mistaken 
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his motiyeSy she became anxious on Maggie's account. 
Maggie, newly seeking Christ and spiritual good — 
Maggie, warm-hearted and impulsive — so easily led, 
what] effect would this earthly attachment have upon 
her upward footpath ? Would not Hugh's influence 
— all worldly, all of earth — drag her down to his 
own spiritual level, in seeking to raise her to his 
temporal one ? 

But it was very certain that the Spencers would 
never accept Maggie Gordon for a daughter, proud 
in position, and wealth, and birth, as they were. 
What, then, could befall poor Maggie but disappoint- 
ment and grief, if she suffered attachment to spring 
up in her little unsophisticated heart ? '* And better 
that," thought Emily, ''than that she should be 
drawn from her love to Jesus — ^should forsake* His 
footpaths. ' There is no one that has forsaken father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or house, or lands for 
my sake and the Gospel's, that shall not receive in 
this life more abimdantly, and in the life to come 
life everlasting.' These are the words of Jesus him- 
self. Better that Maggie should experience loss in 
every earthly good, than to lose a sense of the 
Saviour's love." 

Still, of all this Maggie had said nothing. Indeed, 
from Hugh's behaviour, might be gathered that 
nothing deflnite existed yet between them, and Emily 
could do little else than think and hope that all 
would yet prove right, that these visits to the little 
chapel, differently as they were intended, might prove 
for good to Hugh. And so, with occasional little 
warning reminiscences of similar cases, detailed by 
way of interesting Maggie, she contented herself 
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Tnth leaving the matter till further deyelopment had 
rendered greater plainness of speech necessary. 

She was seated alone at needlework one lovely 
evening in the little parlour, enjo3ring the little air 
that came in through the open window, — ^welcome, 
little as it was, after the oppressive heat of the day, — 
and wondering how soon she might expect her hus- 
band's return (for he had only gone to Glen Ness on 
some church matter, and had half promised to be 
home to tea), when the click of the garden gate made 
her suddenly look up, just in time to see the entrance 
of Lilian Spencer, who, alone and unattended, had 
at length foimd her way to the cottage. 

Very much the aspect of a stolen visit it bore, for 
over the folds of her white dress a scarf was very 
carelessly flung, and a simple garden-hat of white 
chip tied beneath her chin, as though she had slipped 
out of the garden gate and made her way in spite of 
every hindrance. The flush that rose to her cheek 
as she entered the parlour wels very deep, and her 
voice somewhat faltered as she exclaimed, — 

"You must think me very imkind, Mrs. Owen, 
for never having been to see you since your visit to 
us ; but it has been unavoidable. I have not been 
well lately." 

" You are not well now, I am afraid," said Emily, 
in gentle tones of inquiry, as she noticed how soon 
the flush faded away and left the fair cheek pale. 

" Not quite well, but better," and she submitted 
to be placed in the easy-chair by the window, and 
removed hw hat, allowing her golden curls to fall 
over her pale cheeks. " I have brought you a few 
apricots — some of our flnest, Mrs. Owen — ^which I 

H 
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hope you will like," she presently exclaimed, remov- 
ing the lid from the basket she carried and disclosing 
a few choice hot-house flowers, beneath which lay, 
nestling among green leaves, the rich golden fruit, 
most temptingly presenting themselves to Emily, for 
their garden as yet had no fruit in such perfection. 

Emily's thanks were profuse. Her delight was 
very pleasant to the fair donor, who sat leaning 
back in the chair, and watching the tasteful arrange- 
ment of both fruit and flowers in vases and dishes, 
with evident admiration of the little figure so busily 
employed. 

" I would give something to have your keen sense 
of enjoyment, Mrs. Owen," she said at last, with a 
sigh, as, the pleasant task over, Emily came back 
to the window and seated herself opposite to her 
visitor. 

" And have you not ? " asked Emily, in surprise. 
*' You are so surrounded by so many enjoyable ob- 
jects." 

•^ Yes ; but perhaps that is the reason that I enjoy 
them so little. It is satiety I experience ; these things 
have lost their charm. I am growing old before my 
time." 

"You, my dear Miss Spencer! You cannot be 
so old as I am.'^ 

*' In yean^ perhaps not ; in feeling and enjoyment 
and lightness of heart, evidently far older. These 
are things of the past with me ; they have lost their 
novelty. {1 am always yearning after something 
fresh, some new excitement, and yet am never satis- 
fied. You can never have felt thus ?" 

" You are mistaken," replied Emily, gently. " I 
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have experienced much of what you say you feel — 
that yearning after happiness, never seeming to be 
attained ; that seeking after fresh sources of enjoy- 
ing, only to end in fresh disappointment." 

" You, YOU have felt this, dear Mrs. Owen — who 
always seem so happy, so contented, so capable of 
keen enjoyment ! " 

"Yes, Miss Spencer, I have felt all this satiety, 
disappointment, vexation of spirit, and from my own 
experience have proved the vanity of all worldly 
pleasures, their imsatisfying natures. It is nothing 
strange, dear Lilian,'' she continued in softer and 
more winning tones, '' nothing strange that an im- 
mortal spirit should crave after things that are im- 
mortaly is it ? " 

'' I suppose not," said Lilian, looking from the 
window to hide the tears that trembled in her eyes, 
while she yielded her hand to the kind clasp that 
had taken it; "I suppose not; but my yearning is 
not after things immortal." 

" Are you quite certain of that ? " asked Emily, 
still gently. " Is not this very satiety, this disgust 
and weariness with the things that fade away, a 
proof that they do not give satisfaction to your 
immortal spirit ? " 

** If it w so," said Lilian, half bitterly, ''the Jact 
remains — it does not help me." 

" That knowledge ? No ; but, my dear girl, the 
very want of the immortal spirit, the very craving, 
bears testimony that there is satisfaction somewhere 
to be found; and need I remind you, dear Miss 
Spencer, where f The joys of earth cannot satisfy 
an immortal spirit ; they never have done so ; they 

H 2 
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never wilL I have jdt and knofw it, and liave 
learned to ffxclaim of myself, — 

'' ' Blind eye ! fond lieart ! that yainly sought 
Endniing bliss in thin^ of earUi ; 
Bemembering bnt with transient thought 
My hearenly home — ^my second birth ; 
Till God, in mercy, broke at last 
The bonds that held me down so fast, 

As link by link was rent away. 

My heart wept blood, so sharp the pain ; 

Bnt I haye lired to connt this day 
That temporal loss, iJUmal gain : 

For all that once detained me here 

IS'ow draws me to a holier sphere.' " 

'' There was a long silence in the little room after 
that. Lilian neither moved nor spoke, but kept her 
head determinedly towards the window. She rose 
at length to go, hastily tying on her hat as she did 
so, saying that, as no one knew of her absence, she 
had better retnm at once. 

^' But I do not understand all you say, Mrs. Owen. 
I have been educated to think very differently. You, 
think I am not a Christian, and yet I have always 
been taught to consider myseK such. I have been 
confirmed, and am a member of the English Church. 
If you consider that religion is sufficient to satisfy 
the immortal spirit, have I not that ? " 

" Do you think you have ? " Emily kindly asked. 
''Do you find any satisfaction in these forms? I 
think not.'* 

" I find satisfaction in nothing, Mrs. Owen," 
replied Lilian, desperately. "It is not one thing 
more than another — it is everything. Things that 
other girls of my age delight in almost disgust me. 
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Things even' that I used to like are wearisome now. 
I cannot understand it. But I must not stay/' she 
sadly continued; "I do not think they would be 
pleased at home if they knew of this visit, for " — 
and she hesitated slightly — " why, I cannot tell ; 
they are beginning to associate my gloominess with 
my visits to the Glen Ness chapel, and accuse Mr. 
Owen wrongfully of projselytism." 

Emily's heart gave a great leap of pleasure. Now 
she longed to hear more ; but that was not permitted. 
Lilian Spencer was herself again ; and, with a hope 
that Mrs. Owen would enjoy the fruit and flowers, 
but without a promise of another visit, she ran off. 

Emily watched her slowly climbing the hill, till 
she could see her no longer; and then, kneeling 
down by the side of the window, prayed long and 
earnestly that this satiety and weariness of earthly 
good might eventually lead her to cast herself upon 
Him who in the love of His heart is still exclaiming, 
** Come imto me, ye weary and heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest." 

How refreshed in spirit was the pastor of the 
Little Glen Ness chapel that night on his return 
home, as he sat at supper and listened to his little 
enthusiastic wife, as she related her conversation 
with Lilian Spencer. Their prayers that night went 
up imitedly that the blessing of God might visit this 
poor weary heart, and that the love of God might 
fiUit 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE PASTOB'S PBOPOSmON. 

" "Tib prayer supports the soul that's weak. 

Though thought be broken — ^language tame ; 
Pray — if thou canst, or canst not speak — 
But pray with faith in Jesu's name." 

It was a leisure af!;emoon with Gilbert Owen, 
and he was very leisurely enjoying it in his own 
way. The parlour window was thrown widely open ; 
the large chair drawn closely to it, and, leaning 
back in its depths, he had been for some time very 
busily enjoying the perusal of a little manuscript 
volume in a lad3r's handwriting, the pages of which 
seemed abounding in interest to him. 

It was so warm without; the sun glowed hotly 
on the opposite hills, and but a tiny ripple of a 
breeze played among the passion-flowers in the 
verandah. Yet it was pleasant in that little room — 
so shadowy and tranquil; the murmuring hum of 
the insects without or of the truant flies within, only 
increasing the stillness. 

What was there in that little volume that so 
deeply interested the yoimg pastor of Glen Ness, 
awakening now and then the shadow of a smile, 
at other times positively provoking tears? Gentle 
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readers, on the prmciple of mutual possession, will 
you belieye it of Gilbert Owen? He had stolen 
away his little wife's diary, and was covertly enjoying 
a peep into her secret thoughts. Too bad, now, was 
it not? Too bad, that dose interpretation of the 
law of mntual rights — a downright theft we call it, 
and not to be tolerated even in our Glen Ness 
minister. 

Bat on he went, enjoyedly reading, turning page 
■after page, till the last entry set him thinking. He 
<iIosed the book, and looked out over the distant 
hiUfl. The entry was this : — 

"Nov, ISth. — A lovely day. Everything is plea- 
sant without and within. Gilbert is at home to-day. 
I have been thinking much of the words I read in 
my little daily text-book yesterday morning : — 
' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.' Now, what I want is something to do — 
something to do for Christ. I seem to be doing 
nothing, and yet how I pray and desire to be able 
to assist dear Gilbert in his work. What can I do ? 
I will pray that even this may be made plain to me.** 

" Dear little wife ! Help me in my work ? She 
<lo€Sf she does — ^little as she seems to know it," 
thought Gilbert, as he closed the book. *' Am not 
I daily cheered and comforted in my duties? Do 
not her words ^ nay, does not even her presence 
revive me ? And is she not already a feUow-labourer 
with me in the good work ? A thousand times, yes." 

And as he spoke, softly the door was opened, and 
the little ministering wife came in, peeping cautiously 
at first, but advancing boldly forward when she 
found he was not sleeping. 
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" Not adeep, dear Gilbert ! Well, I want you to 
try a glass of my lemonade — a real specific, this hot 
day," and she placed a glass of the cooling liquid 
in his hands. As she did so, alas ! her own manu- 
script caught her attention. The colour mounted 
over cheek and brow, and, with a vexed curve of the 
lip, she tried to take it from him, exclaiming, '' Oh, 
Gilbert, that is not right ! My private papers ! I 
would not have touched yours I " 

He playfully held the book above his head. 

*' What's the matter, Emmy ? " he asked, laugh- 
ingly. " I have done no harm, dearest, have I ? " 

" You should not have taken my journal, Gilbert," 
she replied, almost in tears ; '' it is not kind." 

" Would you really have deprived me of the plea- 
sant half-hour I have spent over it this afternoon ? " 
he asked, reproachfully, drawing her towards him, 
and placing the book in her outstretched hand ; but 
she only hid her face and tears on his shoulder. 

"I do not think, dear Emmy," he presently 
softly continued, " that there is anything in your 
little diary that you need desire to conceal from 
your husband. It has done me good to read it, 
and your last entry, darling, has given me a subject 
for a sermon. Come, look up, and tell me you 
forgive me. You shall see my diary some day — 
there, will that do ? " 

She looked up, smiling through her tears, and 
watched him as he drank the glass of lemonade, 
pronouncing it excellent; but she seized the first 
opportunity she had to escape and to hide the little 
book in greater security— even beyond the reach of 
her husband's prying fingers. 
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She liad forgotten all about the theft by tea-time, 
and was thoroughly enjoying herself and the quiet 
time they were having together, when a word from 
Gilbert brought it back to memory again. 

" I have a proposal to make, Emmy. You say 
you want to help me, do you not ? " 

"You know I do, dear Gilbert," Emily soMy 
replied, the quick colour springing to her cheeks. 

** I think I have found out a way for you, a way 
that will not only help me in my work, but wiU do 
good to the young members of the church. I want 
you, dear, to become better acquainted with them. 
We are too far off from the township for you often to 
visit at their houses ; besides, even then you have not 
the chance of having the young folks by themselves, 
and no opportunity of influencing them for good, or 
not so much, at dny rate, as you ought to have. 
Many of them are too shy to call here on a mere 
visit, but you must become better acquainted. How ? 
that is the next question." 

" Yes," said Emily : *' I have often thought about 
it and wished it could be otherwise. It is, of course, 
the young women of the congregation, you mean ? " 

"Yes, dear; the yoimg men, as you know, I 
intend to undertake myself." . 

" And what can I do ? " 

"That I am about to propose. It is no new 
Hung, dear Emmy, it is what fiill many a pastor's 
wife has done before you in the old coimtry; and why, 
when it has been found so useful, so blessed there, 
we should not try it in the new, I am at a loss to 
know. I mean the gathering together of the young 
females of the church — not for a Bible-class exactly, 
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but a prayer-meetmg. God lias abundantly blessed 
these meetings, dearest ; will yon not see what you 
can do to inaugurate one ? " 

"I, dearest GUbert! ought I? could I?"; 

*' 1 think you both could and ought" said Grilbert, 
smiling a little at his wife's dismay ; " Why should 
you not ? " 

" I do not know, dear Gilbert ; only that I feel so 
unfit, so weak, so timid. " 

** For fitness, for strength, for courage, you know 
full well where to go, my Emmy ; and you desire 
to be the means of sending souls to the Saviour, do 
you not ? " 

" Ah, Gilbert, above everything." 

" And of drawing the young Christian into closer 
communion with Jesus ? " 

" Yes, oh yes ! " and there were tears in Emily's 
eyes as she raised them a moment to her husband's. 

" Here, then, is an open door for you, dear. I 
shall leave you to think over it. You shall tell me 
by-and-by, when I come in to tea, what you think 
of my plan, and then I wiU aid and advise you in 
any way you like." 

He stooped and kissed his tearM little wife as he 
spoke ; then rising and putting on his hat, he 
sauntered out into the stable, where his horse was 
awaiting its customary attention. 

Emily ran off to her bedroom the moment her 
husband left her, and closed the door after her. 
Sinking on a chair by the side of the bed, she laid 
both arms and head upon it, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

" Can I do it ? can I do it ? " she thought, tears 
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staxting fortli as she did so. Shall I have the courage 
to speak before a nimiber of young people ? and yet, 
ought I to shrink ? Jesus Christ pleased not Himself; 
and if I am about His work, He can supply strength 
and courage." 

She rose a moment after, and walking to her little 
window, stood looking out on her favourite hills, and 
thinking how easy it was for Him who framed those 
bills to instil into her heart strength for every 
difficulty. Her Bible lay close beside her on the 
table; she opened it almost mechanically, but her 
eye fell on j^words that seemed the echo of her 
thought. '' 1 can do all things through Christ that 
strengtheneth me." 

That was what she wanted ; she asked no more. 
All was contained in that sentence. Christ's strength 
made perfect in weakness, His grace in every time of 
need — ^what more could she desire ? And yet she, in 
the weak imbelief ^of her heart, had shrunk from His 
service — dreading to enter on a path that promised 
so much of good and blessing, because she had 
looked at her own feebleness, mistrusted her own 
strength, and forgotten that ''underneath are the 
everlasting arms," ready to support and bear up and 
sustain in every emergency ! 

How often, fellow-Christian, do we the same? How 
oft»n are we found looking at the waves and forgetting 
Him whose power is to still them, and who so often 
in His loving way rebukes our fear with His gentle 
" O ye of little faith, wherefore dost thou doubt ? " 

Mother ! surrounded with thy little ones, wilftil, 
difficult to manage, grieving thee daily with their evil 
tempers and strong wills, art thou not often ready to 
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sink beneath thy load, to look forward with dread to 
the future, to older years, and stronger, more un- 
bending wills ? Art thou trembling at their future 
prospects? ThoUy too, art looking at the waves; 
looking at thine own weakness. Art thou alone in 
thy trouble? is there none to share thy burden? 
Thou art not alone ; thou canst not be alone whilst 
Jesus is thine — thine to bear all thy burdens — ^thine 
to sustain and comfort thee, and lead and guide thy 
wilfol ones ! Hast thou gone to Him with thy 
burdens ? hast thou sought for His influence in thy 
household ? Art thou still seeking for His protecting, 
sustaining care ? Ask on, and doubt not ; leave 
with Him thy darlings. He will safely keep them 
and comfort thee I " 

And thou who art weary with thy daily life, sick 
and weary of its monotony — day after day the same 
dreary employment — month after month, and little 
to vary its routine, and no anticipation of any change 
in the future to buoy thee up in the present ; this, 
too, is a sorrow thou mayest safely confide into the 
loving ears of Jesus. He has medicine for heart- 
weariness, as well as every other sorrow. He can 
rest thy weary spirit. He can give life to its 
monotony; and, if so please Him, change thy whole 
life's current. Only carry this thy burden, whatever 
it may be, to Him, and straightway it shall be 
lightened. 

The troubled, dismayed look on Emily's face had 
vanished, when at last she left her bedroom and 
came out into her kitchen. The little room looked 
bright and pleasant, for the rosy sunlight had stolen 
in, and fell cheerfully on the neatly-arranged table. 
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on the bright cups and saucers^ and japanned tea- 
iraj. Emily busied herself in completing the pre- 
parations for tea, filling a cut glass with Gilbert's 
favourite jam, and cutting open the light tea-cakes 
her own hands had made and baked that morning. 
A salad from their own garden, and a vase with two 
or three roses and a stem of fuchsias, gave freshness 
and fragrance to all. Tea was waiting, when Gilbert 
at last came in. 

*' Everything looks very bright and cheerful, and 
so does my little wife too," said Gilbert, as he 
smilingly sipped his tea. " I wonder, now, whether 
I am to have any answer to my proposition ? " 

" Do you expect one ? " said Emily, looking up 
with a bright smile and blush. 

" Assuredly I do, dear. Have you considered the 
question ? " 

" Yes." 

" And prayed over it, Emmy ? " 

" Both, dear Gilbert," she returned, leaning forward 
and hiding her face on his shoulder; *' I shall not 
shrink from duly. I believe God will give me the 
strength I need." 

" I am sure He will, darling — ^sure He will ; — 

" * Whoever asked for help in vain, 

Or praying, sank beneath his load ? ' " 

You will have all the help you need ; and I pray 
most earnestly that a blessing may rest upon you 
and your charge. Have you thought anything about 
the place of meeting, and the time / " 

"Yes; I thought of this room. The young 
people will not mind the walk, I am sure ; and the 
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time, every Tuesday evening/' she added, wifh a 
smile. 

''The evening I am out, eh, Emmy? Are you 
afraid of the pastor peeping in upon you ? Well, 
perhaps that will he best. And now, darling, the 
next thing to be done will be to gather your little 
band. Maggie will help you in that, nicely. Thank 
you, my little helpmate — your work is ready for 
you." 



CHAPTER XV. 

— ♦ — 

THE FIRST GATHERING. 

** Prayer is a creature's strength, his very breath and being ; 
Prayer is the golden key that can open the wickets of mercy. 
Wherefore, pray, creature, for many and great are thy 
wants. " TUPPER. 

It was the Sabbath evening, balmy and bright 
with moonshine. There bad been a large gathering 
at the evening service, and Gilbert Owen had been 
more than usually impressive. He had been dwelling 
much upon the influence of prayer, — its positive 
necessity. He had quoted Montgomery's often-quoted 
hymn, resting particularly on these lines : — 

** Prayer is the Christian's vital breath ! 
The Christian's native air ! " 

Instance after instance, from the Bible, of answers 
to prayer came flowing from his lips. Assurance 
from God's own voice, that He would not only hear 
but answer, were reiterated ; and he finally wound up 
the whole by himself most earnestly prajdng that 
upon his people — ^the people of his charge — ^the 
spirit of prayer might indeed descend, and blessings 
abundantly be given. 

It almost seemed as though the spirit had descended 
there, for a singular calm ran through the little 
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assembly. They almost hung on' their minister's 
words; scarcely breathing while he prayed so 
earnestly for them. And afterwards, when all was 
ended and they slowly rose to go, it seemed as though 
they found it hard to separate ; for gathered here and 
there in knots, they stood about in the moonlight 
talking in low tones of what they had heard, till 
their hearts grew still warmer within them, and their 
love for their minister tenfold increased. 

Emily stood at a little distance from her husband, 
round whom a number of the young men of the con- 
gregation had gathered. She knew at once what he 
was doing — ^he was still about his work. What 
should hinder her speeding with hers ? Was it not 
a good opportunity when the hearts of all were warm, 
and the thoughts of prayer and its great need were 
uppermost ? 

There was another group near her; foremost among 
them was Maggie herself — ^not talking, but with 
her back to her companions, and her eyes fixed on 
the moon, whose soft rays were just visible through 
a clump of trees as she gradually rose on the dear 
horizon, attended by a few stars. 

" Maggie !" and Emily gently placed her hand on 
the young girl's arm ; ** so deep in thought ? I have 
startled you." 

"A little. Yes; I was thinking then, Mrs. 
Owen," said Maggie, warmly returning the kiss be- 
stowed upon her. 

" What were the thoughts ? " 

" I was thinking," replied Maggie, half hesita- 
tingly, "what a glorious time that will be when 
prayer shall be turned into praise.** 
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It will indeed be glorious." 

" And I oonld not lielp wondering how, when 
prayer is so much needed here, we — or at least I — 
feel BO cold and formal, so almost utterly imable to 
ask as I oxight for the things I know I want so 
much." 

''It does seem strange, dear Maggie. It arises 
from the hardness of our hearts — our imbelief ; but 
the less we pray, the harder and colder will our hearts 
grow. I am sure of that, 

** 'Restraining prayer, we cease to fight : 

Prayer keeps the Christian's armour bright j 
And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees.' 

Pray we must, if we wish a blessing. We are com- 
manded to ask if we would have ; and ought it to be 
diflGlcult to ask of such a loving Father ? " 

" Oh no ; it ought not," said Maggie, the tears 
gleaming in her eyes. 

"I think we do not pray enough," Emily softly 
continued ; " since our Father has promised to hear 
and to answer, we ought to ask more. ' Ask that 
ye may receive, and that your joy may be full,' are 
plain words, dear ; and, Maggie, I have a little plan 
to propose on this subject, knowing the importance 
of prayer, feeling the truth of Montgomery's words 
respecting the Christian, — 
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Only while he prays he lives. ' 



I want to inaugurate a little meeting for prayer 
among ourselves. I depend upon you, dear Maggie, 
as one next to myself; and you know so well the 
young females belonging to the church, that I want 
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you to try and engage as many as you can to meet 
"with us." 

Maggie looked aghast. " Oh, Mrs. Owen, I never 
can!" 

*' Never can what, dear Maggie ? " 

" Never can pray before others. I am sure I could 
not ! " 

*'You have never tried, dear Maggie— nor have 
I ,- but we can both do so in dependence upon God's 
holy Spirit. He has promised to help our infirmi- 
ties; to make known our broken, unintelligible re- 
quests to God. Do you not feel that you can trust in 
Him ? " 

But Maggie made no answer ; and Emily gently 
continued : ** We shall at most be only a few in 
number — a little band of yoimg Christians. You will 
feel at home in my little sitting-room. It will be 
new to aU ; and if our petitions be feeble and weak, 
we shall at least have gained the blessing accorded to 
the ' two or three meeting in His name.' You will 
come, will you not, Maggie?" 

<' When is it to be, Mrs. Owen ? " Maggie faintly 
asked. 

" Next Tuesday — every Tuesday evening. Mr. 
Owen will be out then, you know. We shall have it 
all to ourselves. You will bring all you can with 
you, will you not, dear Maggie ? " 

" I will try," said Maggie, in a low voice, taking 
Emily's good-night kiss and parting words. 

" God will help us, Maggie ! " 

And more assured, more confident of help, than 
ever Emily felt, as she quietly rode home by the side 
of her husband. It was a beautiful night, calm and 
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^till in its beauty. What little breeze there was 
scarcely ruffled the leaves of the trees — scarcely 
stirred the waters of the creek ; and over all the full 
moonlight was calmly shining, and in that glorious 
arched dome of heaven glimmered those sparklets of 
glory — the stars. How much of ho;pe and faith they 
spoke ! More clear than ever seemed those words, 
so poetical, so true in their beauty, — **The morning 
stars sang together." "All Thy works praise Thee !" 
** Yes ! " her own heart added, " and Thy saints shall 
bless Thee ! " 

"You are silent, Emmy; what are your thoughts?" 

" Manifold, dear Gilbert, just now : the wonder and 
beauty of the works of our Father ; " and she pointed 
up to the moon in its clear, queen-like loveliness, 
and to the little dew-drops of glory, as she called 
them, that studded the mantle of night. 

"Ah, indeed!" replied Gilbert; "we can under- 
stand the Psalmist when he broke out into words of 
love and wonder— maybe on such a night as this : 
^When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
tigers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained; what is man, that thou art mindful 
of him? and the son of man, that thou visitest 
him?' What, indeed! And yet, dear Emmy, He 
u mindful of us — ^mindful of our smallest need — 
mindful of our slightest grief — mindful of our very 
weakness ! " 

" I know it," said Emily, with filling eyes. " I 
know it — I feel it. But, ah i what wonderful con- 
descension ! — what love! How can we ever doubt 
Him ? " 

" How, indeed ! " replied Gilbert, relapsing again 

I 2 
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into silence, a silence unbroken till they reached 
home. 

"Well, little wife," he exclaimed, cheerftdly, as 
he came indoors after having seen to his horse for 
the night, and found Emily sitting waiting for him in 
the parlour, with the supper cloth neatly laid, and 
the great Bible placed near his chair; "well, little 
wife, have you been about your work to-night ? Are 
the arrangements complete for Tuesday ? " 

" Yes ; I have spoken to Maggie, and she has im- 
dertaken the rest." 

" I am glad to hear that — ^very. Was she quite 
willing?" 

" No ; not quite. At least she is frightened — ^ter- 
ribly frightened at the idea. 1 had to encourage 
her, and myself too at the same time ; though your 
sermon, dear Gilbert, did a great deal towards that 
to-night." 

" I am thankful for that, darling ; this also may 
help you : * They that wait upon the Lord shall in- 
crease their strength ; they shall moimt upon wings 
as eagles, they shall run and not be weary.' " 

And with those words in her heart, and very often 
whispered by her lips, Emily went all Monday. 
" After all," she thought to herself, " why should I 
Jear ? Fear to petition such a Father, because some 
of His children are by ! " Her own secret prayers 
were more earnest than ever; and these promises 
were pleaded again and again. Monday was a 
peaceful, happy day. Gilbert's head was not so bad 
as usual, and altogether she felt she had great and 
unnumbered blessings to acknowledge. 

But on Tuesday morning with her first awakening 
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to oonscioiisiiess, came the remembranoe of the even- 
ing's work before her, and with it an overwhelming 
feeling of her own weakness. 

" What am I ? and what can I do, that I should 
establish myself as a leader of these girls ? How can 
I teach them, who need so much teaching myself? " 
And the tears came with* the thought, though at 
the same time came the words : — 

'* ' I can do all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.' AU things — ^no reservation. And why 
nott^M.'" 

Why not this ? eh ! why not, indeed ? Has not 
Jesus himself proclaimed, " those that honour me, I 
will honour " ? He has done so, and will. 

The day passed away, as days will pass, afternoon 
succeeded to morning, and Emily saw her husband 
mount his horse to ride off for his distant station. 

" Don't trust to your own strength, Emmy," were 
his parting words, as he turned from the garden gate. 
She did not wish to do so ; she prayed and strug- 
gled against it all that afternoon as she sat silently 
at work in her pretiy parlour. She took coimsel 
again and again from her rock of strength — ^her 
Bible; and she saw everything there to encourage 
her in this new labour of love. If the beginning was 
only over, she should not so much mind, but it was 
that she feared, 

_^ However, that beginning must be passed, and the 
time was rapidly approaching. She was too ner- 
vously excited to enjoy her tea — her solitary tea — 
and yet she was glad her husband was out this once. 
Not for anything woidd she have had him at home. 
Leaving her little maid Betty to put away the tea- 
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things, she ran away again to her room, to ask once 
ag^ain more guidance and wisdom ; and then once 
more beg^ preparations for her little meeting. It 
was to be held in the back room, and the newly- 
covered oil-clothed table received its full modicum of 
books — ^the book of books forming the chief orna- 
ment. Emily arranged the chairs aroimd the table 
in a pleasant circle, and placed a vase of flower& 
among the books, to give a more home-like, cheerful 
aspect to tJie room ; and then, having completed her 
preparations, she went and sat down quietly in the 
large arm-chair by the parlour window to wait. 

The little dock on the mantelpiece gave forth 
seven silvery strokes. Seven o'clock, and no one 
here yet ! Would not Maggie come ? Was this 
little effort for good to prove abortive? Emily 
looked out eagerly now across the hills, but nothing 
was visible. She went out and stood in the verandah ; 
then her impatience led her to the garden-gate — she 
could have a good view up the road from where she 
stood; and presently down that road she caught 
sight of three slight, girlish figures. There they 
were — Maggie and two of her companions. Well, 
they were beyond the number now — beyond the "two 
or three." They might look for a blessing, thought 
Emily, as she turned back and awaited their arrival 
indoors. A very few moments, and the little group 
were seated round Emily's table, divested of their 
hats and jackets. And perhaps never before had 
there been a more shy, timid group congregated 
together, all Mghtened at each other, yet scarcely 
knowing what they dreaded. 

Maggie's companions were very pleasant-looking 
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girls. One was Carry Lamont, the blacksmith's 
sister, a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, with a sweet 
expression of face, and a colour like the briar-rose. 
The other was Julia Cross, the schoolmaster's eldest 
daughter, whose jetty hair, dark flashing eyes, and 
pale brunette complexion, was a complete contrast to 
the other. They were both members of the church, 
and Emily knew them both slightly, so that there 
was less sid&ess among them, and certainly they 
had one bond of union. 

With trembling fingers, Emily opened the large 
Bible already marked for reading, and then selected 
a hymn. 

" You all know, dears, we have agreed to meet to- 
gether," she began, in a quivering voice at first, though 
it gradually gained strength and steadfastness ; ''we 
want to obtain the promised blessing of those that 
ask; and we have so much to ask for, have we not? 
So much we need for ourselves, for those we love, 
and for our church and minister. And even in this 
little Glen Ness, are there not many to pray for? 
many who seek not to know Him whom we love ; 
who are content to barter their souls for worldly 
gain ? Can we spend an hour more profitably than 
in mingled prayer and praise ? Ah, no ! I am 
sure we cannot." 

And, opening her little hymn-book, she read : — 

** Holy Saviour I Thou hast told us, 
"When we meet to hear of Thee, 
In Thy love Thou wilt behold us. 
And among us Thou wilt be. 



<i 



Lord of Hosts ! to seek Thy blessing, 
"We are gathered here to-day ; 
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Help US, all oar sms confessiiig, 
SaTionr, teach us how to pray. 

'* May the words we hear direct us 
How to learn and do Thy will ; 
May Thy Spirit's aid protect us 
And with faith onr bosoms filL " 

Softlj and sweetly — for the voices were very 
sweet that sang — ^floated the melody on the evening 
air. Each heart seemed responding to the words of 
the hymn, and tears of deep feeling were in more 
eyes than Emily's. 

Her voice liad gained considerably in strength 
when she opened her Bible and softly read those 
words of our Saviour commencing, "And in that 
day ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say 
imto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, He will give it you." "Hitherto have ye 
asked nothing in my name. Ask, and ye shall 
reeeive, that your joy may be fuU." 

Stronger and stronger grew both voice and cou- 
rage as she proceeded through each precious verse 
to the conclusion of the chapter. Where had 
vanished her fear ? It was gone ; the love of Jesus 
had vanquished; and, kneeling down in the midst 
of her young companions, it was her whole heart 
she poured out in thanksgiving and petition. What 
a season of love that was! What a thrill ran 
through that little assembly ! They indeed found it 
" good to be there." 

Warmly the young voices joined in singing, as 
they again rose : — 

• " Thou dear Redeemer, dying Lamb, 
We love to hear of Thee !" 
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The voices seemed to have gathered additional sweet- 
ness. They sang with their hearts, '' making melody 
unto the Lord." 

Once more Emily read — ^this time but a single 
text — " Ask, and it shall be given imto you ; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you." 

" Surely, dear Julia, we need no other encourage- 
ment to pray," she gently .exclaimed, turning to 
Miss Cross, whose sudden flush betrayed that she 
knew what was expected from her. '' It is not 
difficult to ask a friend who is so willing to grant, 
is it ? I do not think you wiU fibad it so." 

And the little group once more knelt down, while, 
in faltering accents, their young sister made known 
her petitions to the Lord — ^weak and hesitating, but 
none the less acceptable that they were so ; for it is 
not the eloquence of words that reaches our Father's 
ear — ah, no ! The simplest heart-breathings, broken 
and ^detached though they be, are far more effectual ; 
even as the lisping requests of a little child meet 
with the same attention from a loving parent as the 
more fluent petitions of those in farther advanced 
life. 

Again their voices rose imitedly in praise, and 

" Father ! whate'er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies," 

was echoed by each yoimg heart assembled; and 
Emily, feeling it so deeply that tears stood trembling 
on her lashes, could scarcely compose her voice to 
utter the text she had chosen for Carry Lament — 
" Ask and receive, that your joy may be full." 
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And Cany Lamont did a&k ; asked with such ear- 
nestness of petition that the hearts of those around 
her were carried away with it. Emily's eyes were 
overflowing now, as she listened to the earnest 
entreaties for blessings on herself, and especially on 
her dear husband. Oh, would not God, the hearer 
of prayer, hear these prayers put up for them, even 
though from young lips ? Yes, she felt He would, 
and that they should be blessed. 

''Dear Maggie," she exdaimed, as Carry Lamont 
ceased, '* here is a text for you — * Is anything too 
hard for the Lord ? ' " But Mag^e only answered 
in sobs — she could not speak — and Emily, entreating 
in few, fervent words a blessiDg from their Hea- 
Tcnly Father upon their little assembly, conduded the 
meeting. 

It was OTer. They had all gone, and Emily was 
alone— ^one to repeat again and again that last 
text to herself, in humility and love, '' Is anything 
too hard for the Lord? " 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE OUTSIDE HEABEB. 

" Will ye comfort yourselves in misery, by denying the exist- 
ence of delight ? 

And from ezpeiience in woes, will ye reason that none are 
happy ? 

Joy is not in your path, for it loveth not that bleak broad 
road; 

But its flowers are hung upon the hedges, that love a narrower 
wav," Ttjppeb. 

It had passed; the commenceineiit, the dreaded 
commencement, of their little meetings was over, 
and Emily's faith, was all the stronger for the trial. 
She no longer shrank from what had become an 
absolute duty, but prayerfully resolved, in the face 
of every difficulty, to go forward. Her husband 
more than encouraged her; he rejoiced with her, 
stimulating her to achieve; reminding her again 
and again of the Saviour's promise to be with those 
who meet in His name. 

And the little meeting grew and prospered. 
Another and another were added to the number, till 
the little back sitting-room became well filled, and 
Emily had a fuU assembly to conduct. A few of the 
married women even requested admission amongst 
the number, but Emily would not hear of this. It 
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was for the young people only, she said ; and they 
would fail in courage, and would most likely ceaae 
to attend, if others more advanced in age and 
Christian life were admitted. And so she held on 
her way as ever, rejoicing in the increased attend- 
ance, and looking forward to good results. 

One very warm evening, when there was a fiill 
attendance, they were under the necessity of having 
both doors and windows open to the widest extent. 
This they thought they could indulge in in safety, 
the house being so secluded, and so few visitors ever 
approaching it, particularly on Tuesday evening — 
for it had become pretty generally known how that 
evening was spent. 

There was one visitor, who, of all others, they 
had least calculated on choosing that particular 
evening for a call ; but she had nevertheless strolled 
out of her garden-gate with a little basket of fruit 
and flowers in her hand, as a gift to Mrs. Owen. 
Very slowly this visitor had walked over the hill- 
side, just as the simset was glowing in crimson upon 
it, and a soft little refreshing breeze shook the long 
grass and rustled among the thin oak leaves, ren- 
dering the walk very inviting. 

She only knew that on Tuesday evening Emily 
was always alone — or, rather, that Mr. Owen was 
always away; and of any other arrangement or 
engagement she had heard nothing. So she was 
quiefly rejoicing in another tete-d-tSte, which, since 
the last, she veiy much desired — ^indeed, almost 
craved after ; when the soimd of many voices, sweet 
and harmonious, joining in sacred songs, brought 
her to a sudden stand, just under the verandah. 
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" What did it mean ? To whom did the voices 
belong ? Had Mrs. Owen given a party ? " And 
she shrank within herself at the thought — shrank 
out of the possibility of sight, behind the door. 
Scarcely knowing what she did, or why she did so, 
she stayed and listened to the sounds within. It was 
Emily's voice she heard, and the words she uttered 
fell soothingly on her ear : — 

** "With me if of old thou hast strove, 

And strangely withhold me from sin. 
And tried, by the lure of Thy love. 

My worthless affections to win, 
The works of Thy mercy revive. 

Thy uttermost mercy exert, 
And kindly continue to strive 

And hold, till I yield Thee my heart. " 

Once more the same melody arose, and was sustained 
tiU the end of the verse. Still Lilian moved not. 
She seemed rooted to the spot on which she stood, 
though for worlds she would not have been discovered. 
All again was hushed, but the silence was again pre- 
sently broken by Emily's musical voice quietly reading 
that beautiful chapter from Isaiah, commencing — 

"Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and ye that hath no money, come ye and 
eat. Yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price." 

" Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread ? and your labour for that which satisfieth 
not? Hearken diligently unto, and eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul delight itself in 
fatness." 

. *' Incline your ear, and come unto me ; hear, and 
your soul shall live." 
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Lilian heard no more, though Emily continued 
reading. One word had arrested her attention, it so 
well described her own case. She could understand 
that weU, the " spending labour for that which 
satisfieth not." Day after day she was doing this, 
working hard to meet with something to satisfy, and 
finding nothing. But the question of the text was, 
*' Why do ye this ? " and the injunction that followed 
was, " Eat ye that which is good." That good she 
had not yet discovered. 

While she still stood in troubled perplexity, she 
recognised the soft voice in prayer. How quietly, 
yet how earnestly, she prayed that they might, none 
of them, seek to find satisfaction out of Christ. 
How warm her entreaties that Jesus would reveal 
Himself in the hearts of those who were yet afar off 
:&om Him ; who were yet unacquainted with His 
beauty and loveliness, and who were yet seeking 
satisfaction in fading things. Lilian Spencer was 
evidently in the thoughts of the fair young minister's 
wife, though little suspicion had she that that same 
Lilian Spencer was an " outside hearer." 

Not to be so any longer, though. It seemed to her 
that she had been already discovered, and as they 
again commenced singing, she crept softly away to 
the parlour window, and placing the little basket on 
the ledge within, having first twisted a tiny note, 
written in pencil, among the flowers, she stole very 
softly out of the garden gate, and slowly, slowly, 
turned homewards. 

Turned homeward with the same unsatisfied feeling 
in her heart — ^the same gnawing grief within ,• but 
also with an intense desire to know more of the foun- 
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tain from whence Emily Owen seemed to draw such 
perfect satisfaction. 

'*Yet, perhaps, after all," she thought, with a 
sigh, " the happiness has no such deep fountain. 
She is in the £xst few months of her married life, 
and people almost always seem happy then," she 
said, with a sigh. " Surely, at any rate, Mrs. Owen 
cannot have had much to try her. If she had, 
would the same satisfied feeling remain ? " 

Poor Lilian ! she was sceptical on any one posses- 
sing what she tried so vaiiily to obtain. Yet, having, 
apparently, so many opportunities for enjoying, 
satisfaction to her seemed like a myth, content a 
mere word ; and yet how she longed after them ! 
Unbelief stood ia the way of her happiness — ^un- 
belief that receives not the testimony of others ; and 
without Faith what can be done ? Tupper says, and 
ah, how truly, — 

** Ye are told of God's deep love ; they that believe will love 

Him : 
They that love Him will obey ; and obedience hath its blessing. 
Ye are taught of the soul's great price ; they that believe will 

prize it ; 
And prizing soul, will cherish well the hopes that make it 

happy." 

It was the simple, childlike, loving spirit Lilian 
needed ; the faith that prostrates the soul at the feet 
of the Saviour, and leans on Him for aU. Poor 
girl ! amidst all the pride of birth, and wealth, and 
education, she was very, very ignorant of the things 
that " make wise unto salvation ! " 

The meeting was dissolved. Slowly and lingeringly 
one after another of the little band prepared to go. 
At last they were all gone, and Emily went into the 
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cool parlouTy taking a small basket of work in her 
hand, to ait and wait the coming of her husband. 
Not that she expected him for two, or perhaps three, 
hours, but she preferred that room when she was 
alone ; it was so pleasant ; her flowers, her books, 
and music, were there ; and the open windows per- 
mitted the sweet-scented night breeze to steal in 
and refresh her. 

A lovely night it was. The hills were bathed in 
moonlight, and how deep and rich were the tree- 
shadows that feU on eyery hand. That pure, lovely 
moon, how cheering its light seemed to her ; it was 
like the hce of a Mend, it was a companion to her, 
for otherwise she was alone ; her little maid was so 
yotmg, she thought it cruelty to keep her up, and 
she was already on her pillow, lost in the deep happy 
slumber of childhood. 

Emily stood at the window, looking out on the 
fair night-scene, listening to the shrill music of the 
large tree-beetle, and the softer cuckoo-like melody 
of the Mopoke, now and then mingled with a gush 
of sweetness fi:om some aroused magpie, in its leafy 
bower on the opposite hiU-side. Without, there was so 
much to arrest her attention, that she had not noticed 
what stood meekly awaiting her within. She had 
come into the room in the dark; but presently 
remembering the work in her basket, she turned and 
lighted her pretty soft-shaded lamp, and drawing the 
table closer to the window, seated herself comfortably 
in the large chair, taking in her hand a delicate strip 
of embroidery, over which she evidently lingered 
with much fondness. No doubt,'"gentle readers, it had 
a destination of its own. 
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Turning once more to the window, after a few 
moments, to refresh, her eyes with the beauty without, 
the basket on the ledge made itself visible. 

That basket ! Surely she knew it quite well ; 
the twisted osiers, she had so much admired; and 
as she spriang up to take it, visions of the fair donor 
rose up to memory. 

" Dear Lilian ! " she exclaimed ; " and oh ! these 
lovely flowers! she has found out my passion for 
them, and so kindly gratifies it ! " And tenderly, 
lovingly, she ^ised them from the top of the basket, 
revealing beneath the early peaches that lay resting 
their downy cheeks amidst bright vine leaves. Such 
a picture it looked ! Could Lilian have seen her at 
that moment, she would have wondered more than 
ever at the exquisite enjoyment, the deep sense of 
gratified pleasure, her g^t had most evidently 
given. 

But the flowers ! they must have water ; and rising 
from her admiration, Emily hastened to fill fresh 
vases with the limpid fluid. As she returned and 
untied the ribbon that bound the glorious blossoms 
together, the little note twisted among the leaves 
fell to the floor, and with a flush of surprise, Emily 
took it up and read its pencilled contents. 

" You were engaged, dear Mrs, Owen, I could not 
wait ; I will come again for the basket, 

" Lilian." 

And now, for the first time, Emily began to re- 
member when the basket and its owner must have 
arrived ; [remember the open doors and windows ; 
wondering how much Lilian had heard, and how 
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long she Iiad stayed. The first recoUectioii bronglit 
the quick flush to Emily's cheek, but that only lasted 
a moment. The next thought was one of hope, 
that she had lingered and heard how happily they 
were employed. 

'' It was such a pleasant meeting. I enjoyed it so 
much; we aU did. How happy it would be if, 
reading our enjoyment, Lilian learnt to seek it from 
the same fountain," she thought. Then the memoi^^ 
of her own prayer came to mind — ^how she had had 
Lilian Spencer in her thoughts while she prayed. 
Would that prayer be answered? Why should it 
not? She would hope on, pray on, and expect a 
blessing. 

Emily sat with her bright beautiful flowers, glad- 
dening her with their perfume and beaufy, and her 
peaches rosUy gleaming £rom their green leaves, 
ready to tempt her husband on his return. Busy €is 
she was with her needlework and glad, hopefiil 
thoughts, time had speeded away without her 
knowledge. She looked up in surprise, as eleven 
strokes, dear and bell-like, came from the pretiy clock 
on the mantelshelf, and at the same moment, the 
opening of the little white gate and the sound of 
some well-known footsteps met her ear. 

" What ! so busily engaged, Emmy, that you 
are oblivious to your husband's arrival?" asked 
Gilbert, at the open window, looking in with a 
bright snule. 

She was glad of it, though; he could see that. 
Glad too was she to relate to him the tale of hope, as 
they sat together over their late supper — even till the 
little clock gave forth its silvery strokes of midnight. 
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THE WORM AT THE BUD. 

** These weary hours will not be lost, 
These days of misery ; 
These nights of darkness, tempest tost. 
Can I but turn to Thee!" 

The little empty basket stood for days on the side- 
board in the parlour, and its owner never came to 
reclaim it ; neither could Emily obtain any news of 
her. She looked for her at chapel, but she did not. 
make her appearance. Her brother's visits were 
becoming, meanwhile, more frequent than ever ; and 
by-and-by Emily was sorry to observe that he was join- 
ing the band of singers, not, as she verily believed, 
80 much from a love of singing, as from a love of 
some one else very closely connected with it. Still 
there was nothing sufficiently tangible to allow of her 
speaking on the subject to Maggie, especially as she 
withheld her confidence. The mere fact of his join- 
ing the singers (almost conclusive as it was to her 
mind) was not proof positive, and it must be 'proof 
positive to permit expostulation. Very imeasy, never- 
theless, she was about Maggie in her early Christian 
life, thus suddenly and insidiously exposed to temp- 
tation. It seemed to her like the bHght in the young 

K 2 
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blossom — the Tvorm in the bud. What else might 
it not prove ? Yet she knew the Lord over all is 
great and mighty, and that the promise stands — 
" Not one of these little ones shall perish." 

Maggie was in danger, that was dear, for Hugh 
Spencer had many attractions. Outward appearance, 
feiscination of manner, bold, courageous bearing, all 
were in his favour ; and his wealth and position not 
less so. Yes ; Maggie was most decidedly in danger. 
Yet at present Emily could do little but pray for 
her. 

She constantly attended the little prayer meetings, 
but Emily could never win her to join in prayer. 
She regularly declined, and usually with tears. Still 
Emily persevered, hoping for better daj's — trusting 
that when she bad yielded to her pastor's wish, and 
had become a member of the church, much of her 
■timidity and reluctance would cease. And, mean- 
while, she was still the same pleasant companion as 
ever. Emily scarcely knew what she should do with- 
out her. 

*' I must really go and call upon Lilian Spencer, 
Gilbert," Emily exclaimed one afternoon, as her eye 
fell upon the little basket on the sideboard. " She 
does not come, and I certainly must go. You are 
going into Glen Ness presently, are you not, dear? 
WiU you drive me as far as Hawthorn Vale, and call 
for me on your return ? " 

" With pleasure, darling ; but I am obliged to go 
out shortly. Will it not be too warm for you ? " 

'' 1 think not," said Emily, looking out through 
the canopy of vine and passion leaves upon the glow- 
ing sunshine. *' It is very hot ; but I will wear iny 
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coolest miislin, and thinnest shawl, — and that white 
parasol of mine lined with green, is an excellent 
shade. I think I can bear the heat, dear Gil," she 
added, laughing. 

And certainly she did look very cool and airy, and 
lovely too, Gilbert thought, when she came out, with 
the empty basket in her hand, to be lifted into the 

gig- 

" If you can only keep as cool as you look now, 

dear ! " he said, with a smile. 

" In mind as well as body, — eh, Gilbert?" laughed 
Emily ; *' both are requisite this hot weather ! '' 

The summer had fairly set in, hot winds and all. 
Parched ground, withered flowers, and burnt-up grass, 
its usual attendants, were in abundance this year; 
but there were also the usual alleviations — lovely 
nights, occasionally cool breezes, and fruit in prodi- 
gality of wealth, so that after all it was bearable ; 
and fifty times more bearable in country than in 
town, Emily thought and said, repeatedly. To-day 
as they drove along, swarms of locusts sprang up in 
their path, with the dry, harsh sound of withered 
leaves ; and along the road the dust was very unplea- 
fiant. Emily found that even her cool dress and 
shady parasol did not fully protect her fi:om the in- 
tense heat. However, it was but a short drive, and 
quickly over. Gilbert set her down at the large 
gate, for the walk up to the house was cool and 
shady. 

" You will not be later, dear Gilbert, than you can 
help, will you ? " 

" No, dear ; as soon as ever I can leave I will 
come ; but it will be evening first. All the better 
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for that, this sun is too hot for you/' and waving an 
adieu, he rode off, leaving her to walk quietly along 
the oool avenue to the house. 

No May blossoms now — no delicate laburnum — ^no 
lilac mingling their spring-like beauty ; but all that 
shrubs, fragrant, and floweiy, and verdant, could do 
to render Hawthorn Yale still lovely, in spite of burn- 
ing sun and parching hot wind, they had done. 
Oleanders and laurestines, and many other blossom- 
ing evergreens, vied with each other in giving a tone 
of freshness to the sceneiy ; and trees, chosen for the 
never-fading qualities of their foliage, lent a very 
refreshing shade to the avenues round the house. 
All of the hot summer sun that it was possible to ex- 
clude, the trees and shrubs certainly did ; the vines, 
now bearing rich purple and green dusters, trellised 
and trained in every fascinating and gracefol way, 
added greatly to the beauty. 

"Visitors! was her visit affcer all ill-timed?" 
thought Emily, as soon as she came in sight of the 
house ; for the first thing that attracted her attention 
was a slight, elegant phaeton, standing before the 
door, with its well-groomed, well-disciplined horse, 
and delicate trappings, wearing altc^;eth6r an Ade- 
laidean appearance. 

What should she do ? To turn back] was out of 
the question — she could never endure a walk home 
in that hot sunshine, she was already so hot. 
There was no help for it, she must proceed and take 
her reception as it was given her. 

She had nearly reached the house, wh^i a tall, 
dark, siylish-looking young man, came out xxpaa the 
verandah, accompanied by Hugh Spencer. They 
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both perceiyed Iier together, and Bimultaneously 
raised their hats, giaking room for her to pass 
them. 

" I am. very glad to see you, Mrs. Owen," ex- 
claimed Hugh, in his easy, firank manner; ''Lilian 
will be all alone, for my august mamma is out, and 
I am about to follow her example ; your company 
will be very acceptable." And he walked back to the 
hall with her, throwing open the door of a room op- 
posite that she . had entered before, in which he said 
she would find his sister, and leaving her to introduce 
herself, went back to his friend. 

" Who is that lady, Hugh ? Seems to me her fair 
face is quite familiar, though for the life of me I 
can't think where I have seen it," was that friend's 
exclamation as they drove off from the house. 

" That lady is Mrs. Owen, our Glen Ness parson's 
wife," returned Hugh, with a smile. ''PrettJ^, is 
she not ? And good as pretty, by all accounts." 

" But how should 1 know her face ? Where can I 
have seen her ? " 

" Oh ! she comes from Adelaide — she has not been 
married many months. Her name was Ashley before 
her marriage." 

** Ah ! there I have it. Ashley ! Yes, to be sure. 
I know her brother. She comes of a good family, 
Hugh. I wondered who you were making welcome 
to the company of my Lily ; but 9he will do — ^it*s all 
right. She's a nice little thing, only too good for 
yom: parson, I should say." 

" Parson's a nice fellow, too," laughed Hugh, as 
they sped on their way, leaving Glen Ness far behind 
them. 
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And meanwlule the little " parson's wife/' as she 
was designated, was standing on the threshold of the 
drawing-room, just [where Hugh had left her, sum- 
moning up courage to receive a very indifferent sort 
of welcome, which, after the departure of the visitors, 
she could not avoid anticipating. Lilian was alone, 
however ; that was reassuring. She could not help 
being glad of that — could not help rejoicing in her 
heart of hearts that nothing so formidable as those 
rich sweeping folds of satin, and words of forced wel- 
come, was to be encountered. And thus rejoicing 
she pushed open the door, and stood within the 
superb room, to beautify which Mrs. Spencer had 
almost expended a fortune. 

Where was Lilian ? It took a moment or two for 
Emily to discover that, for along the whole length of 
the house the magnificent room extended, and works 
of l^oth Nature and Art abounded in profusion. It 
was at the very extremity of the room, reclining on 
a couch within an alcove, rendered a perfect bower 
by the intertwining of many climbing plants, that 
she at last discovered the object of her visit, and was 
at the same moment discovered by her. 

" Mrs. Owen ! this is very kind of you. Have you 
walked to see me this hot day ? " 

"No; I have not walked. Mr. Owen drove me 
to the gate— he has business beyond Glen Ness, and 
promised to call for me on his return." 

'' I hope he will not return for a long time, then. 
You can take off your things, can you not ? I am 
quite alone. Papa and mamma are in Adelaide ; " 
and she rose slowly and languidly to lead the way to 
her bed-room. 
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" You have been ill again, dear Miss Spencer. 
Do not rise; let me find the way myself," said 
Emily, earnestly, looking with, sorrow at the sadden 
flush that had sprung to the fair cheek, and the 
hurried little cough that accompanied it. 

" Yes, ill again," she answered with a sigh ; " but 
I am getting better now, thank you. I will ring 
for a servant. I am too weak to do anything." 

" I am so sorry you moved for me. Do lie down 
again. I will take ot£ my hat and shawl here, if I 
may." 

But the tiny silver bell had done its work, and 
Emily's things were carried away from her ,* a most 
inviting lounging-chair and footstool placed at her 
disposal near the open windows and beside Lilian's 
couch, and presently fruit and wine and cooling 
drinks were brought in and arranged on a little table 
dose at hand. Then they were once more alone. 

" Ah ! " said Lilian, smiling languidly, " so you 
discovered the little basket ? " 

" Yes, and its exquisite contents, for which I 
cannot thank you sufficiently. Why did you not 
come in ? " 

" I scarcely think I should have been welcome," 
said Lilian, with a smile. 

" Indeed you would. I should have been so 
pleased to have seen you in our little meeting." 

" A meetmg ! " exclaimed Lilian, in surprise. 

" Yes," replied Emily, with deepening colour, " a 
prayer-meeting; simply composed of myself and a 
few of the young females of the chapel. We meet 
to ask the blessing God has promised to those who 
ask. It is not a public service." 
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Lilian looked grave, and made no immediate 
answer, but presently askedF, — 

'' Did you think I was never coming again to 
claim my basket ? " 

'' I waited a long time, expecting you eveiy day, 
and then at last determined to come and see you and 
bring it. Have you been very ill ? " 

''I believe so. Nothing new; one of my old 
attacks — ^the rupture of a small vessel on the lungs ; 
no great haemorrhage, but papa and mamma were 
Mghtened. They always are at the time, though so 
sanguine of my final recovery." 

"And do you not fear yourself, dear Lilian?" 
Emily asked, most tenderly. 

" 1 know all I have to fear, Mrs. Owen,'' replied 
Lilian, in a low, steady voice. "I have felt cer- 
tainly on the subject since this last attack. I believe 
my disease is consumption — ^not rapid, but slow and 



sure." 



'* And are you still seeking satisfSaction in earthly 
objects, feeling all this?" asked Enuly, in low, 
grieved accents, taking the slender white hand that 
hung over the velvet cushions of the couch, and 
pressing it between her own. 

** I know not where else to find it," was the low 
reply ; and Emily saw that the large blue eyes 
gazing out of the window were swimming in 
tears. 

''But you have not found it there, dear! You 
have only, with all your searching^ discovered the 
emptiness of all below, and with Solomon can 
exclaim, 'All is vanity and vexation of spirit.' Is 
it not so ? " 
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^'I have not found it; but that does not piove 
that it is not to be found.* 

"Perhaps not. But even, dear Liliau, if we 
could find perfect satis£Eu;tion on earth ; if we could 
make ourselves entirely happy in our earthly nest, 
what would it signify? We are but as young birds; 
our -wings will be fledged, and the nest must, after 
all, be resigned. We want something beyond all 
this — ^something more enduring, for eternity! If 
we have thcU, the little time we spend on earth must 
be brighter for the prospect." 

'* But I am young, Mrs. Owen — so young to give 
up life and health and hope," said Lilian, putting 
up her little jewelled hands to her flEU^, and this 
time weeping without restraint. " So young to have 
the chaUce of happiness lifted to my lips only to be 
dashed away for ever ! " 

" Life and health, my dearest girl, are in the hands 
of our Heavenly Father. You cannot teU how long 
He may be pleased to spare you," said Emily, with 
difficuhy steadying her voice to reply; ''the hope 
that maketh not ashamed hinders not the enjoyment 
of His earthly gifts." 

How weak that illness had made her was very 
easily discovered. Her present excitement almost 
exhausted her to fainting. Emily rose and bathed 
her temples with cologne-water, and used a large 
feather fan that lay upon the couch, till she revived 
a little. 

'' This is a poor reception, Mrs. Owen," she said, 
at last. " I am afraid, after all, your visit is at an 
unfortunate time — ^I am so weak and low. And yet 
I have no one else I can talk to." 
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" I only fear lest you should increase your illness," 
said Emily, kindly. '^ I fldnk you ought not to be 
left alone." 

" Oh, I am much better, indeed. A few tears will 
do me no harm now. Did you see a gentleman 
with Hugh as you came in ? " she presently asked, 
a slight flush coming over her pale face. 

"Yes; Mr. Norton, was it not? I have seen him 
at my brother's." 

"You know him, then ? Poor Arthur! He and 
I have been engaged to each other for the last siz 
months, and he will not believe that 1 shall not 
recover. I tried yesterday to make him aware of 
the fact ; but, oh ! Mrs. Owen, it was bitter work — 
the more so that he will not believe it. Mamma has 
gone to town [now to procure apartments at the Bay 
for me. He is confident that will restore me, and 
will insist that 1 shall soon be quite well. He 
thinks 1 am dull here, and want more life ! Well, 
I have tried what they call life," and there was a 
sigh of weariness and disgust as she pronounced the 
word. 

"Will you not try to think of eternal life, dear 
Lilian?" said Emily, presently, while her own eyes 
were filled with tears. " You may live many years 
yet — and in that Mr. Norton may be right — ^but a 
knowledge of happiness in the future will not shorten 
your happiness here." 

" But how is this knowledge, this^ certainty, to be 
gained ? " 

"The words of St. John declare that, when he 
says, speaking of Jesus, in the third chapter of his ^^ 

Gospel, 'He that believeth on the Son hath ever* 
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lasting life.' . And Jesus Himself sftys, * Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.* Faith in Jesus 
first — ' He that believeth on Me hath everlasting 
life ' — faith in His ability and willingpiess to do as 
He hath said ; and then a delight in ' doing His 
will.* But there must exist first a conviction of sin, 
to render this knowledge precious, that ' the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.* Dear 
Lilian, do joufeel that you are a sinner ? " 

" I do not think I do as you would say I ought" 
said LiHan, faintly. " We are all sinners, of course. 
I believe tJiat, But I must think that I am not so 
bad as many." 

** Do you think as you are, dear Lilian, you would 
gain an entrance into the heavenly city, if you were 
taken from earth ? " 

" I used to think so,*' said Lilian, sadly. " I 
used to think that my sins were but of a very light 
nature, and that a merciful God would scarcely con- 
sider them as such ; but you have broken in upon 
this dream ; your words have made me insecure.** 

" I bless God that they have done so, dear Lilian ; 
for the dream was delusive. No unpardoned sinner 
can ever enter heaven; and God*s Word declares, 
* He that is guilty of one sin is guilty of all,' Jesus 
came into the world, and suffered, and bled, and 
died to save us from our sin and its bitter conse- 
quences. But He will be inquired of to do these 
things for us. We must ask for His salvation if we 
want it.** 

" And does it seem to you so little, so simple a 
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thing to ask?" said LOian, in a trembling voice. 
" To me theie appeals something feaifol in approach- 
ing God. He is so high, so lofiy* How can he 
regard individual cases and individual things ? " 

"Jesos died that We may Uve, Will He not 
regard those He has purchased ? " asked Emily, her 
cheek glowing with the warmth of her feelings. 
''Ah, dear Lilian, it is not an angiy God we aie 
approaching — it is a loving Savionr! a tender 
Father! an elder brother! And He bas given ns 
so many invitations to ask; bas so lovingly re- 
proached ns for not asking more; and is 'tonched 
with the feeling of oar infirmities;,' that we cannot 
fear to tax sodi love and sympathy ! " 

''I am not ffuniliar, like yon, wifb the Bible/' 
retained Lilian, sadly. "It bas biflierto seemed 
bat a gloomy book to me. It is you wbo have 
awakened my interest in it," and she drew from 
under ibe piUow a little Testamenl^ ikMy bovmd in 
gold and velvet. '' Ton refer so ofben to ibe words 
of Jesas. Will you not made a few of the places 
where He speaks tfaos, that I may read fer myself? " 
And she tnzned away, after placing the book in 
Emily's band, as tboogb she bad spoken wifb an 
eflfoit, and lay with ber bands clasped over ber eyes. 

How gladJ^ Emily took that litde Testament from 
ber and onfestessed the golden clasp ! How gladly, 
while tbe tears stole one after another £ram ber eyes, 
80 much so that she bad almost to torn ber ba^ 
npoBL the coach and the feir invalid, did she maik 
passage after passage of tbe Saviooz's words, praying 
as she did so that each word might prore as an 
anew, bringing with it eanviction to the heart of 
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her who bo truly seemed "passing away." She 
returned the little book into the thin hands with a 
kiss and warm pressure, exclaiming — 

" May God's own Spirit reveal His Word to you, 
dear Lilian. He alone can make you contented and 
happy in any circumstances." 

" And now, 'dear Mrs. Owen, you will sing for 
me, will you not ? " asked Lilian, pleadingly. " I 
heard you the other night, and your voice is so very 
sweet ; it may perhaps be long before we have such 
another quiet time together." 

Emily willingly arose and opened the grand piano 
that stood at a short distance from them. The first 
few chords she struck sounded deliciously sweefc, for 
the instrument was superb; but the words that 
united with the music were sweeter still. So it 
seemed to LiHan as she lay there hidden behind the 
drapery of a curtain, listening. 

" My God I my Father ! while I stray, 
Far from my home on life's rough way, 
0, teach me from my heart to say — 
* Thy will be done !' " 

" Thy will be done." Ah ! but how hard to say 
it! "Teach me, oh my Father," were the words 
that half escaped her lips. And was not that 
prayer ? 

Gilbert drove up the avenue, even as the last 
words of the beautiful hymn were echoing through 
the room. 

"I will go to him," whispered Emily, stooping 
with a farewell kiss to her friend; "you are too 
weak for more talking to-night. I am glad your 
brother is to return soon." 
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The silent pressure of the hand and the returning 
kiss were all the response that could be made, and 
Emily left her thus. 

What an afternoon had she passed ! How strange, 
how wonderful seemed the ways of God ; and this 
was the proud Lilian Spencer ! 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



THE LETTER-CARRIER. 

** Why so slow, 
Gentle and valuable spirit of the air ? 
Oh ! come and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and.life." 

How was it possible to be anything but hopeful 
after such an afternoon as that spent at Hawthorn 
Vale ? Emily's faith in the promise burnt brightly, 
rose bravely. She began to realise more fully than 
ever the certainty of God's word, and felt her con- 
fidence deepened that it would not return void. 

She could hear nothing of Lilian, however, for 
several days. The excessive heat that followed, 
accompanied by scorching hot winds, searing, 
withering, burning, even among those hills, — ^what 
must it be with those on the Adelaide plains ? How 
eager was she for intelligence from Hawthorn Vale ! 
How much she wished she could see the fair invalid, 
before she left for the Bay ! 

It was nearly a fortnight since her visit, that one 
rather cooler evening Emily sat out in the verandah 
with her work, taking the benefit of every tiny 
breeze, and enjoying the shade still left by the 
passion-flower and vine leaves, the latter wearing 

L 
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yellow and red amidst tiheir green leaves. Gilbert was 
in the parlour writing and studying, thinking but 
little of either breeze or heat just then. So earnest 
and engrossing were his thoughts, that he had 
probably forgotten even his little wife ; she had crept 
so softly out of the room, leaving him to the fall 
enjoyment of silence within, while she took the quiet 
of air and shade without. 

She had been working thus for some time, when 
the sound of a horse's feet made her look up, just in 
time to see the equestrian dismount at the g^ate, and 
recognise Hugh Spencer. 

He came up with his firee, careless manner, looking 
very handsome, Emily could not « help thinking, 
while she was almost sony that he did, for Maggie's 
sake. Very glad and anxious was she to see him 
now, but a glance at his fair open face told her that 
he did not bring bad news. 

'' I have taken up a new avocation, Mrs. Owen," 
he said gaily, lifting his hat. *' 1 have neither the 
red coat nor the red collar of Adelaide to betoken my 
profession, — nevertheless, I am a veritable beareir 
of news." And he searched one pocket and then 
another, slowly and deliberately, with a comical, 
amused look in his blue eyes, at the glance of curiosity 
and expectation lifted to his face. 

*' You are not a proficient in your profession, Mr. 
Spencer, at any rate," said Emily smiling, and 
watching his pretended search ; ** our Adelaide post- 
men are men of speed." 

" A novice, ma'am ; a new hand, that's all," 
laughed Hugh. *' Oh ! here is the missive, I verily 
believe ! not quite large enough to fill a leathern 
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wallet, so I made my waistcoat pocket do," and he 
handed the little delicate pink envelope to her. 

Emily took the perfumed note in her hand, "From 
your sister, Mr. Hugh, is it not ? " she asked. " Have 
you just come from home ? " 

**/ have; but the letter has noi," said Hugh; 
" at least not originally. Were it not for that sickly 
perfume Lilian is so fond of, I verily believe we 
should have a little sowpqon of sea-breezes." 

*'Has she left Hawthorne Vale, then? is she 
really at the Bay ? " asked Emily, eagerly. 

** Has been for more than a week," replied Hugh, 
comically. 

"And is it doing her good? Is she stronger? " 
" So says my lady mamma ; and so I presume all 
is right," he added, rather gravely. "Seriously, 
there is much strength to be gained by sea-breezes, 
Mrs. Owen, — do not you think so ? " 

"Yes, in most cases, I do," replied Emily; "I 
have seen others, and have myself experienced much 
good from sea-air," 

" I hope it may do our Lily good, then," most 
earnestly exclaimed Hugh. " I never saw her quite 
80 weak before. My mother and Arthur Norton are 
quite sanguine as to the result. By-the-by, Mrs, 
Owen, you know Mr. Norton, or he knows you> I 
believe — ^much the same thing, is it not ? " 

" Not always. Yes, I have met him at my brother's ; 
he is acquainted with him," 

"He's a thorough good fellow!" said Hugh, 
warmly ; " and as thoroughly in love with my pretty 
sister. I hope she will get strong soon for his sake. 
He's fitting up a lovely place for her, and the wedding 

L 2 
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is to take place in May. 1 am making a confidante 
of you, you see, Mrs. Owen; why, I don't know, 
excepting that you seem to have won Lilian's affec- 
tion, and mine of course follows. However, I'm 
going beyond a postman's duiy,— forgive me. I am 
newly in office/' and laugliing and again raising bis 
bat be vaulted on bis borse and galloped away. 

Emily watcbed bim, as flEir as tbe trees and 
bills would permit ber witbout rising &om ber 
seat. "Poor Maggie," sbe tbougbt, "no wonder 
if sbe is feiscinated wben tbere is so mucb wortby of 
admiration. He certainly is a fine fellow^ so 
tborougbly kind-bearted, tbat it is almost an im- 
possibility to dislike bim. Wbat a noble cbaracter 
migbt be not make if otber transforming influences 
were at work," and sbe sigbed as sbe turned back 
to ber work, and to tbe little pink note in ber lap. 

It was not a very long letter, for Lilian, tbougb 
-gaining strength, was very far from strong. " Tbe 
sea breezes are doing me some good," sbe wrote. " I 
am able to walk out better tban wben I first arrived ; 
but from you, dear Mrs. Owen, I surely need not 
conceal tbe fact tbat tbe relief will not be permanent. 
I am confident tbat my lungs are in a weak condition 
— ^tbey miLSt be, after tbe rupture of so many minor 
vessels. You will ask me, I know, another question, 
bow I progress in my search after enduring happiness? 
To that I can but reply, very slowly. I am ignorant 
of almost everything of a religious nature; and 
though you have marked all the verses you spoke of 
in my little Testament, I find it very difficult to com- 
prehend. I am a long way off the discovery of your 
* fountain of happiness I * 
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Poor Lilian ! " thought Emily, the tears coming 
unbidden to her eyes. " Suffering in body and mind, 
yet — who can tell? It may be wholesome dis- 
cipline, and the cross may yet bring the crowji 
with it ! " 

She carried her letter presently in-doors. Gilbert 
was just putting away his papers. He had finished 
his work, and was prepared for a little relaxation 
without doors. 

" It is cool now, little wife," he said, caressingly; 
" we will walk to the top of the hill, to my study, if 
you like. We shall catch all the breeze there is to be 
got, up there." And Emily, nothing loath, linked 
her arm in his, telling him as they went of Hugh 
Spencer's visit, and of Lilian's letter. 

" What do you think of it ? " she asked, in conclu- 
sion, looking up eagerly in his face. " 

" Think, dear Emily? " I can only think of the 
goodness of God, in bestowing the unspeakable gift 
of His beloved Son, whose love meets every case, 
whose precious blood cleanseth from all sin. Little 
did I think, dear, that I should ever hear or read 
anything so hopeful of Lilian Spencer. How the 
grace of God can break every barrier down ! You 
will answer this letter ? " 

" Oh yes ! she wishes it. I would not for any- 
thing delay. I will write immediately we return to 
the house." 

How lovely looked Glen Ness from the height on 
which they sat ! for they had gained the top of the 
hill and had taken Gilbert's seat. The moon had 
risen, and little more than a crescent, as it 
was, the sky was so clear, and its beams were so 
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bright, that they delicioudy touched-up portions of 
the scenery with their magic rays. There was the 
old mill ; its tail chimney, just peeping between the 
trees, was bathed in the soft radiance, and thoughts 
of Maggie Gordon came with that point of the scene ; 
thoughts of mingled 'joy and sorrow, for was there 
not much both to be feared and hoped in her ! 

The little chapel was almost in the shade. The 
foliage around was thick and umbrageous, and the 
moonbeams had not yet found a point to peep in at ; 
they just touched the white gate, that was all — ^but 
how pretty that touch was ! Ah ! there was the 
blacksmith's forge; even that looked fair in the 
distance, for there the moon had lavished a wealth of 
glory. And there stood the " Glen Ness Arms," one 
side baptised in light, the front, with its row of 
poplars, would have been all darkness, but for the 
star-like lamp that glimmered through the gloom. 

"Ah! that morceau is lovely," thought Emily, 
as she looked towards the creek, whose waters in one 
part of Glen Ness ran slowly murmuring across the 
road. There the moonlight revelled, and the spark- 
ling waters, bending willow branches, and tiny white 
foot bridge — ^Httle more than a plank as it was-^-was 
a perfect gem among the night scenes. 

Nearer home still, the eye rested on many a tit- 
bit of rustic beauty — cottage windows, bright morsels 
for the moon to fall on— old stables — even imro- 
mantic pig-stye — ^rendered picturesque by moonlight, 
and distance, and surrounding trees, such a beauti£er 
is the Queen of Night ! 

'* Hawthorn Vale " was quite lost in the shade. 
One or two sparklets of light gleamed among its 
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trees and shrubs, just betraying that the place was 
not quite deserted. Emily found out its position by 
those gleaming lights. She wondered whether Hugh 
Spencer was there alone, with no one but the ser- 
vants in that large house. Her eyes involuntarily 
glanced towards the mill, and then to the chapel. 
Ah ! it was " singing night," she remembered; there 
was the light from the chapel windows falling on 
the trees — lighted since she last looked that way. 
There was no longer doubt as to Hugh's whereabouts. 
Poor Maggie ! 

*' You are unusually silent and thoughtful to-night, 
Emmy — ^thoughtful even as myself," said Gilbert, at 
last, after they had been seated some time. 

"I suppose I am," replied Emily, with a little 
smile ; '* the scene makes me so. It is very lovely ! " 

*' Does its loveliness deprive you of the power of 
expression, pet?" 

" It makes me think, dear Gil — 1 have been look- 
ing from one end of Glen Ness to the other. The 
various scenes bring up various thoughts." 

" For instance ? " said Gilbert, smiling funnily. 

'* The last scene — Hawthorn Vale — ^recalls me to a 
sense of duiy," replied Emily, archly, rising from 
her seat. '^ It reminds me I have a letter to write. 
Shall we go?" 

"Yes, love; this cool breeze ought to have re- 
called me to B, sense of duty — the duty of not expos- 
ing my little exemplary wife to its chilling influence 
any longer. Come," and taking her hand again 
upon his ann, the two departed homeward. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



WINTER AND ITS WORK. 

'* The liTing spring neglected flows 
Full in our daily view ; 
Yet we, with anxions, fruitless toil, 
Our broken cisterns hew." 

The summer was a thing of the past ; and hot 
winds and lurid sunbeams, were succeeded by chill- 
ing breezes and stormy rain showers ; for the winter 
season set in with imusual severity that first year of 
Emily's married life. The little cottage, bereft of 
its summer drapery, lost a considerable portion of its 
outward charm; though still the fSaith^ passion 
vine lent its aid in dispelling the dismal influence of 
bare poles, and the two or three pines and oleanders 
that were planted along the garden railings, threw 
some degree of cheer over the whole. Within the 
little cottage was snug enough — all the warmer for 
warm curtains and glowing hearths : and if Emily 
had now many a heart ache, as time after time her 
devoted husband rode off into the rain to fulfil the 
manifold duties devolving on a coimtry minister, she 
had also the joy of welcoming him out of the storm and 
the cold, to a snug, pleasant room, a bright fire-side, 
and warm supper. Still that little cottage was very 
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lonely — too lonely, Gilbert often feared, for his little 
wife seemed to droop sadly in his absence, her very 
joyous welcome, pleasant as it was, betraying too 
surely how much she had missed him. 

Well for her, doubtless, was it, that her time was 
fiilly occupied — her work-basket so constantly full. 
Well too, perhaps — atrial as it sometimes seemed, to 
have no other help — that Jenny's hands were only 
suiEcient for the rougher portions of the work, leaving 
the greater portion of the duties for her mistress. To 
those duties she added another — that of instructing 
her little maid in the simple elements of learning — 
and Jenny was already becoming, in her own eyes at 
least, a very great scholar. 

The little prayer meeting still went on, not quite 
so flourishingly as before, but that could scarcely be 
expected, so many rainy, dreary Tuesdays inter- 
vened to disturb the routine. They were a little 
band, but Jesus had blessed them; and more than 
one had *come forward and been united to the 
Church, though the most promising, Maggie Gordon, 
was not of the number. Emily had abundant reason 
to bless Gk)d and take courage, and she did so again 
and again. 

No ; Maggie was not one of the number, though 
she still attended the meeting — still a silent wor- 
shipper. There was, in fact, a strange conflict going 
on in her heart; but she little knew that it was 
finding expression in her face, and that one from 
whom she would have liked to have kept the secret, 
was reading it there, and sorrowing with her — ^pray- 
ing for her. 

As to Hugh Spencer, it was evident he was gain- 
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ing ground. From an occasional attendant at chapel^ 
it became a rare thing to find his place at the 
side of the harmonium empty. It was dificult to 
regret this, hard to be sorry for anything that 
brought him imder the sound of the Gospel, and 
within its blessed influence. The little choir was so 
manifestly improved by the aid of his cool judgment, 
and musical taste, and his own dear, bold, manly 
voice, it was almost impossible to regret his presence ; 
and yet Emily looked at Maggie and did regret it. 

Now and then came letters £rom Lilian, gay, tri- 
fling letters, for the most part, but mingled with, 
ringing heart-notes of sorrow, wailing expressions of 
unrest, that were all the more thrilling for the gaiety 
beneath which they sought concealment. The foun- 
tain of happiness was yet to her unsealed. Truly, 
the key was in her hands, but she made no use of it. 
Afar off she sighed after its joys, but passively yielded 
herseK to the influences of those around her. She 
was better again, and in Adelaide for the winter season, 
surroimded by all the gaiety a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances could devise, all of whom seemed 
intent on banishing every serious thought from her 
mind. Her mother, and Arthur Norton, were among 
the first and most urgent to do this — ^to banish every 
doud from the dear one's brow ; and while seeking 
this, they little knew how often and severely they 
taxed the feeble strength, and gave wings to the fell 
disease that was slowly and surely stealing her away 
from them. 

Was she herself deceived ? Sometimes she almost 
permitted herself to be so, and looked forward to the 
earliest spring roses that were to form her |^bridal 
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wreadiy with a heart beating with pleasure, antici- 
pating the bridal tour — ^a sea-voyage to Sydney — with 
childish delight ; and as the winter passed away, and 
no alarming return of the disorder disturbed her ; as 
health and strength resumed a partial sway, so fiear 
indeed as to permit her joining freely in the amuse- 
ments of her Mends, she began with interest to enter 
into her mother's arrangements for an extensive and 
costly trousseau ; while, poor frail yoimg thing, the 
robe she needed — ^the robe of Jesus' righteousness — 
was nearly forgotten. 

So, too frequently, is it ; the very blessings wiih 
which our Father surrounds us — our life, our health, 
our strength, most strangely blind our eyes to the 
one thing needful — ** The whole need not a physician." 
Ah ! so it is ; but the leprosy of sin is within^ and 
we need the care of the physician for that, or it will 
destroy us for ever. 

Lilian was only sometimes blinded to this frict, 
and her frailty. They did not allow her the chance 
of many solitary hours, or even moments, the more 
so perhaps because she could not always conceal the 
trace of weeping, or recover immediately the tone of 
her spirits^after such solitude. No wonder ; for those 
little solitary times were solemn moments to her — 
moments when she could look out clearly on all 
things around her ; on life, and its shortness, at the 
best ; at her own life in particular, and its uncertain 
tenure. In those moments she realised that though 
the rose bloomed yet upon her cheek, it was a isAsl 
bloom, and in those moments the feeling of utter 
weariness and weakness that often stole upon her, 
convinced her that the destroyer was yet within. 
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How rickening then appeared the gay scenes in which 
night after night she felt compelled to engage — 
through which the festive Hght burnt brightly, and 
music, and perfume, and delicate drapery, lent their 
several fascinations, she too shared the intoxication. 
They were so proud of her, and she was so courted 
and petted by all, no wonder that her poor heart was 
flattered and drawn aside. 

Ah ! count it not strange that to the Christian, 
"come out from among them, and be ye separate," 
is one of the Apostle's most earnest injunctions. Best 
assured, oh disciple of Jesus, you cannot mingle in 
the g^y scene, and come away imscathed. The song, 
the dance, are not for you ! They accord not with 
the pilgrim garb. Alas ! how little in the present 
day is there of communion with Jesus ; and may that 
mournful fact not be traced to this — that the world 
and its amusements, its pleasures, its vanities, is in 
the ascendance ? Have the words of Jesus no mean- 
ing when he says — '* No man can serve two masters, 
for either he wiU hate the one and love the other, 
or he will cleave to the one and despise the other." 
Ah ! assuredly they have ; and since it is so, can we 
hesitate between the loving and gentle Jesus, and the 
cruel and exacting task-master of the world ? Ah, 
Lord ! hold Thou us up, and we shall be safe ; our 
weak, silly hearts, are apt to be dazzled with passing 
pleasures, to be caught by the gay baits thrown out 
to entrap unwary feet— are apt, too apt, to turn aside 
to by-path meadows. 

And thus with Lilian the winter was passing 
away. Arthur Norton was meanwhHe busily engaged 
in arranging with his intended mother-in-law, a 
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meet dwelling for liis fair bride, placing within it all 
the choicest things of art and vertu he could find. 
Eyerything costly, beautiful, and bright, he grouped 
together in her future home. She was to be his in 
the spring; that was settled; and all went gaily for- 
ward— -even the bridesmaids were selected, and the 
breakfast planned. Thus often man proposeth, but 
the disposing rests with God! 

Meanwhile Hugh was quietly at Hawthorn, pursuing 
his own plans, and forming his own future. Emily 
Owen was right in her surmises. He and Maggie 
were daily becoming more attached to each other, 
and he found an opportunity of telling her his 
feelings on the subject, and discovering hers, one 
wintry night as he saw her home from the singing 
dass. 

" You love me, Maggie, you know you do," he 
urged, tenderly. " I need not listen to another word, 
that is all I wanted to know." 

*' But it is not all I had to say," returned Maggie, 
" and you must listen. I tell you we must give all 
this up, — it cannot be, for many reasons." 

"And I say it hath, can, and shall,** laughed 
Hugh. " What do you say to that, Maggie ? You 
need not state your reasons, for they will be non- 
plussed at once. All we have to do is to make our- 
selves quite happy, and love each other very much — 
as we do — that's all ; — do you agree ?" 

" No, Hugh ; be serious : you know I can't. For 
one thing, your parents will never give their con- 
sent, they have other plans for you, doubtless; and 
mine, I am as equally sure, will never give their 
daughter without." ^ 
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'^ And so our feelings are to be put entirely on one 
side, eh, Maggie ? Not with my leave, I can assure 
you, dearest. What ! have I been running after you 
all these months, attending meeting after meeting, 
for no other reason than that of catching a glimpse 
of you, or getting, may be, a word or two, or a 
'blink 0* your bonny black e'e;' or a chance of a 
timid shake of this fair little hand ; and after long 
waiting, have foimd that your little heart is mine^ 
to be coolly turned away by the mandate of any 
governor in the world ! Not I, Maggie ! not quite 
so green as that. I am quite old enough to win and 
woo whom I like." 

" But ^" said Maggie. 

" No huU, darling! I'm not for doing things in 
secret, so this little heart need not beat so. Open 
and above board is my motto. I'm not going to ask 
you to run off with me, dear Maggie ; I woidd not 
insult you so. I shall write and tell my governor 
that I'm going to marry the dearest, prettiest, and 
best little girl in Glen Ness ; and ask a settlement 
and his blessing. If he withholds either the one or 
the other, Maggie, I shan't cry. I've plenty to make a 
pleasant home upon, thanks to my late good aunt, who 
left a snug comer in her will for her random nephew." 

" But my parents, Hugh ! what of them ?" 

" Easy enough ; why I shall coax them — ^you "know 
I can do that, I don't think they will refuse their 
daughter to me, when they know her heart is mine. 
They would not like to see you ' pine away and die,' 
would they now, Maggie ?" 

** I should not do that," said Maggie, with a little 
toss of her head. ** Besides ^" she presently 
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gravely continued, " I am afraid I ought not to 
have you." 

"May I know why?** asked Hugh, with such 
comical surprise, that almost prevented Maggie 
saying what she wished. 

" We think so differently,*' she stammered at last, 
in low tones. 

"Not on one subject, I am sure!** said Hugh, 
teasingly. 

" On religious subjects," faltered Maggie. 

" What then, you little distrustful thing ? Now, 
Maggie, that's hardly fair. I am not quite a heathen, 
if I am not a saint, and I will never be anything 
but a saint to you.** 

" You like things that I do not and ought not to 
like," persisted Maggie. 

" I like you, and I defy you to find fault with 
that !" laughed Hugh. 

" You would want me to attend gay parties, and 
to dance and sing songs." 

"Not I— the gay parties are not much to my 
taste — and if you don't like dancing, neither do I ; 
and as to the song singing, so that you let me hear 
your sweet voice, sometimes, my bird, I care not a 
fig what words you sing. Anything more to say, 
Maggie?" 

" I like to go to chapel," said Maggie, lower and 
lower. 

"Well — don't I? Have I not proved enough 
these last few months that I do ?" 

"No," said Maggie, sadly. "You said you did 
not come from love of the chapel, or what you hear 
there." 
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" But for love of you, was not that it, pet ? Well 
— ^be it so— can I not still go through, love of you ? 
I will, Maggie, I promise you that" 

** But our thoughts, our hopes, are not one way. 
No — do not interrupt me — I must speak. Can we 
be happy while I am going one way, and you the 
other?" 

" * How knowest thou, oh wife, whether thou 
mayest save thine husband?' Have you never in 
your Bible reading met with words like that? I 
have, or strangely like them. Do you, indeed, think 
me so hopeless a ease, Maggie?" he continued, in 
softened tones, "that you will give me up quietly 
because I am not what you call a Christian ?" 

Poor Maggie, what could she do ? Her heart was 
entangled, her love had been given almost imknbw- 
ingly, at first. Temptation was too much for her; 
and leaning to her own strength, no wonder she 
could not stand. Hugh had the best of the argu- 
ment. He left her in triumph at her father's gate. 
Feeling very like a guilty thing, our poor Maggie 
crept to bed as soon as she could, for the tears were 
ready to burst out all the time she sat at supper. 
They broke loose without restraint as soon as her 
bed-room door was fastened behind her, a strangely 
mingled feeling of both joy and sorrow propelling 
them. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE CONFESSION. 

** And, ah ! how blind, how weak we are ! 
How frail, how apt to turn aside ! 
Lord ! we depend upon Thy care. 
And ask Thy Spirit for our guide." 

Winter passed away very slowly and quietly with 
Emily. She, too, was looking forward to the spring, 
watching for its first indication of bud, and leaf, and 
flower. The spring was to bring a new aspect of 
things to her. 

She had been able to go but very seldom to chapel 
throughout that wet winter ; the rains had fallen so 
heavily, and swollen the creeks and flooded the 
plains so much, that their gig had little emplo3niient 
during winter ; and the natural consequence was, 
that frequently when she longed to go up to the 
courts of the Lord's house, she was obliged to remain 
at home with her Bible, and the remembrance that 
though the Lord loveth the gates of Zion, He does 
not forget the dwellings of Jacob. 

" I almost regret our home is so far out of Glen 
Ness, dear, for your sake," said Gilbert, one drizzling 
Sabbath morning, just at winter's dose, when, after 
a careful survey of the sky and the ground beneath 
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it, togetlier with a suspicion as to the probable state 
of the creek, Emily had sorrowfully decided that 
there must be another Sabbath at home for her. She 
had now been a prisoner for so many Sundays, and 
had suffered so many solitary hours, and her spirits 
in consequence were so low, that she had to turn away 
to hide the tears that sprang to her eyes at this 
disappointment. 

They were seen, however; for Gilbert stooped down 
and kissed his little wife, placing his arm fondly 
round her. " For your sake, dearest, I could wish 
we lived near the chapel," he continued; "but as 
that cannot he, at any rate yet, you must cheer up, 
and look forward to spring days, and then you can 
ride again." 

" I shall critically examine the state of the roads 
this morning," he called out from the gate. " If I 
find they are at all presentable, and that the gig 
can get along in any fashion, and if this rain stop, 
as I fancy it will, then perhaps, after all, you may 
get out to-night." 

The rain did cease at last, and Gilbert had a fine 
ride home. He had a better account, too, to give of 
the roads than he expected, £ind laughingly told 
Emily, that if it continued fine they might very well 
drive slowly over. The clearing away of the clouds 
promised well. 

They had a very early tea — a pleasant tea it was — 
cozy and bright. The afternoon had been pleasant, 
too, for it was one of Gilbert's Sabbaths at home, 
and Emily always enjoyed them, quiet though they 
were. Perhaps his company was all the more pre- 
cious on account of his const£int absence. That she 
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did enjoy it was certain ; much of the weary, listless 
appearance her countenance so frequently wore, dis- 
appeared when he was with her, and she became, 
as indeed she ever was to him, his bright home-star. 

The clouds dispersed ; one after another they rolled 
away, till at length a gleam of sunshine lighted up 
the little parlour, promising well for the ride. How 
pleasant that gleam looked after the rain and leaden- 
coloured clouds, that for so long a period had been 
each day's attendant. There was a perfect concert of 
birds among the wet leaves of the trees. How re- 
joicingly they sang ; that gleam of sunshine was joy 
to them, and with all the strength of their little 
throats, rejoice they did. 

Snugly tucked and wrapt up in the gig beside her 
husband, Emily felt almost as though she was an 
•escaped prisoner, for certainly the rain and stormy 
weather had turned their little cottage into a prison, 
snug prison though it was, and day after day she 
had stood at the window, plaintively exclaiming, with 
Sterne's starling — " I can't get out !" 

She was out now, and she felt it thrilling through 
every nerve. The fresh air revived her; the nearer 
sight of the trees did her good, and the song of the 
birds made her heart leap with pleasure. There 
were indications of approaching spring, too, here and 
there visible ; tiny blades of grass were multiplying 
along the road-sides, and even one or two meek, blue- 
eyed flowers — ^those first harbingers of spring in 
Australia, that disdain not the highways and byeways 
of life, and look up smilingly into the face of the 
traveller, weeocy of the long, long winter. 

The sunshine grew broader and brighter ere they 

M 2 
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readied Glen Ness, setting sunbeams thongli they 
were. They brought promise with them of fine 
weather in store. Emily thoroughly enjoyed the ride 
to chapel. 

It was too early for service — much too early — and 
Gilbert Owen drove straight past it, and on to Mrs. 
Gordon's. Emily was welcomed here with all the old 
warmth of manner. Mrs. Gordon's kindness was 
very pleasant to her ; she felt almost as if she had a 
mother in her, for very motherly she was. Maggie, 
however, was unusually shy and embarrassed, and 
almost seemed to shun her. She ran off altogether 
after* a while, to collect her choir together, so she 
said, but the chief reason was, that the leader of the 
choir was waiting outside for her, and she was not quite 
prepared to present him before her minister's wife. 

He had gained admission to the fireside of the 
miller long before. His pleasant open manner won 
him that privilege, before even a suspicion of the 
reason that drew him there had most distantly occurred 
to either Mr. or Mrs. Gordon, and when it did at 
length slowly reach their apprehensions — the mother 
first making the discovery — the affections of their 
darling Maggie were unalterably yielded. 

But Emily knew little of this, though the little she 
had known made her tremble for Maggie, and again 
and again she had sought an opportunity of drawing 
out the secret from, her, but vainly. The shy, timid 
manner betrayed by this young girl, convinced her 
that matters had proceeded to extremity, and Emily 
made up her mind to speak out plainly when she next 
had her alone. 

Pleasant as it was to occupy her old seat again, 
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pleasant to be under the gospel sound, and to join in 
the song of praise, Emily's pleasure was very much 
disturbed by the sight of Hujgh Spencer, evidently 
on more familiar terms than ever with Maggie 
Gordon. He sat close by her side, found the places 
in her book, and so many whispered conferences were 
apparently necessary, that Emily could come to but 
one conclusion. She tried as much as she could to 
put away the thought from her, and towards the 
middle of the service she succeeded, even the con- 
cluding hymn she very much enjoyed ; though the 
sound of the leading voice was in her ear, it but little 
disturbed her tranquillity. But when she was out- 
side the chapel, and just before she got into the gig 
to return home, she found opportunity to whisper 
to Maggie: — 

" Will you stay all night with me on Tuesday ? 
^Ir. Owen will be away from home, and I shall be 
alone." 

With a shy, blushing face, and drooping eye, 
Maggie promised, and the minister and his wife drove 
off. 

" It is certainty now, Gilbert; I am «o sorry," said 
Emily, as a little turn of the road gave them a moon- 
light view of the receding congregation, among whom, 
at a little distance from the rest, Maggie Gordon was 
rather conspicuous, with Hugh Spencer at her side. 

** What is certainty, dear ? " 

" Hugh Spencer's attachment to Maggie ; have you 
not observed it ? " 

" No ; I can't say that I have. You ladies are 
more skilful in such observations. What makes you 
think so ? " 
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" Her own altered manner, for one thing, and hi» 
conspicuous attentions for another. I fear it has pro- 
ceeded the length of an engagement. I wish I had 
spoken before." 

" Have you never done so ? " asked her husband, 
gravely. 

** Never directly, indirectly often. I did not con- 
sider I had grounds sufficient for a direct attack. You 
know, dear Gilbert, I have so little time ; we are so 
far o£P from the township, and lately I have had 
very few visitors. Now, however, it must come ; I 
have asked Maggie to stay all Tuesday night with me 
while you are away." 

** That is right ; be faithful, dear Emmy. Warn 
and give her your thoughts on the subject without 
reserve. If it fails, you will have one consolation — 
that of knowing you have done what you could. 
Poor Maggie ! easily led aside, warm and impulsive,, 
what could we expect ? But remember, Emmy, the 
grace of God still remains, the hearts of both are in 
his hands." 

The weather was clearing up — that was evident — 
signs of the presence of early spring were develop- 
ing themselves on all sides. Monday momiDg woke 
in sunshine and smiles, and found Emily weeding and 
hoeing in her little garden, and rejoicing in green 
leaves and promising buds. The violets which 
scented the morning air gladdened her heart more 
than she cared to acknowledge. She gathered a little 
glass saucer full to place on the breakfast-table with 
the first dish of early radishes. To crown all, Gil- 
bert brought in a tiny sprig of golden bells, an 
assurance that the wattle was beginning to bloom^ 
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and that in a little time tlie trees would be£ur a rich 
burden of sweets. 

*' It is so pleasant, so very pleasant/' said Emily, 
** after this gloomy winter to see the first signs of 
spring. I have been listening to the magpie's thril- 
ling song till I. could fain have joined it. I put its 
music to the words, ' How good God is I ' It suits 
them, does it not ? " 

Tuesday morning was lovely, too; the sun was 
fast drying up the wet ground. The grass looked 
greener, and the wattle-blossom seemed ready to 
burst forth into full glory, under the wooing of the 
bright sun and soft balmy breeze. Gilbert set off 
from home, leaving his wife in better spirits than he 
had long left her. Twelve months ago, or nearly 
so, when those wattles were in their full beauty, 
he had brought her to her new home. Twelve 
months of happiness to him, though not untinc- 
tured by sorrow. Those were the first months of 
their married life, and comparatively smooth ones ; 
would they always continue thus? There was a 
slight doud on the minister's brow as he remem- 
bered some things that had already arisen to trouble 
him, some disturbing motes in the atmosphere of 
Church arrangements which he would not for worlds 
just then have communicated to his little wife, 
anxious enough already as she was. 

"After all," thought he, "am I not taking all 
the burden of these matters on myself, when my 
Lord has bade me cast all care upon Him ? Is this 
wise ? far from it, and yet how weak sometimes is 
faith ! Is not He faithful who has said, * Your 
Father knoweth ye have need of these things.' Well 
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may I bjush. for my little faith. His word ought to 
be sufficient, and He has promised to supply every 
need." And revived and encouraged he rode on his 
way, leaving his wife unconscious that any sorrow 
rested upon him. 

She was not, indeed, prepared to think of sorrow 
after that pleasant day of sunshine. It had done 
her so much good, after the dreariness of winter. 
It was so pleasant to see the rose-bushes again pro- 
mising blossom; yes, there were really buds, just 
tipped with crimson, on the trees ! And the thought 
of another little rosebud that ere long was to make 
their cottage sweeter and dearer than ever, sent her 
busy fingers flying over the soft cashmere she held 
in her hand. Pretty work it was ; white cashmere, 
with a delicate border of pale pink silk, and tassel 
of the same — a portion of it drawn up into the 
resemblance of a tiny hood. Emily's fingers sped 
lightly with her work. 

The day passed quickly to Emily, and evening 
came quietly in, bringing with it more of the 
members of their little meeting than had been 
present for a long time. Emily was all animation. 
She enjoyed the meeting very much, and so all 
present seemed to do. Fervent were the prayers 
oflered by one and another of the little band for 
safe guidance and safe keeping ; fervent the thanks- 
giving for grace received and pardon sealed, through 
the precious blood of Christ. The little group sepa- 
rated, with feelings of joy and delight and union they 
had seldom experienced more strongly. 

Maggie Gordon, meanwhile, had seated herself all 
the time far back in the remotest comer she could 
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find, and Emily saw, more than once, that quiet 
tears were falling. Before the meeting had con- 
cluded, she crept out of the room altogether, into 
the dark parlour. 

There, in the darlmess, Emily found her after all 
had gone. The little flicker from the fire on the 
hearth lent a faint illumination to the room — it was 
little more than a flicker, just serving to make dark- 
ness visible. Emily softly put the logs together, 
tiU they burst forth into a right joyous blaze, brightly 
touching everything with their warm glow, and 
throwing up quaint shadows to the ceiling. This 
was just the light she preferred, and having accom- 
plished this, Emily went and quietly knelt down by 
the side of the sofa where Maggie had thrown her- 
self, still sobbing bitterly. 

*' Come, Maggie, darling, is this right ? " 

The words were very gentle, but there was un- 
spoken reproof in their tone— loving reproof — that 
touched to the quick her to whom they were ad- 
dressed. 

" Oh, Mrs. Owen ! *' she exclaimed, with a fresh 
burst of tears, ** I am all wrong, and I cannot 
help it." 

" Has it gone «o far, Maggie ? " 

"Yes; past recall, past remedy, and — and — " 
the tears came again — **I do not think I wish it 
altered." 

*' Maggie ! is the first love quite forgotten ? Have 
all your desires for Him merged in mere creature 
love ? " 

" Oh, I do not know. I cannot tell. I do want 
to give my heart to God, and yet — and yet " 
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** It is all given to earth, and to an earthly oLject 
— is that it, Maggie ? " 

But no answer came to that. Maggie's face was 
only hidden more closely out of sight. 

''Dear Maggie, do you not know that whatever 
comes between us and a sense of God's love and 
presence is sinful?" said Emily, sadly. *' Do you 
not know that it must he hurtful? Have you not 
often sung — 

* The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate*er that idol be ; 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee. ' 

Can you not sing it now, dear Maggie ? " 

** I am wrong — ^wrong — and very unhappy, Mrs. 
Owen. I know I have been sinfully weak and 
wrong ; and yet I dare not wish to be right," sobbed 
Maggie. 

** My poor Maggie ! Have you so surely yielded 
up your heart — and yielded it to one who will rather 
draw you back than help you forward ? " 

*' I do not think he will draw me back, Mrs. 
Owen. He says he will not," said Maggie, rising a 
little, and pushing back her hair from her flushed 
cheeks. 

" But will he help you forward ? Together will 
you love the Lord and delight in His ways ? Will 
you together testify for Him ? Maggie, dear, 
believe me ; unless it is so, there is no happiness in 
store for you." 

" He may change," whispered Maggie, almost 
below her breath. " He loves me very much. He 
would do anything for me." 
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" Out of love for you, he cannot change his 
heart, dear Maggie ; and remember, that though ifc 
is written, ' nothing can separate us from the love 
of Christ,' your peace of mind must and will he 
endangered. Is it not so, even now? Have you 
the * peace in believing ' that you once enjoyed in 
those happy past days, before the * idol ' stole in, 
and robbed you of the blessing ? " 

" I do not think he is an idol, Mrs. Owen," said 
Maggie, falteringly. 

** Coming between you and the Lord, he is, 
Maggie," replied Emily. "I had hoped ere this to 
have had you publicly demonstrating your love to 
Jesus. How is this? You are not drawing back 
from that love, are you ? " 

" No ; oh no ! — ^no ! I trust not, dear Mrs. 
Owen," said Maggie, sitting up, and throwing her 
arms round the gentle neck bent towards her. " I 
hope I do still love Jesus. I hope still to be able 
to labour in His service, what little I can ; this other 
love will not hinder," she almost whispered. "And 
oh, Mrs. Owen, I have tried, and I cannot give it 
up ; I cannot — I cannot. You do not know how I 
have struggled against it. If I did, I must die." 

She was in tears again. 

" What do your parents think ? Do they know 
of it ? " 

'* Yes — oh yes ! They like him very much, all 
but — all but that one thing ; but they cannot bear 
to see me unhappy — their only child." 

*' And what say his friends ? " asked Emily, with 
a last, lingering hope. 

" They say he can do as he likes." 
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" You would not desire to marry into a family 
wlio did not wish for the alliance, would you, 
Maggie ? " 

'' I do not think that ought to make me hesitate 
a moment," said Maggie, warmly, "if that were 
ally^ she sorrowfully added. " Hugh has long been 
old enough to decide for himself; and so his father 
said, in reply to the letter he wrote about it. He 
is nearly independent of his family." 

**If he only possessed the true riches, all would 
be well, dear Maggie; but how can two walk to- 
gether excepting they are agreed ? It is ifnpossible. 
There can be neither comfort nor happiness. I 
may seem unkind, dear Maggie," Emily presently 
added ; ** but it may be I may never have another 
opportunity of warning you. I must be faithful 
now ; for I love you, and feel very much for you." 

And so through the night little sleep visited their 
eyelids. Affectionately, tenderly, did Emily beseech 
her Mend to think while she yet had time; to 
hesitate, while it was yet within her power. Maggie 
wept much, but — ^went away unyielding still. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



EOSBBUD. 



* A babe in a bouse is a well-spring of pleasure, a messenger 
of peace and love. " — ^Tupper. 

The roses opened their sweet petals to the sun, 
and a fair little rosebud came to gladden and 
brighten the minister's cottage, bringing with it 
abundant love. Such a tiny, soft, delicate little 
creature it was, lying by the side of its mother, 
wrapped up in new flannel — a mere atom of crea- 
tion, but of matchless worth in that mother's eyes. 

''Is it not a darling ? and such a quiet little 
thing — it scarcely cries at all/' said Emily to her 
husband, as they both one day fondly regarded the 
little one, as it lay in unconscious slumber in its 
mother's arms. 

" What shall we name it ? " 

" It has come with the roses. Let it be Bose ! " 

And Hose it was, or Rosie, or yet more firequentiy 
Rosebud, Emily brightened up, and grew strong and 
well long before the pleas£uit spring had gone. She 
and baby got all the beauty of flower-scented breezes. 
The wattles were still laden with gold when she 
walked out with her precious burden, in its cashmere 
shawl and hood, to view them. 
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A mother — and oidy a mother — can enter into 
Emily^s feelings, or realise the exquisite happiness 
that little one brought to her heart and home. It 
was a pretty sight to see the mother and the babe — 
the mother with the deep love beaming in her eyes, 
and the babe so delicate, so tender, and so uncon- 
scious of the overflowing love that was lavished upon 
her. 

" As one whom his mother comforteth." Those 
beautiful words ! How expressive are they — ^how 
more than expressively they speak to a mother's 
heart! Yes, unconscious as we often are, fellow - 
Christians, of the wealth of love our Jesus has 
lavished upon us, it is there still — manifesting itself 
in a thousand ways. We are comforted in our sor- 
row with a deep loving whisper that can only issue 
from the lips of One ; the consolations we often re- 
ceive are deeper than the comfort any human mother 
can bestow. Ah ! would that with such a friend as 
Jesus ready to yield us such certain comfort, we less 
frequently turned to the world in our sorrow. Oh ! 
foolish, and blind, and unconscious creatures we are 
— ^insensible to the treasure we possess in a Saviour's 
loving and sympathising heart. 

Mtuiy handsome presents came from Adelaide for 
Emily's little "Rosebud;" and with them an urgent 
entreaiy that as soon as mother and babe were fit 
for the journey, they should pay the metropolis a 
visit. Gilbert Owen was anxious that his wife should 
enjoy what he knew would give her pleasure ; but he 
could only arrange for one Sabbath away from home, 
and even that he contrived with difficulty. It was 
done, however ; and one finOi warm morning, when 
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everything was looking bright and lovely, and exceed- 
ingly enticing for a ride, Emily got into the gig with 
her baby, and drove off from Glen Ness by her 
husband's side, with a strange remembrance of 
the time when first she entered the neighbourhood 
in that very little gig — ^though under such different 
circumstances. 

Twelve months had passed rapidly away, and, oh, 
how pleasantly ! So much of joyy £uid so little of 
sorrow y had been her experience ! The ** little cot- 
tage in the wilds,'' as her brother called it, had been 
a very happy home to her. Her husband had proved 
to her all that she had most sanguinely desired. 
God had blessed her in her endeavour to be useful to 
the young people of the church, and all to her seemed 
smooth and happy. Then the darling babe — another 
mercy granted. How joyous the thought of being 
permitted to train it up for the Lord ! Emily looked 
the embodiment of happiness ; so much so, that once 
her husband, turning towards her, exclaimed, half 
fiorrowfolly — 

** Poor Emmy ! Has Glen Ness really been so 
like a prison to you, that you are rejoiced to escape?" 

"Oh no, Gilbert; you know it has not. I have 
been very, very happy ever since I lived there. Do 
I then look so glad ? " she asked, reproachfully. " I 
was only counting up my mercies, and wondering 
why I should be so blest." 

" Dear, trustful little wife ! " thought Gilbert ; "how 
sad it is that even the shadow of a cloud should come 
in to disturb her confidence." He struggled to remove 
the gloom that was depressing his own spirit, that he 
might not sadden hers. "It will come soon enough," 
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lie thought; "let her enjoy her visit while she 
can." 

The wattles were in their full glory now; the 
trees were abzolutely laden with gold^ and the air per- 
turned with the incense shaken by every breeze from 
their golden censers. Flocks of green parrots flew 
up from the grassy road-side as the gig drove past ; 
the magpie sang its most joyous notes; the wood- 
pigeon cooed softly £uid plaintively among the thick 
trees ; and now and then a string of white cockatoos 
flew across the sky, with their shrill screaming, re- 
joicing in their way at the beauty of the spring. 
Here and there — about • the flnest along the road — 
crows, black and glossy, with their saucy heads on 
one side, uttered their lazy caw — caw — ca-ca-w ; and 
minute birds of many kinds hopped and twittered on 
every sprig. The little shepherd's companion — 
sweetest of the songsters — followed them with its 
musical notes for a long distance. They all seemed 
to echo Emily's gladness of heart, and to proclaim 
with her, that " God is good ! " 

Yes — He is good, — 

"Good when He gives — supremely good, 
Nor less when He denies ; " 

Well for us is it if we remember that the cloud, as 
well as the sunshine, is a manifestation of His good- 
ness ; that 

" E'en crosses in His Sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise.'" 

*' Well for us is it if we remember, indeed," thought 
Gilbert Owen, as a thought of the crosses that were 
beginning to line his pathway occurred to him. And 
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how earnestly he prayed that he might be enabled to 
'* see the rod, and who had appointed it/* to take the 
cross and esteem it a blessing. 

And what was wrong in the atmosphere of the 
Glen Ness church and congregation ? Was it possible 
that they were beginning to tire of their minister — 
to weary of his labours among them ? Maybe even 
that J for man is a fickle creature at best, and novelty 
is dearly esteemed. In the present day the disease of 
" itching ears " is very prevalent ; it betrays itself con- 
tinually, and in a thousand trying ways. The 
servant of God, whose highest reward is the salvation 
of souls, has innumerable complaints brought against 
him, and continually is he wounded in the house of 
his friends. Happy for him is it, that the ** praise 
of man " is not what he seeks — but their good. Yet, 
oh! beware ye who bring care to your minister's 
brow, and sorrow to his heart — ^beware, lest with 
them ye bring not leanness into your own souls. 

Hitherto, however, Gilbert Owen's services at Glen 
Ness had been acceptable, and it was not so much 
dissatisfaction with his labour as a spirit of parsimony 
that had sprung up amongst them — a declension in 
the matter of gifts to the treasury that told sorely 
on their minister's purse, at a time when he needed 
most. But for the thoughtful and timely gifts from 
Emily's friends the need would have reached his little 
wife, carefully as he had tried to conceal it ; and he 
thought with sorrow, if there was not some redress, 
or amendment in his salary, it would not long be 
possible to keep it from her. He grieved for her 
far more than for himself, that she who had been 
so tenderly nurtured should be brought by him into 
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a sense of need. No wonder that the cloud would 
come over brow and spirits ! Strange that those par- 
simonious ones who withheld their contributions 
should be amongst the first to express surprise at their 
minister's depression. " They who work in the Gospel 
must live by the Gospel;" and **The labourer is- 
worthy of his hire," are the practical portions of the 
w(H*d of God that people are most apt to ignore. And 
yet the minister of the Gospel is but of human 
kind, with human wants, and necessities, and cares. 
There is no ladder by which he can ascend to partake of 
celestial food, when his work is ended day by day. His 
garments are of earthly fabric, and need replenishing. 
The hay for his horse (for even ministers^ horses must 
feed) springs not up unsown in his paddock, nor is 
gathered into his yard without hands and labour 
and cash. Oh ! how some people will work to pro- 
vide food for their perishing bodies, while they grudge 
a sixpence expended in sustenance for their immortal 
souls! 

But, for the sake of the happiness of his wife, who 
sat so rejoicingly by his side, Gilbert smoothed his 
brow, and put away to-morrow's care. '* Sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof," he thought ; "let me 
at least take all the benefit of rest and change. I 
shall go back the fresher to my work again." 

And so it happened that the journey to the metro- 
polis, contrived as it was by easy stages, was a very 
very pleasant one. They both enjoyed it to the 
foil, and little " Kosebud " was none the worse, but 
as good as a few-weeks-old baby could possibly be — 
smiling when she was not sleeping, and on the whole- 
enacting the part of a very wise baby indeed I 
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What a reception they had in town ! There were 
one or two added to the family group ready to 
welcome them. Among them were the ladies who 
so freely discussed Emily's chances of happiness at 
the commencement of our tale. One of them 
smilingly whispered in an undertone to her 
Mend : — 

" Well, now, have you ever seen a happier couple ? 
Acknowledge your fears were futile." 

** Not yet," was the quiet reply ; ** it is early days 
at present ; besides, I never, you remember, doubted 
their love. It was the care and sorrow and anxiety 
that generally fall to the share of a minister — a 
country minister especially — of which I spoke." 

" Do you see any signs of it yet ? " asked the friend, 
somewhat archly. 

" I am not sure ; not in her certainly ; she looks 
remarkably happy and well, but ' all is not gold that 
glitters,' " and she turned away to reply to a question 
addressed to her by the master of the house. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



DELAY. 



" Our cross and trial do but press 
The heavier for our bitteruess. " 

'' Spuing had indeed come with, all the beauty and 
loveliness it ever wore. Such roses it brought with 
it — roses, the incense from whose glowing cups the 
soft breezes drank to intoxication, and bore away on 
its airy wings into sick chambers, where the incense 
was indeed balm : and through spacious drawing- 
rooms already laden with perfume. They were revelled 
in by the rich — those roses, glowing petal upon petal, 
reclined against each other in costly vases, prodigal 
in their profusion. They were welcomed by the poor 
—those two or tliree specimens in the narrow strip 
of garden. The rose that climbed the porch was 
esteemed a precious thing within, something to gladden 
the heart and cheer the eye. Yes ; it was the time 
of roses. The suburbs of Adelaide possessed a rich 
and varied supply. 

And this season of roses, what was it not to bring 
to Lilian Spencer ? How fondly, with what certainty 
was the season hailed ! She had been so well all the 
winter, had borne so bravely every adverse wind 
that had found opportunity to blow upon her, that 
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her friends had indeed reason to hope everything from 
the balmy beauty of spring. The arrangements for. 
the wedding went on rapidly and merrily. Not a 
cloud dimmed the> atmosphere of their anticipations. 
Bridal-dresses of delicate and costly materials, ex- 
quisite wreaths and glittering jewellery, made the 
rooms bright by their presence. The day was rapidly 
nearing ; and Arthur Norton, the bridegroom elect, 
was triumphant. 

There was a large gathering the evening before 
the bridal-day. The six young ladies to whom had 
been delegated the office of bridesmaids were there, 
with many friends, to pass away the last evening of 
Lilian's maiden life. Dance and song, merry laughter 
and jest, rang through the rooms, while music and 
flowers lent their several charms to the festive scene ; 
and Lilian, the observed of all observers, was un- 
naturally gay and winning. Very lovely she looked, 
with her fair white forehead, shaded by its bright 
curls, and the brilliant touch of colour on either 
cheek, the light blue silk she wore only adding to the 
delicacy of her complexion. Arthur Norton thought 
so, for he scarcely left her side a moment; her 
mother thought so, and never had she felt nearer 
idolatry than she did that evening, as from a little 
distance she feasted her eyes upon the beauty of her 
child. Her father beheld, and was proud to be 
father of such a daughter. And Hugh — did not he 
admire his lovely sister? Yes, but with fear and 
trembling — **Was not that rose on her cheek too 
deep?^* he asked himself. Was the brilliant light in 
her blue eyes all that it shoidd be ? Was not her laugh 
unnaturally gay ? But he mentioned his fears to no 
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enduriDg was it, that, greatly alarmed, they at length 
summoned their medical attendant. With his aid 
she was gradually restored to consciousness, but 
continued in so weak a state, and so utterly pros- 
trated, that it was considered not prudent to leave 
her. 

And this was the evening before the wedding-day, 
a day expected so fondly and with such confidence. 
How little like a bride looked our fair Lilian in 
her weakness and helplessness, reclining amid her 
pillows, one bright fever-spot on either cheek. How 
little like a happy bridegroom, Arthur Norton, as he 
paced up and down the forsaken drawing-room 
throughout that night, in an agony of suspense and 
fear, for the doctor's words sounded ominously in 
his ear. 

** She has been severely over-tasked ; she must 
have the greatest ease and quiet." 

** She shall have both, doctor," he had replied. 
" All that the tenderest love can give shall be hers 
to-morrow." 

The doctor shook his head. ** If I mistake 
not," he answered, "it will be at the peril of her 
life for the ceremony to take place to-morrow." 

And those words had quickened Arthur Norton's 
footsteps, and kept him up all night, in spite of 
Hugh's persuasion. For this fainting had renewed 
the old fear, not that in itself it was so fearful, only 
as a sign of the debility that j-et existed, and a 
dread of even worse. 

He threw himself upon a couch just as morning's 
faint dawn stole slowly through the silken curtains, 
and a deep sleep closed his weary eyelids, rendering 
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him for a time oblivious to either joy or sorrow. 
His slumber had scarcely lasted an hour, when the 
sound of opening and shutting doors, and many 
hurried footsteps through the house, broke upon his 
dreams, quickly dispelling them. He sprang to his 
feet in alarm. "What did it mean, those sounds at 
that, early hour?" and he walked rapidly into the 
hall. He met Hugh Spencer at the foot of the 
staircase, and seized hold of him as he passed. ' 

**What is it? what is the matter? Lily is not 
worse?** he breathlessly exclaimed, looking with 
dread at the colourless face of his intended brother- 
in-law. 

" She has broken another blood-vessel,*' he 
answered, hoarsely. " Don't stop me, Arthur. I am 
off for another doctor," and he rushed from the 
house. 

And this was the bridal morning! that bright 
bright day so eagerly anticipated. Cloudlessly it 
arose — soft sunbeams, mingled with gentle breezes, 
a day of all others for a bridal — but the bride was 
wanting. Poor Lily! — a veritable lily now, drooping 
on its stem, the crimson welling from her lips, all 
else so colourless — what signified to her now all of 
eartKs most lovely things ? What was the happiness 
that the world could give compared to a ** title 
clear to mansions in the skies ?" For the possession 
of that ** title" during these weary hours of pain 
and weakness, she would gladly have parted with all 
her fondest dreams — would gladly even have yielded 
her heart's best love — ^but, alas! the "title" to her 
was not " dear." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
— I — 

THE BURDEN OF A SONG. 

" We cannot measure out Thy mercy, Lord, 
Or mete the love that lingers on our path, 
Swept though it be by storm, and wave, and wind. " 

How prone is the human heart to complain of the 
operations of Divine Providence — how prone to rebel 
at those wise dispensations, those '* disposings " of the 
Lord that interfere with its own " proposals ! " Ah ! 
how often, could we discover the " silver 'lining " 
that adorns our heavy sable cloud, would our tears 
of rebellion be exchanged for songs of gratitude. A 
painful, a difficidt path we may have to tread, but 
after all, it is a ** right path," and leadeth to the 
Kingdom. Better a thousand times tread that right 
way, with all its tribulations, all its sorrows, than the 
broad and pleasant path that leadeth to destruction. 

Our poor Lilian could not realise all this, — could 
discern nothing of the hand of love that was safely, 
tenderly, gently guiding her through tribulations, 
fervid and deep, to a safe habitation. No ; it was 
the cloud and not the sunbeam she discerned; a 
frowning God, and not a loving Saviour ; a revenging 
Deity, and not the Friend that loveth [at all times. 
So hard it seemed to her, just as she had raised the 
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<mp to her lips to witness its destruction ; so bitter 
to liaye almost obtained the consummation of her 
dearest hopes, and then for those hopes to be so 
remorselessly crushed. And yet, as surely as the 
cloud was there, the beam of mercy was there too. So 
surely as the earthly hopes were crushed, it was but 
to lead the way for hope, purer and more refined. 
The storm raged, but there was a haven of rest, a 
"peace, be still" at hand. The earthly pleasure- 
draught was lost, but there were living fountains 
awaiting. Yet at present the tempest was at its 
height ! The time had not come for the crushed spirit 
to exclaim : — 

" The light my path surrounding, 

The love to which I cliug, 
The hopes within me bounding, 

The joys that round me sing, 
All melt, like stars of even, 

Before the morning's ray — 
Pass upwards into heaven, 

And chide at my delay." 

No; — ^it was cloud, and storm, and darkness at 
present ; but not to be always so — oh, no ! 

" When the clouds are the darkest, 
The Lord will appear. " 

The roses of spring were still blooming, but they 
formed no bridal chaplet for our sweet Lilian's brow. 
The bridal morning had dawned in all its rosy 
beauty, looking in upon shrouded rooms ; for the 
glitter and array of the preparations for the event 
that was to have taken place that day seemed a sad 
mockery to the eyes of the sorrowing ones when 
they encountered them. Arthur Norton's anguish 
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was pitiable to witness. All day long he paced 
up and down the dreary rooms, asking continually 
for news from the sick-chamber with such depth of 
agony in his tones that it was a painful thing to 
have to reply as constantly, " No better." 

No better! Throughout that long dreary day 
they watched her in suppressed anguish, fearing that 
every fleeting breath that came would be her last. 
But the day passed away, and the long, long night, 
and another morning rose, fair and lovely, upon the 
world, bringing its due proportion of **joy and 
sorrow ** to humanity, and she still lived. And then 
hope began to revive. The hsemorrhage had ceased ; 
that was highly favourable ; and the faintest tinge of 
colour had stolen into the marble lips and cheek. 
And yet she was still so weak, and in so highly 
critical a state, that the least excitement might have 
proved fatal to her. Hope, however, there was; 
and gradually, gradually that hope was increased to 
certainty; and the medical verdict that there was now 
a possibility of recovery made more than one heart 
very glad. 

The bridal was postponed once more to an in- 
definite period, though Arthur pleaded, almost with 
tears, that as soon as ever a little more strength was 
gained it might quietly and privately take place. 
That was not to be thought of; excitement of all 
kinds was to be avoided, and peace and quiet were so 
strictly enjoined that the disappointed bridegroom 
was obliged to submit. 

From the very verge of the grave Lilian once more 
arose from her bed, the evidences of her near ap- 
proach to the shadow of death plainly stamped upon 
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her pale brow. As soon as the danger of removing 
her was passed, they tenderly carried her off to the 
sea-side, where the healing influences of sea-breeze 
and searair might contribute to her recovery. They 
had chosen out a quiet nook, away from the more 
fashionable, more frequented beach — a neat little 
cottage, furnished throughout from the town house 
with great luxuriousness and taste. It was a gem 
within, whatever it was without ; and the absence of 
garden flowers was amply made up by rare plants 
and shrubs, and flowers in pots and baskets, whose 
tendrils were permitted to climb round the low 
sitting-room window that looked out upon the sea, 
in prodigal profusion. The tide rolled in upon the 
beach not a g^eat many yards from the cottage ; and 
the dashing of the waves, and sighing of the wind 
was music that often lulled the invalid to sleep. 
Here, with her mother and a favourite old nurse, 
surrounded by all that thoughtful care and love 
could bestow, she was slowly — very slowly — ^regain- 
ing a little of her lost strength. Away from the 
world, — ^banished, as it were, from its vanities and 
gaities, — she was enjoying a degree of bodily rest, 
but her mind was like the ever-surging sea, '' seeking 
rest, and finding none.'' 

It was no slight thing to Lilian this sudden end- 
ing to all her bright hopes and expectations ; it was 
no trivial matter to her this near approach she had 
made to the eternal world, without, as she knew she 
was, the ** wedding garment'* that would entitle her 
to entrance into the "supper of the Lamb." While 
to all around she had seemed scarcely conscious, she 
had been tremblingly, fearfully alive to her danger, 
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not only temporal, but spiritual. " What ! was slie 
to die," she thought, "and her sins unforgiven — 
Jesus unsought? Was she indeed about to enter 
into Eternity, and no haven of rest prepared ^or her?" 
The ang^sh on her death-like face told more of 
mental anguish than physical ; but those around her 
did not decipher it, and no word revealed it to them. 
Again and again through that fearful night returned 
the burden of that song — " All that's bright must 
fade ; " and she was fading — ^fading in the midst of 
her brightness — fading away from this world, and 
nothing awaiting her in the next but blackness and 
darkness. Her code of morality no longer was 
sufficient, it would not do to appear with in the 
sight of a pure and holy God ! ** All that's bright 
must fetde : " so had her hopes — ^so had her joys — 
so had her happiness ; and no true hope was left — 
no joy, no happiness in the future ! Dying was she ; 
and none could rescue, none could help her. Alone 
she must meet the foe ; a foe indeed to her ;^and no 
ray of light illumined her darkness. 

Dear reader, is your title sure? Should death 
suddenly come to you, would it bring with it terror 
and despair, or hope and trust ? The former it must 
be, unless you have gone to Jesus with your sins. 
And who can tell how suddenly the summons may 
come ? who can tell, that closing their eyes in sleep at 
night they shall not be sealed in death ere the morn- 
ing ? Ah ! now is the time to seek the Lord — txow, 
while He may be found. Now is the time to ensure 
the presence of Hia " rod and stajff," that can alone 
afford comfort and protection in the closing hours 
of life ! 
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'* When I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See Thee on Thy judgment throne — 
Kock of Ages, shelter me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee ! " 

And as Lilian lay on her couch, beneath the low 
window of the sitting-room, looking out upon the 
sea, the old burden of the song still constantly re- 
curred to her. Over and over again it came, — " All 
that's bright must fade," — till all the brightness 
seemed indeed to have faded out of her life. 

Not for a moment did she listen to the flattering 
assurances of return to life and health that met her 
on every side. She was ** fading:" she knew that 
it was so. It was a little respite from the grave that 
had been given her, and she knew that in but a little 
while she should be gone — where ? 

That she agonised to know; but alone, and so 
ignorant in the Scriptures, how was it possible to 
attain the knowledge ? Had her illness occurred at 
Hawthorn Vale, how easily coidd she have sum- 
moned to her side one who truly knew and loved the 
way. "Dear Mrs. Owen; oh, what would I give 
for an hour in her company ! " was again the wish 
of her heart. She little knew how near she was to 
the consummation of her wish, — little knew that 
Emily and her little " Rosebud " were enjoying somo 
of those sea-breezes at that very time ; and as little 
knew Emily how earnestly her presence was desired 
in that very neighbourhood. 

With thoughts of Emily came also remembrance 
of the little velvet Testament, with its golden clasps, 
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and a longing once more to read these marked 
passages returned most earnestly upon her one 
night as she lay, restless and wakeful, while all in 
the house, even her faithful watcher, had fallen into 
heavy slumber. Where was it ? She had packed it 
away in a little box of relics, with a few choice 
books, in preparation for its removal to her new 
home. Once thought of, and the possession of that 
box became a necessity, and eagerly she watched for 
morning light, that she might dispatch a messenger 
to the town house for that box ; and long indeed 
seemed the rosy dawn in winning its way over the 
expanse of waters. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



THE BOOK WITH ITS GOLDEN CLASPS. 



" Forgive me, Lord — I dream no more 

Of peace or glory here ; 
The waves of trouble on my shore 

Break all too lond and near. 
I know that sorrow will be peace 

When I am on Thy breast ; 
I am too tired for happiness, 

I only ask for rtst" 

Little had Lilian deemed, when she packed away 
her tiny Testament among her other choice gifts and 
treasures, how earnestly she should desire the re- 
opening of the box ; not, indeed, that she might 
review her costly gifts — her rare tnfles — but that 
she might again iinclasp the '' one pearl " that had 
suddenly become priceless in her estimation. What 
did she expect to find there ? Not happiness — ^no ; her 
search after that was almost over. She was fEunt and 
weaiy, and tempest-tossed; it was rest she needed, 
and a title to enter that "rest" that ''remaineth 
for the people of God." She knew that all this 
might be found within her book with its golden 
clasps. She knew that if she would have, she must 
seek; and #ith all her fainting energy she deter- 
mined to do so. It was no half-hearted determina- 
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tion now. No ; it was with, her a matter of eternal 
life and death. She was passing away, — that she felt, 
she knew, — ^no flattering hopes held her now in 
abeyance. Life to her was past ; but there was a 
fiUure life, and ^ to know what that was to be, she 
longed with a painful longing. 

Would that Emily Owen could come to her ; would 
that she could again hear her utter words of encou- 
ragement and hope. But that coidd not be ; and for 
her book, with its pencilled way-marks, she waited 
all day with the eagerness of one who waiteth for 
morning. 

A messenger had been dispatched to Adelaide with 
the first coach. Mrs. Spencer only too gladly acceded 
to this first request of her daughter, strange and in- 
comprehensible as it appeared to her. It was too 
like a return to hopefulness and life that she should 
express desire or interest in anything, to be disre- 
garded. Whim though it might be, there was an 
eagerness in the tone that made the request that was 
not to be trifled with ; and knowing from experience 
the importance with which sickness invests the most 
simple w£uit — the impatience which it gives to the 
invalid — she made no question, but hurried the mes- 
senger on his way, and waited for evening with 
almost equal excitement to her child's, though of very 
different source. 

And all through the day Lilian lay in waiting attitude, 
looking out upon the wide expanse of waters, scarcely 
ruffled by the slight breeze that kissed the pla3rful 
wave. Towards evening, however, the wind changed, 
the sun concealed itself behind thick^clouds, and 
heaps of pictured rocks were traced upon the horizon^ 
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dark, gloomy masses, just touclied by the gilding of 
the hidden sun. How grand they looked beaming in 
the distance, like giant edifices crowned with golden 
spires. 

Gradually the wind arose, moaningly whispering 
through the cypress trees in front of the house, and 
lashing the waves to fury. How the sea swelled and 
foamed; the tide came dashing in with an angry 
roar ; the waters grew black and white-crested. Far 
and wide dashed the snowy spray, while masses of 
sea-weed that lay about the beach were washed away 
into the waste of ocean. Lilian lay looking out 
through her green bowery window at the gathering 
storm — ^now watching the heavy black clouds con- 
tinually changing, and tinged with gorgeous hues of 
saffiron, and gold, and rose ; now, with her mournful 
eyes fixed on the angry waves, that every moment 
rose higher and higher, forming immense billows, 
and rolling forward to break with a thundering noise 
upon the shore. 

But it was not these biUows, these grand storm 
clouds, that made the tears slowly well through the 
slender fingers that half-shaded her eyes. No; her 
mind had passed beyond them through their medium 
to some simple verses of a very sweet hymn she had 
often joined in singing at the little Glen Ness chapel. 
Opportune they seemed now while this outward storm 
was pending, — 

** Let cares like a wild deluge rise, 
And storms of sorrow fall, 
May I but safely reach my home, 

^y Jesus, and my all, 
Then shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of endless rest, 

2 
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And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.' 

What she needed— yes; that was it. The cares 
had come indeed, a wild deluge of them too; they 
had swept away every vestige of earthly happiness, 
every hope of earthly foundation. But with that 
devastation of earthly bliss, amidst the rude tempest 
of care, and sorrow, and fear, should she indeed ever 
reach a haven of rest? Would her soul ever attain 
so sweet, so happy a home ? Would Jesus, indeed, 
to ^^ prove all ? If so, she felt there would be a sea 
of endless rest in store, where no more of trouble 
could enter to distress the " peace " that paaseth un- 
derstanding. 

She was passing away from earth— too closely had 
she been brought to the very brink of destruction not 
to feel that— and with that assurance earth was be- 
ginning to lose its value. How valueless indeed had 
it appeared on that first long dreary night; how 
poor her dearest treasures when brought into com- 
parison with Eternity; and the feeling had not passed 
oS — ^rather had it strengthened. 

"Are you sleeping, Lily darling?" said Mrs. 
Spencer, coming softly to the couch, and putting her 
hand gently upon the shielded brow. 

" No, mamma." The voice was fednt and low that 
answered. 

" Let me get you something, dear. It is time for 
your wine ; and see, Arthur has sent you some fine 
strawberries." 

" Strawberries." [Lilian turned languidly to- 
wards them. Very beautifiil they lo^ed reposing 
amidst a perfect wreath of violets. The taste as well 
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as the appetite of the invalid had been delicately con- 
sulted. 

" The strawberries at Hawthorn must be in per- 
fection nowy* she sighed, as she took the little fancy 
basket in her hands, and dallied with its sweets. 
Too lovely they looked to be disturbed. 

" Are you longing to be back to Hawthorn, dear?" 
asked her mother, in anxious tones. 

" It is more like home there," said Lilian ; and she 
said no more. The word "home" had stirred a 
feeling in her heart, and brought back the echo of 
the verses her memory had recalled, — 

"May I but safely reach my home." 

Oh ! could she only feel towards Heaven as she did 
towards Hawthorn ; if she could only once feel that 
it was indeed her home ! 

Mrs. Spencer busied herself in administering wine 
and arranging the cushions round her child with a 
lingering, loving touch, tears starting to her eyes at 
the ravages disease had already made in the loveliness 
that she had so lately deemed perfect. 

'* Not a very pleasant prospect without, dear Lily," 
she presently exclaimed, in a cheerful tone ; ** those 
wild clouds, and wilder waves, are gloomy-looking. 
It is getting dark too. Come, let me wheel you 
round to the fire ; it is cold here ; " and she playfully 
drew the curtains, and pushing the head of the couch 
it glided easily along to the place assigned it. 

Truly, it was a more lively scene : the fire burnt 
briskly and brightly, a perfect bed of cinders, while 
bright, sparkling knots of shea oak sent out living 
jets of gas, and brilliant flames. The soft crimson 
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glass lamp was just lighted, and diffusing its rich 
glow through the room, little room as it was, trans- 
formed by its Aimiture and inmates into a very 
bower of luxury. After all, Lilian thought it looked 
more pleasant by its contrast to the wild scene with- 
out. 

Revived a little by her mother's attentions, Lilian, 
after a time, was able to enjoy the cup of tea and a 
delicate slice of bread and butter, with a few of her 
strawberries, prepared for her, and to anticipate with 
fresh eagerness the arrival of her box. She endea- 
voured, meanwhile, to keep her impatience as much 
as she could to herself. She was quite aware there 
would be a strong opposing force exercised if it was 
known what she really wanted so much. That she 
must read by stealth she sorrowfully knew, or else 
she could easily have sent out to purchase a Bible 
in the neighbourhood. The difficulties seemed to 
thicken about her way in her search for truth ; but 
search she must, whatever it cost her. 

The evening wore on, and the box did not arrive. 
The storm, meanwhile, increased, the roar and dash 
of the waves was distinctly heard within, the wind 
howled and moaned round the house as though seek- 
ing admittance ; but that it did not obtain. 

A little while before Lilian was carried to her 
room for the night, however, a knock at the £ront 
door, followed by a hasty entrance of footsteps, 
wind, and rain, aroused the quiet little household. 
They had given up the thought of any one venturing 
out in that stormy gale, especially at that late hour ; 
but they had not calculated upon Hugh's power of 
endurance or anxieiy to gratify his sister's desires ; 
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for it was his knock and footstep they heard, and 
under his convoy was Lilian's precious box. 

How she regarded it ! how fondly for a moment she 
put her thin white hands upon it ! — but that was all. 
She had remained up to the utmost limit of her 
strength, and to look into it that night was impracti- 
cable. So she had it carried into her room, and placed 
at her bedside; and in her wakeful hours, amidst 
her short fitftil dreams, her little Testament, with 
its golden clasps, was constantly present to her. It 
now appeared as a mine of undiscovered gold. The 
morning light was ardently watched for, that the 
search might commence. 

And, meanwhile, how Mrs. Spencer wondered 
what could be the very precious thing that box 
contained ! 



CHAPTER XXV. 



HUGH'S DISCOVERY. 

'* That look of sadness in the languid eye, 
Ay, more than sadness : did it not betray 
She knew that she was passing from our sight ? ** 

' Emily Owen had been a week in Adelaide, 
enjoying tlie welcome her brother and his wife 
lavished upon her. They had no children of their 
own, and therefore little " Rosebud " was petted and 
cared for with more than tenderness. Evidently 
they fully entered into the spirit of Tupper's well- 
known lines : — 

"A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure." 

The little messengers of "peace and love*' had been 
denied them, though, oh ! how earnestly desired none 
could tell. But their sweet little niece was wel- 
comed none the less fondly, and "a well-spring of 
pleasure " she verily proved to the whole household 
while she remained amongst them. 

And little " Rosie " grew and thrived, even in 
Adelaide air; the sweet blue eyes becoming every 
day more like violet, and the little curly hair softer 
and fairer. 

" She will be a lovely child ! " was the continual 
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exclamation of those who saw her ; and her mother's 
inward prayer was, that she might indeed prove 
good as well as lovely; might early possess the 
priceless adornment of a " meek and quiet spirit." 

How different this foww-life seemed to Emily after 
her twelve months' seclusion in the country. Did 
she like it ? She could scarcely say that. At first, 
while Gilbert was with her, she enjoyed the change 
very much. It was pleasant to see old friends ; 
pleasant to visit old haunts. Even the hustle and 
gaiety of Hindley and Rundle Streets were inviting 
to her. Her favourite shops too — Piatt's, and 
I^gty's, and Wigg's — with all their literary attrac- 
tions, she would not have passed them by for any- 
thing. It was so delightful to her to see, if a certain 
restriction in her purse-strings forbade her largely to 
purchase. She contrived, indeed, to visit all her old 
favourites : " Kangaroo House," with its delicate 
fabrics and perfectly-fitting gloves, and"Faulding's," 
whose exquisite essences and perfumes, and toilet 
trifles; held equal sway in her mind with drugs and 
tinctures. Even *' Cunningham's Bazaar " was not 
forgotten, or " Hill's . Fancy Repository." Some 
little thing she must have from each, to carry back 
with her into the country as a memento, at any rate, 
of her old Adelaideian life. Sooth to say, these 
visits would have been a terrible infliction on our 
minister's pocket, had not a handsome present £rom 
Emily's brother, Mr. Ashley, made up all deficiencies, 
and spared him the pain of restraining the little 
extravagancies of his beloved wife — ^for, after all, 
they were hut little. 

Before the week had passed away, Gilbert Owen 
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was obliged to return home, and thouglit it most 
expedient to leave Ms wife behind bim for another 
fortnight or three weeks. The arrangement was 
her brother's, and he had promised to see her 
carefully home at the end of the time, so refusal 
was scarcely possible. This did not please Emily, 
however, though she thought it wisest to submit. 
She felt, now Gilbert was going away, she had 
had quite enough of town, and could not endure 
the thought of his return alone to their empty little 
cottage, or of the solitary hours awaiting him in her 
absence. Besides, she fancied she detected — was it 
only fancy ? — a shadow over his brow, which she 
thought might perhaps only deepen while alone. 

'* Are you quite sure, dear Gilbert, that I had 
better stay ? I think my right place is home,** 

" Have you had enough of town, Emmy ? " 
he laughed. " Yes," he more gravely added, "after 
your brother's kindness, it would not do to run 
away. I can ill spare you, darling." 

'*I do not want to be spared, Gilbert. You do 
not spare yourself; besides," she added, with a 
bright blush, "have I no work to do? — ^my little 
meeting — ^you forget that,** 

" Will it not go on as usual ? " 

" Yes, I hope so. It wfius hcdf-promised. I think 
Gary Lamont will strive to keep it together while I 
am away." 

" Then you can be spared, dear, a little longer. It 
will do you g^od ; you will be aU the more welcome, 
my own little wife, when you return." 

And so he went, while Ashley and his wife rallied 
Emily upon her despondency, and she tried, with 
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very ill success, to shake off the depression that was 
making her a very poor companion. 

" It would have been perfect madness to have 
allowed you to go so soon, now we have you," 
laughed Mrs. Ashley, gaily. " After being buried 
alive in the country for twelve long months, you 
want a' little resuscitation. Besides, I am quite 
resolved to have your company for a fortnight, at 
least, at our sea-side snuggery. Edward has taken 
the neatest little box |^ imaginable for the summer. 
The bathing will do you good." 

And so it came to pass most strangely, that while 
Lilian Spencer was wishing for home and Emily's 
company, she was already very near her, though 
unconsciously so. She had heard from her brother 
Edward, indeed, of the appointment for the wedding, 
and, hearing no further, believed that already Lilian 
was spending a brilliant honeymoon in Sydney. The 
sea-side residences, pro tern., of the Ashleys and 
Spencers were far apart, and Lilian's weakness pre- 
venting any out-door exercise, no meeting had hap- 
pened between them; and none of the mysterious 
mesmeric influence (believed by the philosophy of 
the present day so strongly to exercise its power over 
our destiny — that strange binding of soul to soul by 
the thoughts and wishes and care within) whispered 
ever of the near neighbourhood of the two friends. 

LiHan was therefore left alone to the teaching of 
the little book with its golden clasps; and very 
stealthily indeed had she to receive its teaching. 
She was too well aware of the opposition that would 
be raised to her study, were it discovered ; too sure 
that to it would be attributed her depression; for 
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she was depressed, and wept silently through many 
hours of the night, because she felt so far from the 
Kingdom — so unworthy of the love of Jesus. A 
painful path, a trying path she was treading; but, 
dear readers, she was entering the narrow way — 
she was seeking — and those that seek shall find; 

What glimpses she could get of her little book 
and its marked passages were very small, and all 
day long she kept it in the pocket of her dress, 
removing it at night and laying it beneath her 
pillow, with her handkerchief and box of lozenges. 
It was difficult, very difficult to conceal; but she 
could not gain the courage to brave opposition — she 
felt very, very weak. 

And, meanwhile, every two or three days came 
fresh books from Arthur : the *' sensation novels " of 
the day, as little calculated to give comfort in dis- 
tress, or support in the hour of need, as anything 
he could possibly devise. But then, to keep up her 
spirits, he was told, was to help her restoration, and 
he would have given all his wealth for that. He 
came himself as often as he could contrive it, bringing 
with him his literary stimulants, as he called them, 
and choice fruit and bouquets of lovely flowers, 
artistically arranged, as an accompaniment. And 
as Lilian grew stronger, his heart grew lighter, and 
Mrs. Spencer welcomed his visits as a further means 
of keeping her child alive. His gay laugh, his 
happy flow of converse, and the on dits of Adelaide 
with which he supplied them, gave life to all within 
hearing. 

And how felt Lilian herself? Did she love him 
less because she knew she must leave him ? because 
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she felt she should never be an earthly bride ? Ah I 
no — ^if it were possible, she loved him more — ^but 
with a strange yearning sort of tenderness that was 
scarcely clear to herself. Yet every day it became 
more clear : each time he came, she knew more 
certainly what more she desired for him, even that 
which she craved for herself, — ^knowledge of sins 
forgiven — an interest in that country where ''sorrow*' 
can never enter, where partings are unknown. And 
now,, when she prayed, his name was mingled in her 
prayers, and blessings for him were craved with 
many tears. He little knew how frequently, while 
he read aloud to her his highly seasoned novels, 
that her thoughts were far, far from the words, and 
that even then she was praying that the love of 
Jesus might be the portion of both ; that, though 
not permitted to unite on earth, they might be imited 
in heaven. 

Hugh was, however, not quite so easily deceived. 
He had not been many times in his sister's company 
before he discovered that another change besides that 
wrought by illness and suffering, and weakness, had 
passed over her. What it was he could scarcely 
defbie, only he resolved to discover. For a long time, 
all that was manifest to him, after close though secret 
investigation, was, that she shared his own fears, 
that she knew her days were numbered, and that no 
revival of strength, or appetite, or spirits, for a 
moment deceived her. She did not tell him so, but 
he read her thoughts in every action, and too pain- 
fully shared them. 

The sea breezes had so far favourably wrought at 
last, that she began to take slow drives along the 
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sea beach, and quitted her couch for a large easy- 
chair. The rose came back to her cheek, only its 
crimson was too vivid, and Arthur declared, in the 
gladness of his heart, he should soon claim his bride, 
only this time he contended against anything but a 
private wedding, the quietest little afiEair possible ; 
and, invalid as she was, if they had only g^ven her 
permission, he would have brought over the clergy- 
man at once, and had the ceremony performed as she 
lay back in her chair, looking so lovely in the soft 
folds of her white muslin wrapper, and yet by far too 
frail for a bride. 

One lovely evening, three weeks after her attack, 
Hugh had his sister aU to himself She was so 
much better that her mother had ventured to town, 
leaving her meanwhile imder the care of her old 
nurse and her brother, who were both equal to the 
charge. Nurse only came in now and then to see 
how the invalid was progressing, for Hugh was in 
full duiy. He had brought in his pocket an edition 
of Tennyson's minor poems, then newly published, 
and Lilian lay listening to the happy cadence of his 
voice till he thought her sleeping, and quietly stealing 
out of the room, he lighted a cigar at the kitchen 
fire, and paced slowly up and down the verandali. 

She was not asleep, however ; that he discovered 
shortly after, as he paused near the open window to 
ascertain the truth of his belief, and to his surprise 
he saw that she had raised herself from her reclining 
position, and with elbow resting on the arm of her 
chair, and her Httle hand shading her eyes, was 
most mtently reading. What ? Not Tennyson, no ; 
there that volume lay, as he had left it, on the comer 
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of the sofa ; but a richly decorated book, for its blue 
velvet was a foil for the white hand that held it, 
and it had golden clasps. The next moment he had 
recognised the book, and his sister's secret was dis- 
covered. 

Lilian and the Bible in company ! How incon- 
gruous it seemed. And yet, not so. There was no 
longer a doubt on his mind that she thought herself 
dying. And, after all, was it so unnatural that she 
should desire to know whither she was bound for ? 
Yet surely, if she was not fit for heaven, who could 
be ? Maybe she was distressing herself about it. 
He might be able to dispel her fears ; and thinking 
that, he gravely threw his cigar away, and went back 
to the parlour. 

'*Not asleep, Lily?" he said, endeavouring to 
master his feelings and speak cheerfully ; '' reading 
too. I thought you were stealing a march on me, 
and had taken up Tennyson, but I find you have not. 
Have you some very interesting book there ?" 

The colour came all over the fair face, and the 
tears came with it as she replied in low tones, — 

" Very, to me^ dear Hugh." 

"And why not to me, pet? Our taste in books 
generally corresponds ?" 

How wistfully she looked at him. "If it only 
did in tim, dear Hugh — oh ! if it only did in this ! " 
she whispered in his ear ; for he had come close to 
her, and had drawn her to him till her head rested 
on his shoulder. " Oh ! if you could only help me 
in my search ! " 

" Why can I not, darling ? What is it you want 
to know?" 
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" Oh, Hugh ! that I shall have a home with Jesus 
r — when — ^when I must leave you all." 



*' You are not going to leave us. These sea 
breezes are doing you worlds of good, Lily. You 
are stronger every day." How his heart belied his 
words, poor fellow, as he uttered them. 

'* Nothing permanent, dear Hugh, you know it. T 
see you know it. I am marked for the grave, like 
poor cousin Lottie." 

"Even if it is so, darling," Hugh presently re- 
turned in a stifled voice, — " even if it should be so, 
you have no reason to distress yourself. You, who 
have lived so pure and so lovely a life, heaven is 
sure to you." 

" Do you think this ? Oh, no, dear Hugh, that 
is a poor foundation for hope — a poor broken reed — 
I dare not trust to it. This book tells me so differ- 
ently. He that has sinned one sin is guilty of all ; 
and I, oh ! how far I have lived all my life from God, 
never seeking His love, never caring for His forgive- 
ness; and yet, even now, I feel as if He will hear 
me, as if He will pardon me, as if He will receive 
me into his bright mansions. His gentle loving arms, 
when earth shall fade away from my sight. Oh, 
Hugh ! do not you think He will ?" 

Hugh's heart beat wildly, and unwonted tears rose 
to his eyes. 

" Would you not like to see some one who can teU 
you about these things so much better than I can, 
some minister?" he presently asked, in a voice hoarse 
with feeling. 

'* I have longed, oh! so much," said Lily, faintly, 
" to see dear Mrs. Owen again. If I only could 
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do that! — ^but it is impossible/' she added, with a 
sigh. 

"No, indeed," said Hugh, joyfully. "Would 
you really like to see her ? Why, Lily, she is here, 
here at the Bay. I saw her this very morning." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



SEEKING JESUS. 

'* Sprinkled now with blood the throne, 
Why beneath thy burdens groan ? 
On my pierced body laid 
JuBtice owns the ransom paid. 
Bow the knee, and kiss the Son ; 
Come, and welcome — sinner, come ! '* 

Mbs. Ashley was right: the sea breezes- were 
good for Emily, very good; they brought back a 
colour to her cheek, and a light to her eyes, and 
firmness to her step, such as she had not enjoyed for 
many a day. But with this full return of strength 
came an earnest desire for action. She loved the sea 
in all its moods, placid or stormy; nor would sh^ 
soon have wearied of its beach, had it not been that 
the memory of a little home, amidst the distant hills, 
that was very dear and very precious to her, and 
where she knew she must be wanted, disturbed her 
rest. How she looked for the letters that regularly 
came, and with what yearning of heart she answered 
them, the young and loving wives among our readers 
can best realise ; but certainly, had it been possible, 
she would many times most gladly have crept into 
her envelope, with baby, and have travelled by post 
back to Glen Ness. Dear Glen Ness ! how xbtj dear 
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it was in those days ; how fair, how lovely it seemed 
to the absent one. 

But there were other reasons that made this ab- 
sence irksome to Emily; the^doud that she had 
fancied she had detected on her husband's brow, and 
the depression in his manner, was evidently, in spite 
of himself, commimicated to his letters. '' I am sure 
it is not all right," Emily thought, as she read; 
''there is something the matter — something con- 
cealed from me. Ah ! 1 wish I was at home ;" and 
she had just decided to ask her brother to take her 
before the time agreed upon had expired, when some- 
thing occurred to turn her thoughts in another direc- 
tion. 

Walking on the sands with Mrs. Ashley and a 
friend one lovely morning, followed by little Rosie, 
tenderly sheltered from the strong breeze in the arms 
of Mrs. Ashley's maid, who was very proud of her 
charge, she was attracted to one of a group of 
gentlemen standing near the jetiy in earnest conversa- 
tion, by a fancied resemblance to some one she knew. 
As they approached nearer he turned, and, with a 
movement of surprise, lifted his hat. She recognised 
him then with a smile of pleasure; and as they 
passed on, exclaimed to Mrs. Ashley, — 

" One of our Glen Ness people, Minny. Mr. Hugh 
Spenser, son of one of our richest and most influential 
men." 

" And brother to Arthur Norton's j^anc^^. That is 
him, is it ? " said Mrs. Ashley. " Well, he is a hand- 
some young fellow, and Lilian Spenser is very lovely; 
but is it not sad that she should be so delicate, and 
should have such an illness at such a time ? " 

F 2 
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« lU ! " exclaimed Emily, in alarm. " Why, is 
she not married, and away on Ler wedding-tour ? " 

" OL dear no ! TTie wedding is postponed. She 
was taken ill the evening before the wedding-day, 
and broke a blood-vessel ; her life was even despaired 
of." 

''Poor Lilian! How little I thought all this. 
And where is she now ? " 

" In town, I suppose ; though, perhaps, as her 
brother is here, she may be here too." 

" I should like so much to go and see her," replied 
Emily, with a sigh. 

** Should you? Well, I will make inquiries. It 
will be easy enough if she is here ; and if not, why 
a run into town is soon accomplished." 

Before anything could be done, however, or any 
inquiry made, it became imnecessary by a visit from 
Hugh Spenser himself the very same evening. 
Walking at a distance with his Mends, he had seen 
Emily and the ladies with her enter the house they 
occupied ; and, therefore, when his sister expressed a 
wish to see her, he put on his hat at once, determined 
to lose no time in finding and inducing her to return 
with him. He never for a moment questioned her 
inclinations. From what he had seen of Mrs. Owen, 
he felt sure she would but too gladly welcome the 
opportunity'; and he was right. He encountered no 
hesitation, for immediately confiding her baby to 
Mrs. Ashley's willing arms, she prepared at once to 
accompany him. 

He told the tale of his sister's illness as they 
walked along the beach. The waves were now 
lighted up by the moonlight, and the tide was very 
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high; but lovely as were both moonlit waves and 
feir, pure sky, unsullied by a doud, Emily noticed 
neither. Two or three words that Hugh Spenser had 
uttered of the state of his sister's mind engrossed her 
so entirely she could think of nothing else. 

Was her prayer about to be heard ? Was the 
" sowing in tears " to be followed by a " reaping in 
joy?" Little matter then that mortality was stamj^ed 
upon the fair face, if the immortal spirifc was safe. 

" How sweet, when last we sink to rest, 
Pallid and spent, amid the blest 
To wake, rfestored, in Heaven ! " 

Lilian lay back in the large easy-chair (luxuriantly 
easy it was) just as her brother had left her half-an- 
hour before. Partly fatigue, and partly emotion, had 
made her very pale; and when Emily first entered 
she was inexpressibly shocked by the alteration in 
the fair face. But what a gleam of love stole into 
the languid blue eyes, as with extended hands she 
half rose in her seat to welcome her Mend. In that 
first glance Emily saw that her presence had indeed 
been longed for. 

Quietly Hugh went out ; he could bear no moire ; 
he left them alone. It was a terrible stroke to him, 
this losing his darling sister — ^for she was passing 
firom him ; he saw that, and bitterly rebelled against 
it. 

" Oh, how I have wanted you, dear Mrs. Owen ! '* 
Lilian said, as soon as emotion permitted her to 
speak ; " but I thought I should never see you again. 
Life has almost passed with me." 

" Little matter, dear Lilian, is it ? " returned 
Emily, with a closer dasp of the arms that encircled 
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the sliglit figure. '' LMe matter, if a brighter, a 
l)etter, a liappier life is about commenciiig ! " 

^' If it is — ^but that is it. I do not know ; I am 
not mre" and tears sprang to the soft eyes, and stood 
trembling on their lashes. 

" You may be sure, dear Lilian." 

" But how ? '^ 

*' What is it makes you fearful of death, dear ? is 
it not your sin ? " 

" Yes — sin — sin — unpardoned sin ! " 

'' For that there is a balm in the name of Jesus, 
you remember," said Emily, with glistening eyes. 
<< ' They shall caU his name Jesus— /or He shall save 
His people from their sins,' And is He not called most 
emphatically the Saviour ? " 

'' Yes ; but I want' to know that He is mine! I 
want to be saved &om my sins ! " 

'^ Dearest Lilian, He never turns away any one 
who comes to Him for pardon, or for safety. He died 
to save &om sin all those who need salvation. Seek 
Him still, dear; call upon Him stiU. He will not 
pass you by." 

" But, oh ! Mrs. Owen, all my life hitherto has 
passed without seeking Him — ^without even desiring 
to love Him, or know Him. I have sought for happi- 
ness in every other object ; have striven to put aside 
all thoughts of religion. Will He accept a heart so 
worthless ? I am dying, dear Mrs. Owen. I know 
it ; and it is possible, but for that consciousness, I 
might still have gone on uncaring for His love. Will 
He hear me now ? " 

*' What does He himself say ? " said Emily, taking 
up the little Testament with its golden clasps, and turn* 
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ing over the leaves. *' ' Come Tinto Me all je that 
ar6 weary and heavy laden, and I wiU give you rest.' 
Weary in body, weary in mind, dear Lily ; just as 
you are — ^weary with the fruitless, unavailing search 
after happiness — ^weary of sin and its attendant 
sorrow. To you Jesus says, * Come unto me;' and 
dearest, the rest that H^ will give wiU be very sweet." 

" Why can I not believe ? " said Lilian, clasping 
her thin hands in anguish. ''To you it seems so 
real. Oh ! Mrs. Owen, my heart must be very hard." 

''Jesus' love can break it. He did not shed His 
precious blood in vain. ' Him that cometh unto Me ' 
he says, ' I will in no wise cast out.' Dear Lilian, 
you are coming — ^the promise is yours. You need 
nothing to recommend you to Him — nothing but your 
sin and your need. The whole need not a physician, 
but the sick ; the sinless need not a Saviour. Your 
very sins, and your desire to be rid of them, make 
Jesus the Mend you want. Do you not see it, dear 
LiHan?" 

" More clearly than before," said Lilian, her face 
flushing with emotion. " Oh ! Mrs. Owen, if it is 
indeed thus, even I may hope ! " 

" Hope ! indeed you may while Jesus says ' I will 
cast out none ; ' while the Bible contains such a sen* 
tence as this, 'Come, now let us reason together with 
the Lord: though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as wool ; and though red like crimson they shall 
be whiter than snow.' " 

" Oh, show me ! show me where it says that," 
said Lilian, rising in her chair and clasping Emily's 
hands ; and Emily taking her own little Bible marked 
the place. Lilian read it again and again through 
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her blinding tears. She had truly discovered her 
sinfulness, her need of a Saviour, and that promise 
came to her in all its force and beauty. 

'' Oh, how wonderful it seems ! " she said, at length, 
looking up amidst her tears, '' that He, so mighly, 
should condescend to reason with those so low, so far 
beneath Him ! " 

''Yes, indeed, dearest Lily, all His actions are 
wonder&l, all love. We can never, never praise 
Him enough. We know not how much we owe this 
precious Saviour, but, — 

** 'When this passiog world is done, 
When has sunk yon glaring sun ; 
When the pearly gate we gain- 
Never to go out again — 
Then, Lord, shall we fully know — 
Not till then — ^how much we owe. 

« 'When we stand before the Throne 

Brest in beauty, not our own ; 
When we see Thee as Thou art, 

Love Thee with unsinning heart — 
Then, Lord, shall we fully know- 
Not till then— how much we owe.* " 

The evening was rapidly passing away — pleasantly 
passing — though emotion had had its usual exhaust- 
ing effect upon Lilian. Emily had read that beau- 
tiful chapter in John, where Jesus reminds his 
disciples of the '' Mansions he is going to prepare 
for them," and finally fervenUy prayed with her 
friend, and then the claims of little Eosie became 
paramount, and she rose to go. 

*' So soon ? " said Lilian ; *' must you indeed go ? " 
*' I must, dear Lily ; 1 have left my dear little baby 
behind me," replied Emily, smiling. 
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" Your baby ! oh, why did you not tell me ? why 
did you not bring it with you ? Is it a little girl ? " 

" Yes ; little Eose. Rosie, or Rosebud, we call 
her. We give her all kinds of pet names. It was 
too cold to-night; I will bring her to-morrow, but 
you will spare me to-night ? " 

" I must spare you. Oh, yes ! do not let the dar- 
ling want you ; but you will come to-morrow ? " 

" I will come every day while I am here, dear 
Lilian ; but I return home in a week. I am wanted 
at Glen Ness, and but for finding you, dear, I should 
have begged to be taken home to-morrow ; " and 
with another dose embrace they parted. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE week's work. 

** I heard tlie voice of Jesus say, 

* Come unto me and rest ; 
Lay down, poor weary one, lay down, 

Thy head upon my breast.' 
I came to Jesus as I was — 

Weary, and worn, and sad ; 
I found in Him a resting-place. 

And He has made me glad. " 

Not unlikely is it, that for these crosses and sor- 
rows, and troubles we suffer now, we shall utter our 
loudest thanksgivings when we reach our Heavenly 
home. Even here on earth they often show themselves 
as " blessings in disguise.'* When the cup of bitters 
is drained to the dregs, its salutary use is frequently 
discovered. The cloud that looms so heavily athwart 
our prospects breaks in gifts of mercy upon our 
heads. 

** The bud may have a bitter taste. 
But sweet will be the flower.** 

• We have need again and again to echo that heart- 
cry of the disciples of old — "Lord, increase our 
faith," for we are too often overwhelmed by the 
dreariness of our sky, forgetting that our Sun can 
never cease to shine; that having risen upon the 
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finnameiit of our hearty' it can '' no more go down,*^ 
And though the storm-cloud intervene, it shall pass 
away, and soft sunlight illuminate our path once 
more.' 

There is a " need's be " for every sorrow — Phoney 
at the end of every rod. Could we but remember 
this, how much brighter, and happier would our way 
be. Could we but lean upon one guide, how.stedfast 
would our footsteps prove. 

Lilian's friends were very far from considering any 
mercy mingled in her cup of suffering. It was 
hard, they said, that in the midst of youth, and 
beauty, and happiness, she should be given over to 
the grave ; hard that all the bright prospects of a life 
but just commencing should be thrown aside by fell 
disease. At first she thought so too; at first she 
could not think of death without a pang, eternity had 
nothing for her. Heaven was not her home, she had 
no right of entrance there. But the gentle infiuence 
of the Spirit of God had since then .rested on her 
heart. She had sought, and sought eagerly for par- 
doned sin ; cried, and earnestly, for the love of Jesus, 
and in her had the promise been fulfilled — " Seek, 
and ye shall find : ask, and ye shall receive." 

When Emily paid her second visit to the invalid 
with little " Rosebud " in her company,''she found her 
mother with her. She received a courteous recep- 
tion from that lady certainly, and her little babe had 
its fiill mede of admiration ; but there was a degree of 
hauteur, a kind of overstrained civility, that to Emily 
spoke very clearly that she was no welcome visitor to 
Mrs. Spenser, however dear she had become to her 
daughter. 
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" And how long have you been away from Glen 
Ness, Mrs. Owen ? " was the second or third question 
the lady asked after her entry. 

"Three weeks; I have been nearly a fortnight 
here with my sister-in-law, Mrs. Ashley." 

" Do you purpose remaining long ? Mr. Owen is 
not with you, I presume ? '' 

" I hope to return on Friday, if my brother can 
take me then. Mr. Owen returned the first week." 

** He must be very lonely without you," said Mrs. 
Spencer. 

Emily made no reply to that, it touched her toO 
closely. She would have been home had it not been 
for Lilian, and the hope of doing her g^od. Did she 
regret that she had consented to stay a few days ? Cer- 
tainly not; even though her stay and visits were 
distasteful to Mrs. Spencer. To leave Lilian in her 
present state of mind, among only worldly Mends 
would indeed have been cruel. 

" You were wanting to go out, mamma," Lilian 
presently said : "I shall have company now ; you 
need not fear to leave me." 

Mrs. Spencer did fear, though — imdefined fear as it 
was. She was divided between thafc fear and her real 
wish to call on a friend. 

*' Well, my darling," she said, after a moment's 
hesitation, '* if you think you can do without me for 
a little while, I will go ; but you must be very quiet, 
and not talk too much, and be sure to take some 
nourishment when nurse brings it in. She is quite 
an invalid yet, Mrs. Owen," she added, turning sud* 
denly round on Emily. 

Emily knew that perfectly ; knew, too, the kind of 
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noTirishment for wMch she craved — ^that whlcli Mrs; 
Spencer, with all Ler earnest desires, with all her 
maternal love, could not supply. 

She came in again presently with her bonnet on, 
to bid her child '' good-bye/' and as she shook hands 
with Emily, she contrived to say, in a low signifi- 
cant voice, — • 

" We keep up Lily's spirits as much as possible, 
Mrs. Owen. We are careful that nothing gloomy or 
dismal shall be said to her. Her illness disposes her 
to be low, but everything dull must be avoided." 

'' Mamma is a&aid of you, Mrs. Owen," said Lilian, 
with a sad smile, when they were alone. 

"Yes, I see she is, dear Lily; but she need not. 
We do not discuss gloomy topics, do we ? " 

" No, indeed ! bright, very bright ; at least, the 
last conversation seems so to me. I have been so 
much happier since I saw you — so happy in the night 
that I thought that even if I had passed away then, 
I should not have feared; I should have rejoiced. 
But. I know what mamma thinks, and what has 
made her think so, Mrs. Owen. She came in this 
morning, and found me with your Bible in my hands. 
I wanted so much to read those verses in Isaiah you 
marked for me, and I was so engrossed I did not 
hear her come in. Poor mamma, it quite distressed 
her; she thought I was losing hope. She cannot 
understand how thinking of religion, or reading the 
Bible, can make one anything but dull and miser- 
able. She does not comprehend the 'joy,' and 
' peace,' there is in believing J' And tears sprang to 
Lilian's eyes, for she had learnt how much of sorrow 
there was to those who believe not, and it grieved her 
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deeply fo know that her beloved mother was among 
that number. 

'* In some respects I am glad mamma knows that 
I like reading the Bible, that my views of life are 
changed — ^that, even if I recover health, the world 
and its pursuits has become imtasteful to me. I need 
no longer now conceal my reading ; I can have this 
precious book with me all day," 

'' It is far better that there should be no conceal- 
ment, dear. Who can tell, should your mamma see 
the contrary effects to what she fears, that it may not 
induce her to look for happiness to the same source." 

"And, poor Arthur? Ah! Mrs. Owen, if all 
this could be, I should not fear to die ; there would 
be a final meeting above. I should be too happy !" 

"The Spirit witnesseth with our spirits that we 
are bom of God," and wonderful is that witness. It 
brings with it assurance of sins forgiven, guilt can- 
ceUed, teaching us how to ciy, and where to look, and 
enabling us to exclaim, while we put aside the weight 
that so easily besetteth us, " Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God ; and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, but we know that when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is." Oh ! not to our work, not to our wiU, but to 
Him be all the praise ; for He above it is that has 
drawn us out of darkness into His marvellous light. 

"His blood was the ransom, 
There's nothing to pay." 

That silent witness had stolen into Lilian's heart, 
like a sunbeam illumining its despair. The clouds 
had parted, and turned their silver lining on her 
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"night." She no longer doubted either the power 
or the- willingness of Jesus- to save her ; but, experi- 
encing the blessedness of '' peace in believing/' was 
willing to lay passive in her Heavenly Father's 
hands, knowing, and desiring to know, no will but 
His, Verily it was peace in believing that she en- 
joyed, and rest, the rest and confidence of faith. 
That j^^ac^, and rest, told so trtdy on her health that 
it rapidly improved, and spoke so distinctly on her 
countenance that Mrs. Spencer no longer regarded 
Emily's visits with suspicion and dread, but entreated 
her earnestly to prolong her visit. 

" You have done my child great good, Mrs. Owen. 
I can never thank you sufficiently for that," she satid 
on the Sunday afternoon she came to make her fare- 
well (for her brother could not take her till Monday), 
" Do not leave Lily yet," she continued ; " I do not 
understand, indeed, the means you have used ; but I 
do the effects. Arthur will have reason enough to 
bless you." 

" Not me, Mrs. Spencer ; the praise is not mine, 
but God's. Lily will tell you so." 

" Ye — ^yes ; that I am aware of in the first place. 
I know^ all good is derived from Him — He is 
arbitrator of life and health ; but next to Him we 
must thank you. Lilian is indeed better." 

She was; for what healing balm is there like 
Jesus' blood — ^like His precious love? The mind 
was at rest ; the weaiy one had lain down upon the 
loving breast, and that revived even her bodily 
strength. She was able now to take daily walks 
upon the beach, and to enjoy the sea-breezes that 
brought fresh health to her brow. 
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''Given back to earth for a time, diear Mrs. 
Owen/' she whispered, that last evening. ''Who 
knows, perhaps there is work for even me to do. I 
know it is but for a time — ^perhaps a veiy short time 
— ^but I also know that now I have a home above. 
Oh ! how could I ever expect to find happiness away 
from Jesus ? " 

" If we never meet again below, dear Lily, we 
shall meet above, and then there will be no parting," 
were Emily's farewell words. 

The moon shone clearly and brilliantly above the 
restless waves that curled and rippled, and lost them- 
selves in the sands of the shore, as she walked home 
in Hugh's company. 

" I am very sorry we are to lose you, Mrs. Owen," 
he said, " for my sister's sake. I wish I could per- 
suade you to stay, you have done her so much 
good." 

" I have remained to the utmost limit of my time, 
Mr. Hugh," replied Emily, gravely; "but you need 
not fear for your sister. She has obtained what the 
world cannot take away — even peace with God, 
through the blood of the Cross. It is that has done 
her good. But I trust dear Lily will be strong 
enough soon to return to Hawthorn — she talks 
of it." 

Hugh shook his head. " I fancy Arthur Norton 
will not hear of that ; he has a little plan of his own 
in prospect. He thinks of immediately asserting his 
claim : he and my mother are contriving it. Sydney 
is given up for a while ; but as the sea does Lilly so 
much good, the Goalwa is substituted. Mother will 
go with them." 
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" But your sister is very deKcate still, Mr. Hugh," 
said Emily, seriously. "Would there not be dan- 
ger?" 

" If it was my place I should negative the whole 
affair, Mrs. Owen; but I have little to do in the 
matter — nothing they would tell me. It must after 
all be left to Lily's decision, and she is very deeply 
attached to Arthur. After aU, perhaps, it is only 
right he should have his way, he has waited so long 
and suffered so much bitter disappointment." 

" Will Lily consent ? " thought Emily, as she sat 
alone in the little sea-side parlour, nursing her baby, 
and waiting for supper and Mrs. Ashley. 

The next morning at an early hour she had taken 
leave of the bay, with its rapidly rolling-out tide, and 
was on her way with her brother and darUng baby 
to Glen Ness and her husband. 



Q 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

— • — 

GLEN NESS AGAIN. 

" Home — home, once more ! Oh ! magic melody. 
Oh ! words of mystic beauty." 

One day's stage was accomplislied, and Emily and 
her Httle one were carefully lifted out of the chaise 
and taken into the very same road-side inn where 
twelvemonths before she had rested on her journey a 
bride of two or three days old. It was evening now, 
the sun had sunk to rest behind clouds of purple, and 
crimson, and gold, and the short-lived, but delicious 
and dreamy twilight of our southern land, was just 
throwing its mysterious shadows over the landscape, 
and wrapping the distant hills in its weird-like 
mantle. Here and there little stars came peeping 
out, veritable gem-like morsels, on the deepening 
blue of the sky, and through a group of trees a tiny 
slice of a full moon slowly, gravely, rising into size 
and beauty, was making itself visible, and silvering 
over intervening objects with its cold but exquisite 
Hght. 

Emily was very tired, and after a most inviting 
and nicely-arranged little supper, she retired at onoe 
to her room. Baby, soothed by a pleasant refreshing 
bath and loose undress, was soon quietly asleep, and 
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^en Emily for a short time forgot her fatigue, and 
«at down at the moon-lighted window, looking out 
on the pretty scenery around her, as she had done 
that other time, and thinking too of home, as then. 
Yet not exactly as then, either. It was as a dear 
familiar place she now regarded it, holding one dearer 
«till. Indeed, it was of him she was chiefly thinking, 
what he was doing, what was going on at Glen Ness, 
And whether the little maid had done all she could 
for him? These were the tiioughts that occupied 
her mind. The moonlit scene, lovely as it was, had 
little to do with it. 

She moved away at length, and took her Bible. 
It opened on that memorable Psalm, " Qod is our 
refage and strength, a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed, and tiiough the mountains be carried into 
ihe midst of the sea; tiiough the waters thereof roar 
and be troubled ; though the mountains shake with 
the swelling thereof." 

What had she to fear, then? And yet she did 

fear. Something in the future seemed to cast its 

shadow before ; something undefined seemed resting 

on her spirits. Half-way home as she was, she 

oould not shake off the feeling. Yet here, to rebuke 

her lack of faith, came those grand words, '' God is 

is our refuge and strength," — ^who mightier than 

He ? what securer hiding-place ? "A very present 

help in trouble." What other help could she desire ? 

She threw herself on her knees, and prayed that 

her unbelief might be forgiven and removed ; 

that in the future she might learn to tmst more 

entirely on Him who cannot lie. She went to 

q2 
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sleep with those words, "A very present help in 
time of trouble," trembling on her lips, and her 
sleep was sweet imto her. 

Early enough, but not too early for Emily — for 
she and baby were up and dressed, and ready for 
starting — ^her brother knocked at her door. 

" I am glad you are up, Emmy. I see you 
remember I hate to be kept waiting," he exclaimed, 
as she came out smiling. " It will be a very hot 
day, and I want to make the most of these early 
hours. Just five o'clock, by my watch, so there is 
no chance of breakfast here — ^we will take that a 
stage farther; and maybe by quick driving and 
early starting we shall reach Glen Ness time enough 
to take our mutton with Gilbert." 

None too soon for Emily, that was evident; for 
though a cup of tea would have been a very accept- 
able thing to her, she was only too glad to be 
handed into the chaise again land driving oS towards 
Glen Ness. Nor did she enjoy her breakfast a whit 
less, two hours afterwards, because she was a stage, 
and a long stage, nearer home. 

The crimson glory in the west of the evening 
previously, and the early morning sunbeams, fully 
bore out their promise. The day proved extremely 
hot — so hot, indeed, that, by eleven o'clock, having 
traversed the greater part of their journey, and but 
a small portion remaining, Emily was glad enough to 
accede to her brother's proposal, that they should 
put up at the next inn they came to, and remain there 
for a few hours, till the sun had spent some of its 
fervour and looked less hotly upon them. Baby, by 
this time, was wide awake, and the daughter of the 
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landlady was delighted to be entrusted with the 
charge, while its mother retired to the little white- 
ourtained bed-room and enjoyed two hours' very 
refreshing sleep. 

All the better for that sleep she looked when she 
came out and joined her brother at dinner. Baby, 
more complying than many of its kind, slept placidly, 
and enabled its mamma to enjoy the delicate fowl 
and ham and accompanying green peas provided for 
them. 

** Better this than going forward in the heat, is 
it not ? '' asked her brother, teasingly, as he threw 
himself on the sofa after dinner for a quiet smoke. 
** Gilbert wiU keep, Emmy, never fear; and I'll be 
bound to say he will rather receive his little wife in 
good condition a little later, than scorched up and 
exhausted by the heat at noon." 

Emily thought so too, but she became restless, 
nevertheless, very restless, as the afbemoon wore on ; 
perhaps the heat might partly account for that ; not 
altogether, however, for the dock was consulted too 
frequently for that to be alone the cause. Edward 
Ashley kept himself out of the way a good deal; 
but as the dock, the slow-moving dock, struck four, 
he came in smiling. 

"Well, now, Emmy, almost ready? Give us a 
good cup of tea, Mrs. Bowman, and then we're off." 

The tea sounded refreshing, but Emily could 
almost have dispensed with it to be off in verity. It 
was really tantalising to be so nearly home and yet 
detained by trifles. The most tedious hours wiU, 
however, pass away; and so Emily thought, when 
once more comfortably seated in her brother's chaise. 
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they droTe off rapidly* on the well-remembered home- 
ward road. 

Cooler, much cooler, they found it, though the 
sunbeams were still rather fervid ; for a cool breeze,, 
coming straight from Glen Ness, blew in their faces, 
and made driving very pleasant. Never since her 
marriage had she been so long separated from her 
husband and her home. Only three weeks it was,, 
but it seemed an age to her. How dear she felt 
every well-known object that peered froixx the road- 
side at her. The old familiar gates and slip-panels 
they passed as they neared Glen Ness were all 
saluted with joyous glances; and when the top of 
the Glen* Ness mill peered in the distance, she could 
have cried with joy, had not the fear^ of appearing 
very foolish and childish in her brother's eyes, 
matron as she was, restrained her. Another turn 
in the road gave . them a single view of Hawthorn 
Vale. Emily pointed it out to her brother, as it 
stood amidst the trees ; the white chimneys gleaming 
against the dark foliage, as of old, and looking fair 
and lovely, though divested of its inmates. Then 
all was concealed ; the road to her own little home 
turned away from Glen Ness proper, and presently 
the rapid movements of the wheels brought the low 
range of hilla in view, and then the well-remem- 
bered group of wattles. Another moment they were 
at the little white gate — some one, whom she did not 
at that moment see, seized and ran in with baby 
— and^Emily was in her husband's arms. 

" Glad enough to be home, you see, Gilbert : 
quite tired of our company," said Edward, laugh- 
ingly, handing out the luggage* '' Could not keep 
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her a day beyond the time fixed. Wonder if Minnie 
.will be anxious to see me back." 

" I should think so," returned Gilbert, smiling, 
as Emily made her escape after baby to the house. 

"Not so sure of that. We have been married 
more than twelve months, you see." 

** What then ? That certainly should increase the 
anxiety, should it not ? " 

But Edward Ashley just then was buEfy in un- 
buckling his harness, and probably did not hear the 
question. 

'' Home, dear little home, and in the nicest pos- 
sible order." 

Little Jenny stood smiling her welcome, with the 
pleasant consciousness of having done her best. But 
it was to the thoughtful care of another the orderly 
arrangement of everything around was indebted. 
Emily found who that was when she ran into the 
bed-room, where she discovered Maggie Gordon 
busily and lovingly engaged in disrobing baby, 
receiving in return her cooing thanks for the release. 

" Maggie ! you here ? Oh, this is kind ! " 

"Just ran down to-day, Mrs. Owen, to prepare 
for your reception. Jenny has done bravely, but I 
knew just what you would like, and we have got 
on nicely together. Father wiU be down afber tea 
to take me home. Are you glad to get back again ?" 

" Ah, so glad, Maggie ! more than I can tell you. 
And everything looks in such beautiful order. Dear 
Maggie, you have indeed put yourself to trouble for 
me. 

" Can lever do too much for you, dear Mrs. Owen ? " 
said Maggie, bustling about to hide her feelings. 
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Where was the cloud that had hung oyer her 
husband's brow^ and deepened in her imagination 
into yery blackness of darkness? Gone, certainly, 
for the time. He had only smiles for her that 
eyening ; and Edward went to bed with the impres- 
sion that his brother-in-law was really a yery joyial 
sort of fellow, considering he was a parson. 

As to Emily, her heart was fuM of thanksgiying. 
Safely restored again to her home, her husband 
looking so remarkably well, and all so quietly in 
order, she felt she had no room for anything but 
X)raise ; and her text that night was the old fayourite, 
'' Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His 
benefits." 



CHAPTER XXIX 



MUTUAL CONFIDENCES, 

'* Lo ! the storms of life are breaking, 
Faithless years our hearts are shaking, 
For our succour undertaking — 

Lord and Saviour, help us.** 

Emily and little Rosie slept late after their journey. 
The Bun was high, up in the heavens when the former 
awoke, but the waking was very pleasant. The dear 
little room, with all her own arrangements, that 
pretty window, with its curtains half drawn aside, 
revealing a rose-bud, with its graceful leaves, that 
was playfully tapping the window; beyond that a 
glimpse of her own dear hill, and dear Gilbert's place 
of study. How familiar it all looked — dear, as well 
as familiar. As she hurriedly dressed, for she heard 
her husband and her brother's voices at a little 
distance, old familiar country sounds also saluted her 
glad ears; chanticleer's loud triumphant crow and 
busy cackling hens, discoursing of new laid eggs ; the 
pleasant neigh of their own pony, as it recognised his 
master's approach ; and finally, a perfect chorus from 
the opposite hill of delicious magpie music, inter* 
mixed by the t^^^^^'^g shouts of the. laughing jackass 
— all apparently welcoming her return. 
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'' I began to think you were neyer going to wake 
any more, sis/' exclaimed Edward, laughingly, as 
Emily went out into the verandah shortly after to 
call them to breakfast, looking very pretty in her 
tasteful pink morning dress, with its tiny collar, and 
her neatly arranged hair. 

** I suppose I was very tired, Edward," said 
Emily, returning his laugh; ''I am sorry I kept 
you waiting." 

" You entirely overlooked, I imagine, that I ought 
to be on my way home to-day ; you forget Minnie's 
anxiety." 

** No, indeed ! but she does not expect you so soon. 
Edward and I want you to see more of Glen "Ness." 

" I have had one bird's-eye view of it this 
morning." 

"You have? and what do you think of my 
home ? " asked Emily, as though confident of his 
answer. 

" Think ? All very pretty in a picture, sis; excellent 
for a month's residence, no more. I don't know how 
you folks manage it, but I should die of ennui long 
before that time." 

" You do not care for the country," said Emily, in 
tones of disappointment; " I forgot that." 

" Oh yes, I do, oncfe in a way ; but as for perma- 
nency, it shuts up a man out of the world altogether ; 
to me it would not be endurable. For my part, I'd 
rather sweep a crossing in town, than sit with folded 
hands in the countiy."^ 

" We find no time to fold our hands here," said 
Gilbert, with a smile at his brother-in-law's 
petulance. 
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"I believe you/' replied Edward, impatiently: 
'' hard work, and poor pay, and no thanks into the 
bargain ; that's the sum total, is it not ? " 

" Not quite as you represent it," returned Gilbert^ 
rather gravely. '* Our work is to do the will of 
our Heavenly Father ; we are to look for payment to 
Him, He will see that we are well paid," and turning 
to assist his guest to the smoking ham and eggs just 
brought in by Jenny from the little kitchen outside, 
he adroitly changed the subject. 

It required some little address to^ restore cheerful- 
ness to the social group, after that unfortunate sally 
of Ashley's. He spoke warmly, he always did ; yet, 
nevertheless, he meant what he said, though when he 
saw the sorrow he had brought to his sister's face in 
the midst of her happiness at being at home again, 
he could not but regret his hasty speeches. He 
had troubled Gilbert too, or restored the remem- 
brance of trouble to his mind, for it was not quite 
at random Edward Ashley had spoken. That the 
course of the young minister and his wife was not 
looking very bright in the future he had more than a 
shrewd guess at. 

More than ever now was Emily convinced that 
something was wrong in the atmosphere of Glen Ness, 
and that Edward knew about it. Why was it kept 
from her ? She knew of only one reason, the thoughtful, 
careful love that tried to remove all thorns from her 
pathway — all clouds from her sky. But it must not, 
mmt not, be. If there was a burden, as a wife it was 
her duty, her privilege, to share it ; and she would, 
she must. Once Edward gone, and she would get 
Gilbert to tell her the worst. 
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The suspense of not knowing what that worst was, 
was almost more than she could bear. Her husband's 
prayer did not help her; and there were genuine 
tears in her eyes when Gilbert, having escorted his 
brother-in-law to the stable, came back a moment to 
the house. 

''Emmy, darling! tears! and just returned so 
happily to your home." 

She put down her head on his shoulder and quietly 
sobbed. 

*' Your brother has frightened you. Come, come ; 
things are not half so bad as he represents. We 
shall be all right, now we are together, again." 

" And you will tell me aU that is going wrong, 
dear Gilbert ; you will not hide it from me? " 

'*I will hide nothing from you, dear ; but you need 
not look so desponding. Kemember, at all times we 
have h6lp in One who is mighty to save. There, do 
not let Edward go back and say that he left you 
unhappy ! " 

These words were potent, Emily was presently all 
smiles again, and flying about firom place to place, and 
clever little housewife as she had become, commenced 
her work of peeping'into cupboards and into all the 
nooks and comers of the cottage, praising Jenny, 
meanwhile, for her industry and cleanliness. 

"You will make quite a clever woman, yet" 
she exclaimed, smiling at the gratified girl, the 
height of whose ambition was to "make a house 
look as nice as missus could." 

Edward Ashley did not go home that day; he 
had not intended doing so. Business led him beyond 
Glen Ness. There was some eligible land and a 
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flock of sheep to be sold on tHat day by auction that 
he believed, would suit him. He would have liked 
the company of his brother-in-law, but it was Gilbert's 
preadiing-night, and all he could do was to give him 
his company to Glen Ness. 

" I shall be back either to-morrow or the next 
day," he exclaimed, at parting; "I hear I can 
And accommodation in the neighbourhood of the 
auction." 

" Yes," said Gilbert; *' but of what kind I cannot 
vouch for." 

nightly thinking that Rosie had travelled enough 
for a little while, and feeling tired herself, Emily 
remained at home. She spent a very quiet evening 
with her baby and her work. Thought was busy, 
and so was fear, though she tried hard to remember 
and encourage herself in the remembrance of those 
well-known lines — 

" All my times are in Thy tand, 
All events at Thy command." 

''It cannot be all smooth and happy," she said 
to herself; '* we are to expect tribulation, but then 
with the tribulation the comfort is to come. I wish 
I could always remember that. The waves may 
beat high, but if Jesus comes walking upon them 
there will soon be peace, I ought to trust Him. He 
has been so good to me, and given so much to me." 

The husband and wife enjoyed their supper once 
more alone, and after supper Emily came and threw 
herself on a low footstool at Gilbert's feet, and leaning 
her elbow on his knee, looked up in his face. 

"You have promised me your confidence, dear 
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Gil/' she ezdaimed, in a winning voioe; ** you have 
promised to tell me eveiything that lias liappened, all 
that IB wrong in our affairs." 

''Easily promised, Emily, and easily performed; 
for after all, there is not very much to tell. Things 
are not working very smoothly in our little church, 
that is all ; I suppose I am easily depressed." 

" What things, dear GH ? " 

"Money matters, principally. The people begin 
to think they have been too liberal to their pastor, 
and are reducing their subscriptions. Are you willing 
to retrench, little wife ? " he asked, with a sad smile. 

" Certainly I am, if these is any need, but there 
ought not to be," she continued, indignantly ; " it is 
unkind; imchristianlike to act thus." 

He put his hand playfully over her mouth. *' Let 
us not judge too harshly," he whispered gently. 

''Is it harsh ? No, Gilbert, I do not think it is. 
How hard you labour among these people, early and 
late. How earnestly you spend and are spent for 
them ! How constantly you seek their good ; not your 
own ease or profit ! and yet they grudge the hire of 
which the labourer is so worthy. Dear Gil, it is un- 
christianlike and cruel — I call it cruel" 

"Well, dear, but the fact remains; the lowering 
of the salary is the fact; never mind, you are willing 
to try retrenchment." 

"Oh, yes, dear, as far as possible; but how, I 
scarcely know. Dear little baby has certainly not 
been much expense yet, the presents she has had 
from town have been so handsome; but by-and-by 
she will be an additional expense, of course ; and we 
have lived so simply, that to retrench will not be 
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easy. Certainly I could part with Jenny, and tiy to 
do the work myself." 

'' Most certainly you can not, my dear ; that is not 
to be thought of. No, nor need we enter into the 
retrenchment part of the business to-night, that will 
do to think of hereafter. I could manage thca better 
than the imkind words and speeches of some, from 
whom I had hoped better things; but I ought to 
remember, 'The servant is not greater than his 
Lord.' And if they called tiie master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of 
his household ! Nay, darling, do not ciy, we shall 
weather the storm ; the sky will be dear by-and-by, 
only take courage. Come, let us pray that we may 
be able to trust better, to bear aU Our Lord's will, 
that we may not faint when we are tried. It shall 
be well done, come what will, I am sure of that. 
And now, Emmy," he exclaimed, as they rose from 
their knees, ''you shall tell me all about Lilian 
Spenser. It will do us good to talk about her." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



PUBLIC OPINION. 

" One there lives, whose guardian eye, 
Guides our humble destiny." 

Emily Owen had been only a month away from 
Glen Ness, yet in that time changes of more than 
one kind had intervened. Time enough had there 
been for much to be said and done, having an im- 
portant influence on her future. But she was little 
prepared to hear that one of those transactions was 
the departure of Mr. Crossly, the schoolmaster, from 
the neighbourhood, under very auspicious circum- 
stances. Through the death of a distant and almost 
forgotten relative, a considerable property had f&Jlen 
to him. He was immediately summoned to England, 
in order to receive his due ; and with a hasty sale 
of his effects, he had already quitted Glen Ness for 
Adelaide, to prepare with his family for the unex- 
pected voyage. 

The Glen Ness youth were meanwhile left without 
a teacher, but in the Glen Ness mind that want could 
be readily supplied. Mr. Crossly had introduced, 
and strongly recommended, a friend of his own, a 
young unmarried man, to the office of master; and 
for the girls, what better could be devised than their 
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minister's wife ? it was the very thing. She could 
do nothing less than consent to what would be so 
essentially for her own profit and advantage. Why, 
this would make up for the deficient salary; there 
would be no more complaints now. Times were bad, 
trade was duU, and the harvest looking poor. It 
was not to be expected they could rob their own 
families to keep their minister's wife in idleness. 
She had education, why should she not make use of 
it. But she woidd, of course she would be glad to 
do it ; it was only to propose the thing. 

Crossly's house too, the very thing, as pretty a 
house as Glen Ness contained ; they could board Mr. 
Hampton, the new master, that would be something 
farther in their pockets. It would be better in every 
way that the Owens should be in the township. 
What was the use of their living a mile away ? A 
minister was better on the spot. 

And so it was quietly settled among this veiy 
sagacious, generous-minded people, that they were 
doing a handsome thing by their pastor and his wife, 
and that refusal was out of the question. For once 
in their lives they reckoned without their hosts, and 
were astonished without measure at the unqualified 
disapproval that their plans received. 

" Now look here, brother," exclaimed one of the 
members, Gary Lament's father, the blacksmith 
of the place, one in whose mouth the endearing term 
of brother most firequently occurred, but whose course 
of conduct was farthest removed from brotherly 
kindness of any one present, — '* look here, brother, 
you say your salary is not enough to live on. Well, 
we've done what we could, we can't raise more, no^ 

R 
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how ; at any rate just at present. Why shouldn't 
your wife help ? why should she live up there apart 
from us all, and eat the bread of idleness ?" 

Gilbert's eye flashed, and the colour rose to his 
brow ; but he checked the angiy feeling that came to 
his lips, and quietly answered : — 

'' When I asked Mrs. Owen to be my wife, friends, 
I did not take her from her pleasant, luxurious home, 
and loying relatives, that she might work to keep 
me ; it is neither just, nor kind, that you should wish 
it. Have you forgotten your engagement when I 
settled among you : regular payments, and an increase? 
Do not blame the times, or the harvest for this ; it 
has another source, and you know it. It is a painful, 
a very painful thing for a minister to have to speak 
thus," he pres^itly added, in tones of deep sorrow, 
*' but you compel me to do so, in justice to my wife." 
"It can't be done — I tell you it can't be done, 
man I" exclaimed Lament, rudely. "We've all 

families to keep — ^large families ; you have but one ^ 
and there's no harm in the world done by your wife's 

teaching.*^' 

"Do you think she would object ?" asked another 

member quietly, evidently scandalised at the other's- 

coarseness. 

" I don't beKeve she would ! " said Lament. 

"J object for her," repKed Gilbert. "J have 

serious objections against my wife's wearing her 

strength away, in order to supply your lack of service; 

that is not a lesson you learn in your Bible, Lament. 

That book will tell you that the * Labourer is worthy 

of his hire.' " And deeply wounded, Gilbert left 

the meeting. 
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"What's to be done now?^^ exclaimed one of the 
members, who had hitherto been a silent spectator. 
He was evidently disappointed at his pastor's refiisal 
to agree to their plans, for he had several great girls, 
and by no means fancied placing them under the 
tuition of a master, an immarried man, too. 

" Oh ! he'll come round, you'U see," cried Lament, 
laughing coarsely. " He miMt, I tell you, for there 
axe no more funds, and he can't well live on what 
he's got, that's a fact." 

" I wish we could raise a little more," suggested 
the former quiet speaker. 

" Well, if you can, I can't, and won't, that's 
another thing. I'd put two of my girls to school if 
Mrs. Owen takes it; I can't and won't do more. 
Wait till Mrs. Owen comes home, we'll talk to her^ 

" Better leave it to the women, they'll manage it 
best," suggested the other. "You're so noisy, 
Lament, you spoil all." 

It was in this stage of public opinion that Emily 
returned to her pretty home; but though she had 
heard enough from her husband to account for the 
doud on his brow, and the depression that he vainly 
tried to shake off, not a syllable of the proposal upon 
the tapis passed his lips. " She shall not hear it 
from me," he thought to himself. "I am sadly 
ashamed, and disappointed in my people." 

Of what had transpired in his absence, however, 
a rumour had reached her, a few days after her 
return, through Jenny, who, after one of her weekly 
journeys to the store, returned brimful of misty intel- 
ligence, but so contradictory, that she scarcely knew 
how much to credit. Something was evidently going 

B 2 
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forward in Glen Ne89, slie learnt that much ; some- 
thing, too, of which Mr. Owen did not approYO. 
She determined to saj nothing to him abont it, but 
waited patiently for MsLggLe, and fiirther enlighten- 
ment. 

She obtained all the light upon the subject she 
desired the very next evening. A balmy evening it 
was, after a very hot day; Gilbert was absent preach- 
ing at a distant anniversary service, and Maggie was 
with her for the night. It was a lovely evening; 
baby was sleeping sweetly in her litfle cot, and 
throwing aside her work, Emily locked Hague's 
arm in hers, and passed out into the pretty garden. 

"It is so cool, so beautiful out here in the moon- 
light, Maggie — ^too lovely to be in-doors. We can 
hear baby if she cries, and I want to talk with you." 

Maggie started, and blushed deeply. She thought 
the "talk" could only be upon one subject, for 
that was nearest her own heart. She was unde- 
ceived however the next moment, for Emily quietly 
asked — 

" What wiU you do for a teacher in Glen Ness, 
Maggie, now that Mr. Crossly and Julia are gone ? " 

" Young Mr. Hampden is appointed as master/' 
replied Maggie, hesitatingly, "and, have you not 
heard, Mrs. Owen, they want you to teach the girls ?" 

Maggie was glad of the uncertain light they sat 
in, she scarcely liked to speak of it. 

" It is true then," repHed Emily, slowly. " I scarcely 
beUeved Jenny ; and is it true also that Mr. Owen 
disapproves of it ? " 

" Yes," said Maggie; « he wiU not hear of it." 
''And why?" 
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''He says that his salary ought to be regularly 
paid, and that then there would he no need. And so 
it ought, Mrs. Owen ; it's a great shame, they can and 
ought to give more." 

" But, MsLggie, if they don^t, and tcill not, there'triU 
be need," replied Emily, gently. " Was that all Mr. 
Owen said ? '* 

'' No," said Maggie ; "he said he did not many- 
you to make you a slave — ^to have you work to keep 
Awn." 

'* I think he looks at it wrongly, Maggie," said 
Emily presently, after a pause of thought. " 1 shall 
talk with him about it ; but, if I am willing to do 
this, I do not think that ought to make the Church 
relax in their efforts. I would rather, dear Maggie, 
do anything than have my husband low and de- 
pressed, and see his brow wear the heavy burden of 
care it has lately done." 

" And would you really keep school ? " said Maggie, 
brightening up. " Ah ! I should like to be among 
your scholars, Mrs. Owen, if you would let me, while 
I am at home," she added, with a rosy blush. 

" You have not given Hugh up, Maggie ? " said 
Emily in a low tone. 

" I cannot, Mrs. Owen ; but I do think he is im- 
proved; since his sister^s illness he is far more 
serious." 

*' It would never do to keep school here, Maggie/' 
EmUy presently continued, going on with the former 
subject. " What are the Glen Ness people wanting?" 

" They want you to come and live in the town- 
ship, in Crossly's house ; there is room enough there. 
Mr. Hampden wants to board with you." 
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'' I see the matter has been pretty well discussed, 
and all but decided by our Glen Ness Mends/' said 
Emily, with a slightly satirical laugh. ''Well, 
Maggie, I am willing to do anything with Mr. Owen's 
consent, and will do nothing without it. I have not 
the slightest objection to try teaching. I think I 
should like it. But I cannot say I shall feel happy 
to leave this little cottage, Maggie, even though Mr. 
Crossly's house is larger and better. This is dear 
to me for many reasons. It was my Jirst own little 

home, and baby was bom here " The tears 

started to her eyes as she thought it over. 

" I do not believe that Mr. Owen will consent, I 
don't think he will, or else it would be so nice to have 
you among us — so nice — I could see you every day. 
And what a little distance you would have to go to 
chapel." 

" So you see," said Emily, smiling through her 
tears, '^ every doud has its silver lining, and you 
don't know all my persuasive powers, dear. They 
may be more potent with the minister than all the 
imkind, wordy speeches that have yet transpired 
on the subject. We shall see. Remember, Maggie, 
who guides all, remember we are in His hands, we 
are His I " 



CHAPTEE XXXL 



THE WIFE'S PLEA. 

"^ ' I said I would Ioto thee in want or in wealth. 

Through cloud and through sunshine, in sickness, in liealth^ 
And fear not, my loYe, when thy spirits are weak, 
The troth I haye plighted I never may break." 

Maggie's intelligeiice in the township — ^that if 
only the pastor's consent could be won, that of liis 
wife's was already attained, and that she was by no 
means averse to the plans, and intended to use her 
influence with her husband — was received very gladly, 
and next evening a deputation of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood paid her a visit. 

Mr. Owen was still absent. Emily was very glad 
of that, for now she could quietly possess herself of 
all particulars, and weigh well the prospect before 
she discussed the matter with her husband, and 
favourable enough they seemed if she could bring him 
to think so. The school would certainly nicely aiigment 
their income, and procure them many comforts, if she 
<x>uld manage it. The house provided was a good 
and pleasant one, situated at the extremity of the 
township, and in good repair. So far, aU was well, 
but Emily would decide upon nothing without her 
husband's consent. Labour enough she knew she 
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should have — that worst of labour, the mental ; and 
another thing, she sorrowfully thought o^ she should 
be less in her husband's company when he was at 
home. Less with her baby — ^her little precious rose- 
bud — ^the care of that must in a great measure 
devolve on Jenny. But from all this she did not 
shrink, if by it she could but take away some of the 
trouble that rested so heavily on Gilbert's spirits. 

'' I shall manage it, yet," she thought, with a 
smile, ** and it will be better. If the people will not 
support their minister, he must live, and I can manage 
this — ^manage it better at any rate than I could 
living without Jenny's help, with all the rough work 
to do with my own hands.'' 

It was not so easy to bring her husband to think 
as she did, however. Yet how tenderly she pleaded 
with him — pleaded her promise to be his help in 
poverty or wealth, and entreated him to allow her to 
fulfil that promise! 

" It will be so pleasant, dear Gilbert, to be less 
dependent on these people," she winningly urged ; 
'' so pleasant to be getting something without their 
aid. You will let me have my way, and then you 
know, dear, in the winter I shall not have to stay at 
home, like I did last, we shall be such a short dis- 
tance from chapel. After three o'clock, too, my day- 
school duties will be over." 

" And what do you think your brother will say to 
such a proceeding ? " 

" Say ? — why, that I do quite right, I know he 
will," said Emily laughing. 

" Ask him," said Gilbert, laconically. 

She had an opportunity of doing that before long. 
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and most daintily did she spread out the case before 
him. 

*' I confess I'm sorry Em, that you've got to do it, 
that's a fact," he said, bluntly enough ; " and rather 
than I'd preach to such ungrateful people, I'd sweep 
a crossing first. But since you've got among such a 
set (the more's the pity), stick to your colours, sis — 
you've promised to be a helpmeet to Gilbert; be 
one, my girl — eus well this way as any other that I 
see! As to Rosie, the gipsy! we'll look out for 
her, and for all the little Owens in the future — 
may be." 

And so Gilbert Owen had to yield, it was no use 
holding out ; the general opinion, backed so strongly 
by his loving little wife, . was too strong for him ; 
perhaps, too, diminishing funds, and the fear of 
seeing her reduced to work far more di£Q.cult to ac- 
complish, had the greatest influence over him. Bo 
that as it may, his reluctant consent was at length 
given, the new house was put under a regular course 
of cleaning, a week or two more being all that was 
allotted Emily to spend in the quiet dear little home, 
and its pleasant surroundings that had become $o 
dear to her. 

" After aU," she thought, " we are going together, 
and love can make any place pleasant. In a little 
time the other house may be as dear as this — nearly 
as dear," she added, with a wistful look round at the 
little rooms she was beginning to strip of their 
pretty ornaments, and a wistful look back to the 
past — those very happy first months of her married 
life, when not a single cloud loomed over the hemi- 
sphere, all was so bright and fair. 
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She took good care that none of those wistfiil, 
regretfiil lookings back to i^e -past ahould occur in 
Gilbert's presence. Cheerfully, hopefdllj, she talked 
to him of the future till she inspired JUm with new 
hope, and sent him forward on his work with fresher 
energy, fresher life than he had experienced £»r 
many a day* 

** I will be with thee in all places whithersoever 
thou goest/' were words that helped Emily forward 
wonderfully whenever she felt her spirits flagging. 
"Lose what we may," she thought, "no one can 
take from us our Father's love and care. Surely, if 
lie is where wo are, He will provide all that is good 
or needful for us." And steadily she went on with 
hor packing, singing as she went,— 

** There are briars besetting every path, 
Which call for patient care ; 
There is a cross in every lot, 

And an earnest need of prayer : 
But a lowly heart, that leans on The^, 
Is happy anywhere." 

" I should very much like all this ' moving ' to be 
done while Mr. Owen is away, Maggie; do you 
think we could manage it ? " 

*' Fm sure we could," said Maggie, joyfiilly. " I'll 
speak to father about it, and he'll help, and one of 
the men, too. We can do it quite easily in one 
day." 

'* I shall be so glad if we can," said Emily. " I 
know the thought of this moving depresses him, and 
he will feel more reconciled to our new home when 
he finds everything in order as usual." 
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'' I'm sure we can do it. Oh, how nice that will 
be ! Then we can get father to tell him to call at 
our house before he goes home on his return. How 
surprised he will be." 

'' Yes, and pleased too, I think. Thank you, my 
dear little helper." 

Little Gilbert thought, as he took a survey of his 
little premises before his departure for a two-days' 
absence, that he was bidding a quiet farewell to his 
pleasant little home, and that on his return his new 
abode would be waiting to receive him. 

** Don't do too much, Emmy, and tire yourself 
out. Leave the chief of the packing for me when I 
come back," were his parting words. 

Emily laughed merrily. 

'' Leave it for Aim, indeed ! " she exclaimed, after 
watching him off. "We know better than that; 
do we not, Maggie?" and, after that, prepara- 
tion for the morning's remove went swimmingly 
forward. 

It was well that Emily possessed a young and 
buoyant spirit ; it was better still that her trust in 
the ' Guide ' was firm — ^for assuredly the clouds had 
gathered over the atmosphere of her married life 
and her happy little home, and her fond dreams of 
quiet home instruction for her sweet ^little Kosie 
were all dissolved. And yet even Maggie did not 
know how much she felt in quitting her pretty 
home ; did not guess how dear the very flowers in the 
garden had become to her, and how hard it was to 
leave a place where, on every side, were so many 
evidences of her husband's love and care, his labour 
for her pleasure and comfort. Mrs. Gordon had 
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possessed herself of the baby, and with the first 
'^Aggon of goods Maggie had gone oS to see that 
they were placed in the right rooms; and then, 
and not till then, Emily, left all alone, indulged 
her first tears, as she went about the empty and dis- 
ordered rooms with a farewell glance. How vividly 
that first introduction to her new home came befcnre 
her, with all Gilbert's love ! She was in memory a 
bride again, in all the joy of her new dignity — ^the 
happy mistress of a tiny household. 

Was she not happy now? Was not her hus- 
band's love still the most precious portion of her 
earthly existence ? It was ; oh, yes ! and, possessing 
that, she felt she could be happy anywhere. Besides, 
work was not disagreeable to her ; there was nothing 
either painful or degrading in the kind of work 
which she was about -to take up. Degrading! no, 
indeed — anything but that; and Emily began to 
rejoice that not only could she assist in adding to 
the income and rendering her husband's home 
cheerful and bright, but that it had also become her 
mission gently to lead forward yoimg and ignorant 
hearts into the fields of knowledge. '' I do magnify 
mine office," she said, laughing, as she sprung up 
£:om the seat in the pretty vine-covered arbour, and 
resolved to go forward boldly and bravely, trusting 
for all help, all wisdom, and guidance to her Hea- 
venly Father. She was cheerful and lively as ever 
when the empty waggon came back again.] 

By the middle of the day, the little cottage 
amidst its green wattles, facing the low, familiar 
range of hills, was empty. The last load w'as slowly 
winding along the road to Glen Ness, and, with a 
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fond, lingering glance at ''Gilbert's study/' and then 
back again at the little windows divested of their 
drapery, Emily, in company with kind Mrs. Gordon, 
drove off to her new home. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



SEEKING JESUS. 

" Sprinkled now with blood the throne, 
Why beneath thy burdens groan ? 
On my pierced body laid 
Justice owns the ransom paid. 
Bow the knee, and kiss the Son ; 
Come, and welcome — sinner, come ! " 

Mks. Ashley was right: tlie sea breezes-^' 
good for Emily, very good; they brought Lad 
colour to her cheek, and a light to her eyes, ^' 
firmness to her step, such as she had not enjoy^^l • 
many a day. But with this full return of stroiv' 
came an earnest desire for action. She loved tho .^ 
in all its moods, placid or stormy ; nor woul'I ' 
soon have wearied of its beach, had it not been V 
the memory of a little home, amidst the distant li^*^' 
that was very dear and very precious to hor, v "• 
where she knew she 'must be wanted, disturbed 1 • ' 
rest. How she looked for the letters that regulr!r'\- 
came, and with what yearning of heart she answer* -^ 
them, the yoimg and loving wives among our reaflor- 
can best realise ; but certfdnly, had it been possi)*!- 
she would many times most gladly have crept it t 
her envelope, with baby, and have travelled by p- < * 
back to Glen Ness. Dear Glen Ness ! how very iL : ■ 
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should like it, and that it was quite possible to make 
it look infinitely nicer than the little embrowned 
cottage they had quitted. It began to look well 
already, for Maggie had been indefatigable, and 
the curtains were already draping the bright windows 
in front. She had never even noticed the position 
of the house before ; but it was just as she wished 
it — standing back from the road, in the midst of a 
garden of some years' growth ; a row of tall poplars 
sheltering it in a great measure from pubKc view 
and the dust of the highway. One of the wing 
rooms had a door at the side, and this was to be 
her school-room — ^for the school-house used by Mr. 
Crossly, standing a little to the side, and partitioned 
from the house by a thick hedge, was to be occupied 
by Mr. Hampton and his boys. 

Maggie flew about from place to place, eager to 
point out all the beauty and excellences of the dwel- 
ling, from the roomy store cupboards, that looked a 
very reKc of old England, to the good, substantial 
well of water, that stood imder the shade of a tea- 
tree bush, the Kmpid fluid rising nearly to the 
surface. She finished by introducing Emily into one 
of the back rooms, now nearly completed, and copied 
as nearly as possible fr^m the sitting-room in the 
cottage. The dark oil-cloth was neatly laid down 
as before — though a margin of fioor appeared on 
all sides, showing the difference in the size of the 
rooms. The chairs occupied their wonted places ; the 
drapery of the window, the neat cover of the table 
— aU was just as it had been in that dear little 
forsaken house; and, best of all, there sat kind 
Mrs. Gordon, with dear little Rosebud, looking truly 
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rosy and fresh, as she opened her soft eyes and 
awoke from a long, peaceful slumber. 

" No ; you must not have baby yet, Mrs. Owen, 
not till youVe taken something to eat," said Maggie, 
playfully standing in the way of the temptation, and 
pointing to the table where the most appetising of 
luncheons was tastefully arranged. " We are all 
going to sit down together, and then after that we 
can work away ;'* and Emily, with a loving glance at 
her darling yielded with grace, and gradually much 
of the weary look passed away as she sat and enjoyed 
Mrs. Gordon's bountiful and tempting viands ; once 
or twice tears rose to her eyes, T^ut there was thank- 
fulness mingled with their sorrow — thankfulness 
that at least these kind friends were spared to them. 

After that, refreshed and revived, and little Rosie, 
sleepy Rosie, nicely tucked into her cot again in 
balmy slumber, Emily went swiftly forward with her 
work, till the house no longer wore an iminhabited 
look — it was growing in comfort and homeliness 
every moment. The chief rooms looked all but 
finished, indeed, a casual beholder would have pro- 
nounced them quite so ; and as the evening was be- 
ginning to draw in, Emily thought that for that day 
enough had been done. She hastened to remove all 
signs of fatigue, and dust, and labour from her own 
little self; but though her dress was pretiy and fresh, 
and her hair as nicely arranged as ever, yet her 
cheek was pale do what she would, and she only 
hoped that the flush of seeing Gilbert's surprise 
would prevent him observing that paleness. 

" You do think that Mr. Owen will come to-night?" 
said Maggie at last, rising from the comfortable 
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chair in which she had been enjoying a little stolen 
nap, while Emily had been away changing her dress ; 
her mother had gone home long before. 

" Oh, yes, dear ! if all is weU at least, he is sure 
to come— he promised." 

" Then I think I may leave you, dear Mrs. Owen. 
I shall go home to bed at once." 

*' You must need it — ^you have worked so hard — 
but wiU not you stay here ? You had much better." 

" Oh no ! you will like it much better all to your- 
selves ; besides " she said, laughing, " I'm half afraid 
of Mr. Owen when he finds out what we've done. 
Hark ! is not that a horse going past ? " 

'* Yes, and it is our horse, Maggie. I know its 
step," said Emily, springing up. 

" Fll vanish, then. Good-bye, Mrs. Owen, I'll come 
again to-morrow to help you. Mr. Owen will go 
straight to our house, I know," and off she ran. 

His horse ! yes, that was certain ; and Emily pre- 
sently opened the front door and stood looking out 
through the trees into the darkness — not quite dark- 
ness either — ^for there was half a moon, and that 
threw slanting rays of silvery light almost to the 
verandah in which she stood. She could see across 
the road — she could just discern the top of the mill 
when she turned in that direction ; her husband was 
there, and he would presently be here, and how would 
he like the change ? Half afraid, too, she felt for him 
— ^not of him. But he knew it had to be done, and 
she could not help rejoicing that it was completed so 
nicely in his absence. Why should they not be happy 
here ? Why should they not live in as much com- 
fort? Why indeed should they not, when they had 

8 
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Ood still with them — still caring for them — still the 
joy, the hope, the crown of their life ! That to no 
otUward circumstance they might look for happiness 
— ^but out of all to the one pure, clear fount of light 
and joy — ^she silently prayed, as she stood there upon 
the door-step awaiting her husband ; prayed, too, that 
they might still continue one in heart and life and 
spirit, as they had ever been ; and that more than ever 
fhe might prove a helpmate to her dear husband in 
all his arduous duties. 

As she stood there thinking and praying, the large 
side-gate, near Mr. Hampden's schoolroom, screened 
from the house by a thick hedge, swung open — the 
sound followed immediately by the step of a horse, 
and Emily's heart beat quickly, almost painfully, as 
she strained every nerve to listen for the femiliar 
unbuckling of the saddle and grooming of the horse. 
Pony had little of the latter this night at anyrate. 
She heard the opening of the stable door — ^fancied 
even she could detect the sound of filling the manger 
with hay, but she was at no loss certainly to dis- 
tingidsh the quick firm step that presently came from 
the stable, and through a little gate she had not 
before noticed in the hedge, and then on, on under 
the verandah to her side. 

*' Gilbert ! " 

" Darling ! you must be tired to death ! " were 
the first words he exclaimed, as he half let her go. 
'' Come into the light, and let me look at you ! " 

He was not angry — was not sorry ; that was some- 
thing; but the flush that rose to her cheek as he sera* 
tinised her, playfully taking her face in both his handa^ 
did not quite satisfy him, mush as she wished it. 
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" You axe the very best little wife that ever ex- 
isted/' he presently said ; " but," he gravely added, 
^' it seems to me that my people are veiy much dich 
posed to overwork my little wife : that must not be." 

" No one set me to work, dear Gil," said Emily, 
laughing. '' It was all my own doing, and I have 
had plenty of help from the Gordons. I knew you 
dreaded this moving." 

"Yes; but more on your account, Emmy, than 
my own. You will be ill, dear, after ail you have 
•done yesterday and to-day." 

" Does it not look nice ? " 

'* Very ; very home-like you have made it ; " but it 
was with a sigh that he said it, after all — a sigh for 
the quiet retirement of his little cottage home— a 
sigh for the future, and what it might bring — ^a sigh 
for the little wife and her labour of love. Labour he 
knew it must be, though hve rendered it compara- 
tively easy. For that little wife's sake he checked 
the sigh almost ere it rose to his lips, but the weight 
was in his heart stilL 

" You are tired, dear Gil, — you must be ; now 
•come in and take supper. I waited for you; it is all 
ready; we will enjoy it together." 

Dear faithful little wife! fatigued as she was, 

how bright she tried to be, that he might miss 

nothing of his cheer. After all, his most precious 

possession was spared him : it was sinful to murmur. 

Ck)d had doubtless wise ends to accomplish in all this. 

** His ways are in the deep — ^mysterious — strange— 

but irwtf and good,^^ thought Gilbert ; "I wish I could 

remember that more. '' The hearts of aU are in His 

hands ; that too I know, and there is nothing that He 

s 2 
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cannot do ; only, if He would bless Tila work, and 
tam their hearts to Himself, then I should feel sore 
that I am in the place He has appointed." 
' Poor Gilbert ! he had b^^on to beHeve he had 
entered upon a work that the Lord had not appointed ; 
the seals he had had to his ministiy in the past were 
foi^tten, but not alone in his trial of faith was he. 
There are many of us, who vjoder present clouds forget 
p<ut mercies ; rmder present distress remember not past 
consolations. Oh! who but Jesus could bear with 
our infirmities ? What love but His could put up with 
this f orgetfidness — this sinful f orgetfulness — ^this lack 
of trust — ^this dishonouring unbelief Happy for tis 
is it, that His love knows no change — there is no 
f orgetfulness with Him ! 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



NEWS FROM THE BAT. 

'' Hast thon heard of a shell on the margin of ocean, 
Whose pearly recesses the echoes still keep— 
Of the music it caught, when, with tremulous motion, 
It joined in the concert poured forth by the deep." 

The nine days' wonder had passed, and the 
Owens were very quietly settled down in their new 
residence at the farther end of Glen Ness, prepared 
to make the best of everything, and rejoicing to- 
gether that however rough, the Lord leads only in 
right paths. 

*' Smooth let it be or rough, 
It will be still the best ; 
Winding or straight, it matters not. 
It leads me to Thy rest " — 

were words that the weary pastor often repeated to 
himself as he toiled home from district visits, or from 
thinly attended meetings. For it was a fact not to 
be disguised, a lethargy had come over the spirit of 
the little church, and would not be aroused. For 
the most part, indeed, on the Sabbath the people 
were in their customary places, drawn thither, alas! 
by the force of habit ; but the week-night meetings 
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were sadly fallen off. How could it be otherwise ? 
The life within so feeble, no wonder its outward 
demonstration failed — no wonder what was cold 
within betrayed its chilling influence without ! 

Formalism ! yes, this is the deadly insidious- 
poison that works into our best devotions, steals 
among our most sacred duties ! How chilling verily 
is its influence, like a cold hand clasping the heart 
and driving from before it all sensation. Lord I 
save us from our formal selves; teach us to cling to 
Thee, to serve Thee with full purpose of heart ; let u& 
not worship Thee with the lip, while our hearta are 
far from Thee. 

Emily commenced her school with a trembling 
heart, and somewhat of a sorrowfid spirit. It was a 
very warm Monday morning, the morning ap- 
pointed for its advent, and Gilbert was suffering from 
a very depressing flt of headache and exhaustion. 
How hard it seemed to leave him in the midst of his 
suffering, as she was obliged to do. Baby, too, waa 
fretful, and would not sleep ; but there was no help, 
papa and baby must both give way to the arbitrary 
demands of the new appointment ; and Emily went,, 
with tears in her eyes, to prepare for her pupils'" 
arrival in the wing school-room. 

They came — not more than a dozen that day, but 
they fully occupied the time, and set Emily specu- 
lating as to what she should do when more came. 
The duties were new to her, and she had to conjure 
up memories of her own school-days to enable her ia 
the least to arrange the order of things. Even that 
she foiind would not do entirely ; the girls in most 
cases were backward, and difficult to arrange or 
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dassify — at any rate just at first^-and the hours 
passed away, and three o'clock came, leaving the 
poor forlorn little teacher with spirits that were very 
difficult to raise sufficiently for the comfort and cheer 
that were needed within. It had passed, however, that 
was something ; and books and slates, and all school 
materials, packed neatly in their places. Emily ran 
off slyly to her bedroom, enjoyed to the full the cool 
fragrant waters, a delightful brush, and a change of 
dress, and then knelt down and prayed for strength, 
and help, and courage, to proceed in her work: 
that gave the most refreshment after all, and better 
a thousand times. She sought out her husband, who 
was still lying prostrate on the sofa in the parlour, 
and threw her arm roimd his neck. 

"Come to you at last, dear Gilbert. Now you 
shall soon be better ! " she exclaimed, fondly stroking 
back the dark hair from his burning forehead. 
'' Really, dear, have you had the windows closed all 
the time ? That is too much, the room is oppressive," 
and she threw up the sash as she spoke. A tiny 
little breeze followed the action, and came in laden 
with perfume, wandering pleasantly over the aching 
brow. 

"You shall not move, dear; we will have tea in 
here, it will be so pleasant," she continued, cheer- 
ftdly. '* I will just go and see how Jenny is going 
on,'' and she sped out of the room like a sunbeam as 
she was ; but she did not take all the sunshine with 
her, she had left the influence of her presence behind 
her at any rate. 

'* Bless her ! my little patient, self-denying wife ! '' 
was Gilbert's ejaculation as she left the room. But 
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a spasm of pain passed througli his head as he 
thought of how hard she had been working all day, 
and for him. 

She came back, bright and cheerful, with litde of 
the impress of that day's work upon her. Baby was 
sleeping sweetly in her little cot, and Jenny (good 
girl !) had got everything in right order. The tea 
was beautifully forward, a oup of that would soon 
cure the aching head, but something else must be 
tried first ; and taking her usual seat at the head of 
the couch, with her specific eau de cologne, Emily's 
soft fingers soon exercised their mesmeric influence 
on the throbbing brow. The full veins gradually 
calmed down, and by the time the pretiy tea ser- 
vice had made its appearance, the wont of the pain, 
had yielded to the charm — the tea completed the 
cure. 

The rest of that day seemed very precious to both 
husband and wife ; and baby came in for its share 
of deHght. "After all," thought Emily, "it is 
worth trjdng, this school. Now, if only the people 
would not trouble their pastor so, we could manage 
nicely." 

But there were plenty of troubles yet in store for 
Emily. Baby would often experience the usual 
amount of baby ailments, aud it was many times a 
bitter trial to leave her to Jenny, with the household 
work to do as well. Jenny was a good girl, but 
even she would get perplexed and troubled when 
baby wotdd be nursed and would not lie down, and 
would scream just when dinner ought to be in a 
state of preparation. Both mistress and maid were 
new to these kinds of contrivances ; the maid especially 
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took very unkindly to the school, and fretted and 
grieved as much for her mistress as herself. I 

It was often a difficult matter for Emily to keep 
all her trials to herself, to wear a smiling face when 
weary and sad in heart with her efforts to perform 
all duties aright. It was easier when her husband 
was away from home : she got up early, and she and 
Jenny managed the greater part of the household 
work long before school ; and dinner was placed in 
such a state of preparation that even did little Rose- 
bud demand more than usual attention it would not 
so much signify. When Gilbert was at home, how- 
ever, this course of progress would not do; it too 
evidently grieved him to see her working so hard, 
and almost invariably brought on one of his bad 
headaches. Poor fellow! they often troubled him 
now; between the two schools his study hours 
suffered seriously, it was so different here to die 
quiet little cottage they had left. He sorely missed 
his old study, from whence he could so quietly look 
down on the site of his labours. Ah! he missed, 
sadly missed those old days. What had become of 
the warm little church, and people that used to 
welcome his ministrations so gladly among them 
Sabbath after Sabbath? Where were the fidl 
fervent prayer meetings — ^the earnest prayers put up 
for him that the Lord would bless his labours, and 
work abundantly by and through him? Was it 
true, indeed, that these were things of the past? 
No wonder that coldness and disaffection, and ev^i 
in some cases desertion, had crept in amongst them 
since they had ceased to pray for a blessing. 

While all these matters, sad and otherwise, had 
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been transactiDg in the Glen Ness world, the sea 
breezes were wonderfully restoring LiHan Spencer's 
strength. Emil^ was cheered and comforted amidst 
many disquieting and trying circumstances by several 
sweet letters from her, all breathing with her new- 
found happiness, all telling the same tale — a tale of 
what the Saviour's love had done, what it was still 
doing for her. 

It was not, however, till the Owens had been 
settled about a month in their new house that any 
more definite intelligence arrived. And then it was 
at the end of a long letter all upon one subject — the 
Saviour she had found. A little morsel of intelli- 
gence it was after all. 

"My health is so far restored, dear Mrs. Owen, 
that I feel quite well enough to return home, but 
Arthur will not hear of it. I do not know, 
having pledged my word, that I ought to refuse to 
comply with his wishes now. There is another hope, 
too, that weighs heavily on his side, the hope of 
leading him to Christ. I shall be with him con- 
stantly, and his love to me may make him listen, 
when nothing else would. It has done so already. I 
often talk with him, and oh ! do join me in praying for 
him ! I know — I know I shall not live very long ; I 
am not deceiving myself, and I try to undeceive poor 
Arthur, but that 1 cannot do ; he will hear of nothing 
else but our speedy marriage. It will be in a few 
days now, dear Mrs. Owen." 

That was Lilian Spencer's last letter. A few days 
later Maggie Gk)rdon came running in, her cheeks 
glowing with blushes, and her eyes downcast and 
shy-looking. 
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"Sucli news, Mrs. Owen, we have just heard! 
Lilian Spencer is really married. See, here is to- 
day's paper." 

" She really is ? " and Emily took the paper, and 
reading the announcement, sighed. 

" Quite a private afiGair it was," continued Maggie, 
''not more than half a dozen present. Not the 
slightest fuss, the doctors would not permit it. Dear 
Lilian went through the ceremony beautifully; so 
calm and gentle she was, though pale as a snowdrop. 
Her mamma accompanied them on the wedding- 
tour : they went to the Goolwa." 

" The newspaper does not give you dU this intel- 
ligence," said Emily, archly. " I presume Mr. Hugh 
hcu9 returned to Hawthorn. Has he not ? " 

Maggie could not dispute the fact; indeed, her 
cheeks would have refuted her had she attempted to 
do so; they were pretty in their blushes to look 
upon. She seized the ''Rosebud" £:om its cot to 
hide her hot cheeks. 

" I suppose we shall see Lilly soon at Hawthorn ? " 

"Yes, they are coming for a short time. Mr. 

Norton intends giving his bride the peep at her 

favourite old home she so much desires ; that is, if 

she is strong enough to bear it." 

" Dear Lilly ! I wonder she is not fearful of aU 
this excitement ; I wonder others are not fearful for 
her. How glad shall I be to see her here again, and 
in our little chapel;" and Emily sighed as she 
thought of the changes that had taken place in Glen 
Ness, and particularly in that little chapel, since 
Lilian's departure. 

" Changes for better and worse have both oc- 
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curred/' she thought sadly to herself, as she stood at 
the window watching Maggie at play with baby, 
'' since I first entered Glen Ness ; " and she presently 
more humbly added, ** Shall we receive good at the 
hand of the Lord, and shall we not receive evil ? " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE BRIDE AT HAWTHORN. 

" Happy they, who all committing 
To their Heavenly Father's love, 

Let Him choose what most is fitting, 
And of all He does approve ; 

Ever free from anxious care — 

Blest in this His people are." 

Httgh was back, and, as the first result of his 
return, Maggie's visits to the minister's house became 
fewer and far between. He was engrossiag all her 
spare time, that was evident enough; his old 
ascendancy was not lost, he was at her side at all the 
meetings, his voice again leading in the choir, his 
hands again turning her music, and finding out the 
places for her. And the poor girl looked so happy, 
so radiantly happy, that Emily had not the heart to 
disturb her dream. 

The little prayer-meeting that had been so con- 
stantly held at the cottage had been of necessity dis- 
continued awhile on accoimt of the change of residence, 
and the consequent disarrangement of household 
matters ; only for a while, however, for in this matter 
Emily felt a great responsibility weighing upon her. 
The meeting had been made useful, and it seemed to 
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her that they needed prayer more now than any other 
time ; for worlds she would not have discontinued it. 

But did it seem the same little meeting that had 
been assembled in their cottage home ? Had it not 
suffered from the removal? Unfortunately it had. 
Whether it was that, the house being situated in the 
township, the regular Tuesday's visits called forth 
more comment, perchance raillery, than some of the 
young attendants had anticipated; — ^whether their 
hearts were influenced by the general atinosphere of 
coldness that had infected the little church, pr whether 
some of them, like Maggie, were not drawn off by a 
still more potent and insidious influence, — certain it 
was, Emi]y*s prayer-meeting fell away till but two or 
three remained behind to pray for the rest. Among 
that number was Gary Lament. 

She was staunch, though by no means exempt 
from the common temptation to declension. Pretty 
and fair, it was not to be expected that there would 
be no applications for her hand. Her father's well- 
to-do condition increased the certainty; indeed, as 
housekeeper for her brother, so constantly was she 
thrown into the society of the other sex, exemption 
in her case would have been little short of a miracle. 
And so many would very gladly have wooed and won 
our fair Gary; but more than one good offer was 
refused, till both brother and father grew angry 
with her. Not, indeed, that Joe Lament wanted to 
lose his nice little housekeeper ; not just at present, 
at any rate, till he brought home a certain dark- 
haired, rosy-cheeked lassie, who had promised some 
day to be his wife. But he did wish at that future 
time to see Gary settled; and when he saw her 
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*' throwing away " such good chances, he thought he 
had reason for his anger. 

But there was one thing against which Gary reso- 
lutely set her face. No advantages of position, or 
wealth, could turn her from her purpose ; she would 
XLot marry a man who was not a Christian. No, she 
would rather never marry than go on the journey of 
life side by side with one whose path lay not towards 
the Eangdom. And she was right ; for what hap- 
piness can there be in married life where the roads 
to be traversed are diverse ? What joy in the love 
that is severed at the grave? Think well of the 
sorrowed moments that must follow an union of this 
kind, young Christian, before you take the final step. 
Think well of the consequences of wedding with one 
who, however tenderly loving and loved, cannot be 
yours for eternity. '' One shall be taken and the other 
left.'' One shall be taken and the other left. *0h I 
words of sad, of fearfrd import ! 

Stanch to her principles in every way was Cary, 
and so she did not forsake the little prayer-meeting, 
though it had indeed dwindled down to two or three. 
" They were yet mthin the number," Emily would 
say, with a sad smile. '' Let us pray earnestly, fer- 
vently, that in the Lord's own time He may revive us 
again, and cause His showers to descend. It is 
indeed a time of dearth with us at present, Cary, but 
it will not be so always ; only remember our Father 
will be inquired of to do these things for us. . He 
will have us ask and feel our need before He sends his 
gracious answer. Oh ! let us never stop praying." 

And so the little prayer-meeting, with its two or 
three attendants, went on. Emily felt she could not 
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give it up. Ohy no, she had so much more to praj 
for now; a declining church, a sad, a weary, a 
depressed pastor ; need enough was there of prayer, 
and Enuly did pray in those days as she had never 
prayed before. 

And so prayed Gilbert Owen in the secret of his 
chamber, in his lone and solitary rides. He prayed 
in the agony of his soul, prayed that whatever the 
Aehan in the camp, it might be removed, and the 
blessing again descend in their midst. His cheek 
grew thin and pale with the earnestness of his soul 
struggles, his step grew slower and slower, and 
among the thick black clustering locks, shreds of 
silver began to appear. For herself, Enuly could have 
borne up ; but for him — ^for him she knew not how to 
bear it. 

And so the summer passed away in toil, in almost 
fruitless toil, both for husband and wife. It seemed, 
indeed, to Enuly as if all the joy had fled from 
their path before the overwhelming sorrow that now 
attended their way. And yet it was not so ; there 
were some little incidents of kindly feeling, brought 
out all the more brightly for the darkness surround- 
ing — some little loving actions were manifested that 
perchance had never known the light, but for those 
heavy clouds. And in those actions, those kindly 
manifestations, who could avoid tracing the hand of 
the Lord ? Yes, amid many desertions there were 
some true and faithful to their minister ; who rallied 
round him, seeking to rouse his drooping powers, to 
hold up the hands that hung down. Among these 
the Gordons were of course moat prominent, and they 
were untiring in their affection and love. And with 
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them in their zealous love miglit still be numbered 
the " denizen of the cottage among the rocks/' whose 
mission was indeed not over. She had been spared 
to be a blessing to her pastor, to dry many a tear 
from, the eyes of his weary, sorrowful little wife. 

Emily was truly very weary : her school did not 
prosper as she desired it ; her cares were too divided. 
Teaching is not every one's vocation — it was scarcely 
hers. At any rate, with all these anxieties so 
heavily weighing her down, she found it a very great 
trial. It seemed to her that the duties of her home, 
and the duties of her school, continually clashed and 
wrangled ; one perpetual effort appeared to be making 
to perform all aright, with a most deplorable result. 
In the midst of all she tried to do her best to cheer 
the drooping spirits of her husband ; tried to do her 
best in rousing the young members of the church to 
exertion. But her trial was almost beyond human 
health and strength; and like a dove with her 
pinions ruffled and bent with the wildness of the 
storm, again and again she wearily returned to the 
ark. Happy, indeed, for the weary dove that she 
hud an ark of refuge in the midst of that devastation. 

And thus passed the summer away, with its 
scorching sunbeams and hot winds, its sultry heat 
and locusts ; and all its ameliorating accompaniments 
also, of luscious fruit and intermediate balmy breezes, 
and pleasant evenings. Autumn days were smiling 
cheerily over Glen Ness ; the gardens were looking 
up again in various stages of autumnal order, and 
gay chrysanthemums and monthly rosebuds vied with 
the crimson and yellow leaves of the fast fading 
pines, to make the season lovely. And lovely days 
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these are in our AnstraJioa aatamns, Bhort-fiTed as- 
ibey axe; days doablj enjoyed after tlie bmning 
summer heat, and before the ponring rain-floods of 
winter descend to chill, and freeze, and deBolate 

Hawthorn was rich in antonmal tints, inteaniingled 
with the changeless haes of the nambexLees eveigieeiiSy 
which everywhere looked £neah and verdanL The 
lawn was green, too, sofi; and velyety with its fine 
Indian grass ; the flowers — ^and there were many of 
them treasured here — ^were as neat and trim as 
the bed from which they grew. The gravel waDca 
were smoothly rolled as ever, though on either side 
they were slightly mossy and green with the recent 
showers. 

Yes, Hawthorn was lovely ia almost every aspect ^ 
the luxuriant creeping plants that sheltered the 
broad piazza were stiU rich in beauty, and green^ 
fresh, and beautifrd with drops of pure shining rain. 
gemming their leaves. How precious, how refresh- 
ing those drops of rain seemed after all the long 
parching dryness of the summer. 

It was in all its autumnal loveliness when our fair 
Lilian once more passed the threshold of her old 
home, a young and lovely bride. . There were no- 
demonstrations of outward joy to welcome her. She 
desired them not; it was an interval of quiet she 
needed after all the eclat of her marriage had sub- 
sided. She knew she should get it nowhere else, she 
intended to enjoy it here. Her husband was to 
take the opportunity of her short stay at home to 
transact some important business at a distcmce, and 
felt that he would rather leave her at Hawthorn 
under her mother's protection than in their own 
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house alone. Scarcely could he endure her from his 
sight, so fondly was she cherished, so precious, yet so 
j&ail a treasure was she to guard. He dare not take 
her with him, a few premonitory symptoms of the 
return of her disease had thrilled through his nerves 
and made him very uneasy. 

"Let her be very quiet, dear mother," he ex- 
claimed, as he left Hawthorn next morning, after a 
parting with his wife that had affected him more 
than he cared to acknowledge. "I shall be back 
just in time to take her home before the winter 
sets in." 

And so Lily was again at Glen Ness. Not Lilian 
Spencer, but Lilian Norton, changed in little but 
the name, in outward semblance, but another tie was 
binding her to earth. She told over the links day 
by day, and oh ! how closely they climg round her 
soul. She was bound, rapidly boimd, one way — in 
every throbbing pulse she felt that — and her best 
beloved, her dearest earthly Mend, was journeying 
another. Their paths had met, and widely, widely 
diverged. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE IRON CHAIN. 

The afternoon was lovelj, not fervidly hot, 
but genial and delightful. The sunbeama were 
pleasant to bask in ; the soft winds veritable zephyrs 
of balm; the young budding grass bearing future 
promise mth it, cheering to the heart, and the meek 
little wild flowers that here and there lifted their 
heads were blossoms of love and hope. 

So thought Lilian, as with that same little basket 
empty in her hand she stole once more through the 
garden gate, and took her way in the direction of 
the deserted cottage. Her husband had left her that 
morning with many fond cautions for the guardian- 
ship of her health, and her own particular care of 
what had become his especial property, and she had 
reminded him upon how slight a tenure he held that 
property, and how frail was the flower upon which 
he bestowed so much love and care ; had pointed him 
again and again to the Hope that maketh not ashamed, 
— a Hope which imless he possessed they could never 
meet again if parted. He had listened, — seemingly 
listened attentively to her, — but alas ! it was of her- 
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self, of her loveliness, lie was thinking, not her words. 
She saw that when she raised her eyes to his and 
read their expression. 

"Arthur, dear Arthur! will it ever be so, — will 
you not listen and believe ? Oh ! must our parting 
on earth be indeed final ?" 

That was the burden of her soul's cry as she crept 
away from the house — away from the house,— away 
into solitude, that she might ppur out all her heart 
for him who had now become doubly dear and 
precious to her. 

Slowly climbing the hill, — slowly, very slowly, for 
she was very weak — they did not know how weak, 
for they had never suffered her to test her strength, 
— she took her seat on the fallen trunk beneath the 
shea oak on the hill just opposite the forsaken 
cottage. It was Gilbert's study, but she did not 
know it, only it seemed good to her to rest in the 
shade and enjoy the breeze that so pleasantly fell on 
her hot brow, and played so harmoniously among 
the slender Shea oak leaves. Poor little deserted 
home ! — such a happy little home as it had seemed to 
her. Were its inmates as happy in their new dwell- 
ing? How was it going forward now with the 
minister and his dear little wife? Would not 
Mrs. Owen come to see her soon? And then her 
memoxy reverted to the time when^ stealing out, as 
she had just been doing, she had suddenly come 
upon that happy little prayer meeting — Emily'ls voice 
in prayer for her 1 Yes ! she seemed to hear it now. 
And was not that prayer answered ? Had she not 
found that happiness for which she had so long and 
vainly searched ? Could not she also sing. 
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'* When all thy mercies, my God, 
My rising sonl snireys, 
Transported with the view Tm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise." 

Yes, indeed, she could : she had souglit and found ; 
she had asked and reoeiyed ; she had knocked at the 
door of mercy and it had been opened unto her. 
But now she sought, not for herself, but for one 
dearer still; and oh! with what tears she prayed, 
with what anguish she entreated this blessing, those 
situated like herself can alone tell. 

Her longing to see Mrs. Owen, as she sat gazing 
down at the deserted dwelling, grew to be a serious 
want. '' If she does not come I must go to her. 
She will help me ; at the least she will pray for and 
with me," she exclaimed at last as she rose from her 
seat, and stood gathering her shawl around her, 
preparing to go ; but as she turned she became 
aware that she was no longer alone. A little figure, 
not certainly imknown to her, stood at a short dis- 
tance from her, and now tremblingly came forward, 
with a very blushing face and a fiEdnt smile, to make 
herself known. 

" Maggie Gordon," said Lilian softly, recognising 
the blushing cheek and the cause for the blushes. 
''Maggie, dear child, do not be afaid of me," she 
said, winningly; "I am no foe to anything my 
brother loves." And drawing the face, now rosier 
still, into contact with her own, she fondly kissed 
her. 

" Did you not think I knew all about it ? " said 
Lilian, smiling at the drooping face before her; 
'' here, sit down by me, and tell me. Did you think 
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Hngh had kept me all this time in ignorance of his 
secret?" 

"No," said Maggie, drooping lower still, "I 
ihought you knewy — but — I did not know — I could 
not tell — that you — ^had g^iven your consent." 

" My consent ! " and Lily laughed half merrily. 
"Hugh would never ask it, Maggie, much as he 
loves me; I should never expect him to ask my 
<xmsent to anything he wished." 

" Your approval, then, Mrs. Norton," said Maggie, 
more gravely. 

" Perhaps not even that," said Lily, with a half 
«igh; "yet I think he would like it, nevertheless. 
My dear little Maggie, I cannot help approving of 
what g^ves my brother so much pleasure — so much 
liappiness, — approving for hU sake, — but," she 
added more slowly, tears starting to her eyes, " are 
jou quite sure it will be for your happiness — ^for 
jour soul's happiness? Poor Hugh! Eemember, 
Maggie, dearly as I love him, dearly as I doubt not 
you love him, is not a Christian ; he will not help 
you forward on your Christian journey ; he will pull 
you back ; and if you have golden chains to draw you 
heavenwards, he will prove an iron chain to pull you 
<down to earth ! " 

"Oh, Mrs. Norton!" — and the tears that had 
been trembling on Maggie's eyelashes gushed forth 
indignantly now — " Do you think so badly of 
Hugh ? " 

" Badly ? — ^no, Maggie ; he is my only brother, my 
•childhood's dearest companion; my gentle, loving 
Attendant since many years. Always good — always 
kind to me. But he is not — ^he is not — ^you know it^ 
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^^aggi« — ^e is not tiie Saviour's. He lias not given 
his heart to God, for all that." Lily was painfully 
agitated, and trembled violently, while she hid her 
face in her thin white hands. 

" But," said Maggie, under her breath, " he will, 
Mrs. Norton, he will, I'm sure he will ; I think he 
is so much changed, — so altered since your illness." 

'* Oh that it may be so ! If not, dear Maggie, you 
will not be happy — you will not — cannot, AU your 
love will but add to the sorrow, the sad sorrow, of 
knowing you must by-and-by part never to meet 
again." Lilian's utterance was dioked, and Maggie 
imderstood the agony of her words, — ^understood 
that the iron had entered her own soul, — and that, 
even more than of Hugh, of her own Arthur she was 
thinking. 

She presently shook off her tears, and rose. 
'* Come with me, Maggie dear, as far as the gate. 
I may not ask you in, mamma still indulges preju- 
dice, notwithstanding the tacit consent. Never mind, 
it will be all right when you are Hugh'^s wife, only 
do not let it be so unless you are of OTie mind. Pray, 
dear, — pray for yourself, and for me and mine too. 
You will, will you not ? " 

" I wiU — I do, dear Mrs. Norton ! " 

" I am Lily to you, Maggie, from this time, LUy 
to you, remember; and here is the seal of our com- 
pact," and she slipped a slender ring, with two or 
three sparkling rubies of great beauty in the centre, 
upon the little finger she held. As she did so her 
eyes fell upon Hugh's betrothal ring ; the blue of the 
sapphires looked saucily in her face, like Hough's 
own eyes. 
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This seal — Hugh's compact with you, and this, 
mine," said Lilian, half sadly, half archly, — "do 
not keep the one at the expense of the other, Maggie. 
Oh, do not stop prajring ; I will not : who knows ? 
both OUT prayers may be answered." 

^* Ah ! I think they will : something tells me they 
will. Does not God hear prayer? will He not for 
those so dear to lis ? " 

" I do not know," said Lily, sadly : *' sometimes 
that verse comes painfully to me, as if it said no — ^it 
may not mean that, — ^but oh ! it may ! 

* The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate'er that idol be — 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne. 
And worship only Thee,' " 

'' But you do not wish to place even the dearest 
object in place of Jesus ? " said Maggie, softly; " all 
you want is to have him loving and serving the 
Saviour with you ? " 

" Yes, Maggie ; truly — ^truly so — God knows I " 

They stood together, clasping hands, beneath the 
shade of the hawthorn hedge. The evening was 
throwing long shadows behind them, for the days 
were shorter now, and often with sunset fell a heavy 
deWy refreshing to the herbage, but deadly to the 
delicate and frail of humanity. 

"I must not stay longer with you, Maggie; we 
will try to meet again soon, if not, think of my 
words,-— /or HugKs sake do so." She drew her again 
to her, half smiling at the blush that had returned 
to her face at the last words. Then dosing the 
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large gate behind she tonied her slow steps home- 
ward. And Maggie went on her way alone. 

Not all the way, Hugh met her half way. He 
was walking on the high embankment by the road 
side, and sprang down eagerly to meet her. 

^'Yon here, Maggie? Haye yon been to Haw- 
thorn?" 

*' Without you ! Oh no, Hugh. I have been out 
for a walk, and to make a call or two ; but I met 
your sister, and walked to the gate with her." 

" You did, did you? and what did Lily say? " 

" Eyerything that was kind, Hugh." 

'* Of course, — I knew she would. She could not 
help herself Maggie; her heart's in the right place, 
there's no mistake about that! Ah; what's this? 
^■^Jy ^&gSio9 where on earth did you get this ring 
tram ? " he suddenly ezdaimed, as he as suddeufy 
made the diacoyezy that his own bestowment was not 
the only drdet on the little hand he had captured. 

" Your sister's gift," said Maggie, blushing^, and 
looking away. She had not the heart to tell him 
what it meant then. She was even glad when he 
started another subject; glad, for the first time, 
when he left her at her own home, pleading a pro- 
mise he had made to his mother for an early return. 

She had a sleepless night of it after all, had 
Maggie. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



BOUDOIE OONVEESATION. 

** Oh ! to be one in heart, "with heavenly hopes 
And heavenly aspirations ; one way bound, 
To the same heavenly kingdom. " 

The same ? no^ it was not quite the eame, even in 
outward semblance. The trees wore a different aspect 
then ; they were in their summer beauty and luxu- 
riance — ^ripe with perfume and verdant shades ; the 
purple clusters were then hanging invitingly where 
all now was yellow and sere. 

And other things were not the same. Hawthorn's 
household had changed since that time. Lily — the 
fair Lily herself, but a few months back smitten to 
the dust with fell disease, was now a bride under the 
old roof-tree — a fair and fragile bride — ah! and more 
than a bride of earth ! one with Him who has said, 
" Thy Maker is thy husband ; the Lord of Hosts is 
His name." This was a change more marvellous 
than all ; and that she should have been the messen- 
ger of glad tidings into this lovely Hawthorn, was a 
honour almost too high for her — and yet how glorious! 

So thought our Emily as she slowly walked along 
the pretty road that led from Glen Ness to the Spen- 
cers. It was not a very long walk, and the afternoon 
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was very fine. Gilbert was from home, bo slie Iiad 
put on her things as soon as she dismissed school, 
leaving baby, now finding the use of her pretty feet, 
under the care of her faithful nurse, Jenny, of whom, 
she was doatingly fond. The walk did her good after 
the dose confinement and atmosphere of the school- 
room. She inhaled the fresh air with a feeling of 
freedom to which she had long been a stranger. It 
was a pleasant walk she was taking — it was pleasant 
at the end of her destination. She was glad to see 
Lily again. 

And so she had insensibly drawn nearer and nearer 
to Hawthorn — had gone through the outward gate, 
and was already walking towards the house, before 
she shook off the maze of thought that had floated 
aroimdher ever since she quitted the threshold of her 
own house. 

Yes, there was the broad piazza. She had seen 
Lily standing there, playing with her canary in its 
gorgeous cage, on her first visit. The bird was there 
still, though Lily was not. That second visit, too, 
when Arthur Norton first crossed her path, and she 
found Lily alone and so ill. She was standing on the 
mat at the door before she remembered where she 
was, or came out of the dream that last memory had 
kindled, oi the little velvet Testament and its golden 
clasps, and the anguished spirit seeking after rest and 
happiness and finding none, 

" It was found now, thanks be to God for His un- 
speakable gift," thought Emily, and her heart glowed 
with gratitude and love; and meanwhile the heavy 
door stood between her and entrance, and she was little 
heeding it. How long she might have stood with 
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her back to the portal, her eyes drinking in all most 
lovely around her, and her mind its pleasant memo* 
ries within, we know not, had not a previous glimpse, 
a half glimpse of her little figure, been discovered 
from the window. A light step came presently across 
the hall, a hand on the porcelain handle, and in 
another moment Emily was in Lily Norton's arms. 

" I thought I could not be mistaken ; I thought it 
was no mere vision come to tantalise me, such as I 
had in my days of weakness ! '* were Lily's exclama- 
tions. '' Dear Mrs. Owen, were you never goiog to 
demand entrance ? " 

'' I was away to dream-land," said Emily, laugh- 
ing. '* Pleasant dreams, though, all of them were ; 
and all connected with you and Hawthorn." 

** But I want you so much, dear Mrs. Owen. I 
want you away from ' dream-land.' You can dream 
about me as much as you Hke when you are away. 
Now I have you, I must make the most of you. And 
I have you aU to myself-*-that is nice ! " 

"Neither mamma nor Mr. Norton at home?" 
asked Emily in surprise. 

"Neither. I am sorry for the latter. I should 
so much have Hked to introduce you to Arthur, but 
another time will do for that." And she drew her 
almost playfully into an elegant bed-chamber replete 
with eveiy luxury and z^uisite, where perforce she 
divested her of her hat and shawl ; and from thence 
into a tiny jewel of a room — her own. At least, 
what had been her own as LiLian Spencer, and which 
as Lilian Nortoa she still in courtesy held. 

" I have been petted, spoiled, and indulged ever 
since my birth, dear Mrs. Owen," said Lilian, as she 
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chose one of the most luxurious lounging chairs she 
could find for her valued visitor, and seated herself 
on a footstool almost at her feet. '' I have scarcelj 
ever expressed a wish without its immediate gratifica- 
tion. I have been surrounded by all things beautifdl 
and ^Eur, till they have almost become a necessiiy of 
my nature ; and yet I never knew true happiness till 
now. Many would not believe me — ^many would pro- 
nounce it a fiction — ^many would even declare me 
mad, but you will not, my dear Mrs. Owen. Yon, 
who knew that my immortal spirit all the time was- 
craving higher food — higher satisfaction." 

'' I know/' said Emily, with the tone of one whose 
belief had indeed a deq> foundation — ^not easily 
shaken by wind or tide of public opinion. 

'' You were vexy surprised at my marriage, were 
you not ? " Lilian presently asked. | 

" No ; not very. I rather expected it." 

There was silence for a few moments after that. 
The little boudoir dock swung backwards and for- 
wards its slender tell-tale arrow ; a leaf fell from the 
rose-tree at the window ; a lai^, handsome cat rose, 
and daintily stepped across the floor for another lounge 
on a silken mat. It was just becoming oppressive, 
and then Lilian spoke again, but in low, broken tones. 

" Do you think I have done wrong? " 

" How wrong, dear Lily ? You do not love him 
less?" 

" No ; more, more, far more. It is harder, harder 
a thousand times, to give him up." 

"Our Father requires nothing of His chfldren 
that He wiU not enable them to do, Lily," said 
Emily, gently; '<rest satisfied, love; when He says 
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' come ' there will be no hesitancy, no ftnU bnt His. 
It may be long before He calls you to the trial." 
(She tried to think so, bnt with that ethereal face 
before her, how conld she ?) " But if not, dear Lily," 
she continued, " be not troubled, it will be easy to 
follow Jesus wherever He leads." 

"Yes; and you would feel so in parting from 
your dear husband, from your darling babe : be- 
cause—because " — and Lily's tears came faster and 
faster — '' you would be sure of seeing them again, 
of having them again for ever; but I, oh Mrs. 
Owen ! it is agony to go and leave my poor Arthur 
behind, without the hope that makes me happy — 
safe ! " 

''J am praying for you, dear Lily; you are praying, 
are you not ? " 

" Daily, hourly, always ! " 

" The answer will come : if it tany, wait for it. 
It is not our Father's way always to reply to our 
petitions at once. He likes to see us in earnest for 
what we ask, and were we always to obtain directly, 
we might grow careless of asking, we might fbi^;et 
the greatness of His mercy towards us. Ask on, 
dear lily, watching unto prayer; look for the answer 
— expect it, nothing is beyond your Father's love or 
power, only believe and trust ! " She presently more 
quietly added : " In your case, with all Mr. Norton's 
love to you and his long engagement to you, with his 
unyielding inclination, you could not well refuse to 
become his. Dear lily, I do not think you have done 
wrong, as he so much wished it after all that had 
passed, as he desired in the &ce of all that may 
transpire. That is overi and all you have now to do. 
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dear, is to seek to draw him, by your own love to God, 
to the same love. I belieye you will yet be more 
entirely one in heart." 

'' I should rejoice to die, even hard as it seems 
to part on earth, if by my death our parting might 
not be etemaU' 

" Trust on, pray on. The promise is to those who 
ask-^o not forget that — belieyino that they shall 
receive. We cannot repeat it too often. Who can. 
tell yet whether you may not have a palm of victory 
to raise on earth ? " 

The moments sped rapidly away in the company 
of the two Mends : each haxl much to recount, and 
this time it almost seemed to Emily that the sorrow 
haxl become aU her own, while the joys were Lilian's, 
only she checked the rebellious thought ere it rose, 
bending lowly in heart before Him in whose hands 
the '* sorrows " as well as the " joys " are " blessings 
in disguise." She made no complaint to Lilian of the 
changes that had come over the little Glen Ness 
church, and the estrangement of its people. " Might 
it not damp her Christian faith," she thought, " to 
see how Christians can act like other men, and 
wrangle, and maltreat, and act despiteJ^Uy to the 
servant of God ? " And so she had that " deep 
sorrow " in her heart, and tried to speak cheerfully 
of their change of position, and in some measure 
of their circumstances ; tried to speak hopefully of the 
future. She found it very di£B.cult to bear up, indeed, 
when her husband was spoken of; his state of health 
and evident weakness Lily so positively asserted 
needed ** rett" that ;^the utter impossibility of his 
obtaining it disturbed her even to tears. Lilian 
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treasured up those tears and certain other little way- 
marksy resolving to discover the cause. There was 
something seriously the matter — something that had 
transpired to make Mrs. Owen very unhappy. This 
school too ; there should — there ought to be no need 
for such a tax on the strength of the minister's wife. 
She passed the subject quietly by, but treasured the 
matter up in her heart. 

And now were the names of Hugh and Maggie 
fireely introduced. 

"Poor Hugh!" sighed Lilian; "he knows not 
what he is doing. He will make sorrow for his 
little wife, I fear, for he is positive about having 
her." 

" And Maggie ! she loves him very dearly." 

"I spoke to Hugh last night, but he gently 
placed his hand over my mouth. 'You must not 
interfere between me and Maggie, my dear Lily, ' 
he said ; * I did not with you and Arthur. Why 
should not I have a good little wife? why should 
she not be a Christian ? I have so much faith in. 
Christianity that I believe she will be a better wife 
for it. No, Lily, you must not say one word on" the 
subject. Maggie has promised to be mine in the 
spring, and I cannot have her trifled with, or be 
trifled with myself, even by my darling sister,' So 
you see, dear Mrs. Owen, my mouth is shut." 

" We can leave it where we leave all our other 
causes, dear Lily. Our Advocate will manage all 
better for us than we can possibly do ourselves." 

Hugh, the subject of discussion, coming in to tea, 
was very glad to escort Mrs. Owen back into the 
township. He did not discuss Maggie at all during 
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tbeir mlk esteptiiig oiaoe^ ^ben he qmiaeall j asked 
how she iras iffegreaaiDg in one or two poiats under 
£niil]r*s instmetioQ. 

^^ The pupil is TrorthT of a better teacher/' said 

^^ And I think, and so does she, that she has the 
he^t teacher iu the ^irorld. Onlj make her half as 
good a little irife as jou are. Mis. Owen» and I shall 
he a happr man.*" 

*' And mil you try to make her happy ? ** asked 
Emilr, sadlr. 

** I shaU try to do so,** vas the arch reply. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



THE PETITION. 

" I love thee, twilight, for thy gleams impart 
Their dear, their dying influence to my heart, 
"When o'er the harp of thought thy passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind. " 

" I MUST take you home to-morrow, darling. The 
air of Hawthorn is getting damp and chill. My 
Lily wiU droop if I do not." 

Lilian Norton had been standing at the drawing- 
room window one chill afternoon a few weeks later, 
dreaming in the solitude, and half-concealed by the 
curtain that swept heavily across the alcove before it. 
She had been watching the changing clouds, changing 
from purple to roseate ; fainter and fainter the gilding 
grew, till it melted in the sober tints of evening. 
She had been watching the falling leaves, red and 
yellow and brown ; they fell unheeded from tree and 
twig and branch, adding their mites to the thousands 
already strewing the garden paths. She had noted the 
flight of some swallows, and wondered where the fair 
warm island lay that next was to receive the little 
pUgrim wanderers. From all this she had gone up, 

up to a fairer world where nothing can decay, nothing 

V 2 
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dissolve, nothing desire to leave; and wlien ihoee 
kind fond words dispelled Iier dream, and lier hus- 
band's loving arms enfolded her, she scarcely gathered 
herself from the visions of her imagination, but, 
dream-like still, laid down her head upon his 
shoidder. 

" You are quite cold, Lily, my child. Why, what 
were you doing in this window so long ? Not moon- 
struck, surely ? " (for the silver crescent of the moon 
was piercing the bosom of a sable doud). ''Come, 
come where I can put warmth into these cold little 
hands;" and he carried her across the room to^the 
hearth, where a brilliant fire was gaily dispersing 
oil the gloom and damp and vapour, supposing any 
could exist among such luxurious surroundings. 
*'Now tell me, darling," he continued, playfully, 
'' tell me," and he diligently chafed her snowy fingers 
in his own, " what were you doing at the window? 
I think it is quite needful I had you back again 
under my own care, if it is thus you obey my com- 
mands. I cannot afford to lose you, my Lily," he 
added, in low tones of tenderness, drawing her to 
him, as though the bare suggestion of such a thing 
was terrible. 
; " You may have to do so, dear Arthur." 

"Hush! hush!" 

'* But we ought sometimes to speak of it — it may 
bo." 

"Nonsense, my pet; Hawthorn does not agree 
with you. I'm glad I've made all arrangements for 
to-morrow's journey. You can soon do the same, 
love. Now, am I not a tyrannical husband ? " 

She smiled faintly ; he could not rouse her. " Ap- 
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thur," she presently said, "have you done what I 
asked you ? — ^have you made all the inquiries about 
the Owens, and what they are doing, and what the 
people are doing with them ? " 

"Yes, Lily, just as you commanded me," he 
quietly answered, softly twining her golden ringlets 
roxmd his fingers, and dropping the rich curls one 
after another away from the &xr cheek and soft eyes 
eloquent just now with feeling. 

" And is it as I suspected ? Are the people treat- 
ing them badly ? " 

" You are a veritable prophetess, my fairy queen," 
he dreamily answered, as he held back the soft clus- 
tering curls with a small pearl coronet he had taken 
from a case of purple velvet a moment before, and 
then drew back a litUe to observe the efEect. 

"In what way are they treating them badly?" 
asked Lilian, in low, indignant tones. 

"What did you say, dearest? Now that is 
lovely, that pearl coronet holding back your golden 
curls. It is the thing decidedly. Wont you thank 
me for my gift, Lily ? " 

" But, Arthur," said the young wife, reprovingly, 
" will you never be serious ? I am deeply interested 
in the Owens." 

" Not half as much as I am in you at this mo- 
ment. Well, pet, what must I say ? Command me, 
as you know you can." 

" How are the Glen Ness people ill-treating their 
minister and his wife ? " Lilian's voice was earnest 
now> and Arthur knew it^ and answered accord- 
ingly. 

" In the usual way that class of people do— for- 
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Baking him in his need firsHy, and taking their 
money along with them." 

" Then there was no choice but the school," said 
Lilian, half to herself, in a grieved undertone. " Poor 
Emily, brought up with almost as much delicacy as 
I was, and yet forced into the rough places of the 
earth so soon ! " 

** It shall not be your lot, dear one ! " said Arthur, 
gathering his treasure again into his arms. "My 
dove's nest shall suffer from no intrusive thorns." 

"Hush, Arthur; it is wrong to say so. Why- 
should not I as well as Emily Owen suffer all these 
things?" 

" Your lots are differently cast, love." 

"Ah! but I know Gilbert Owen would fain 
shelter his little wife from all crooked paths and 
rough usage, as you would your wife, Arthur 
Norton." 

" Well, granted, my Lily ; perhaps he would, but 
cannot. I both can and will ! " His caresses told 
how surely he meant to make his words good. 

" Arthur ! " The voice was timid and half-appeal- 
ing that broke the silence into which they had fallen 
a short time afterwards. . Her husband had fancied 
her asleep, and had held her carefully as though he 
feared to dissolve her slumber, she looked so lovely, 
yet so ethereal in.h^er loveliness. 

" Arthur ! " 

" What is it, Lilv dear ? " 

" I want to do something to help the Owens." 

" Do you ? " The accent told more of amusement 
than surprise. 

"Will you let me?" • ' ' 
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It was SO pleasant to have her ask him for any^ 
thing — she so seldom did — that he could not resist 
indulging his teasing mood, and encouraging her to 
petition. 

''What now, my philanthropic Lily? Not in 
character, is it, for Lilies to dispense benevolence? 
Hoses do that. Lilies live to be admired and nur- 
tured, and that sort of thing." 

*'I hope that is not all, indeed," said Lily, 
gravely* *'But you have not answered me, Ar- 
thur ? " 

*' What would you have me do, darling? Do you 
want me to share my fortune with your proUgdeSy 
Lily ? Don't ask me with those soft beseeching blue 
eyes, for I cannot withstand them." 

** Do not be absurd, dear Arthur ; you know I 
mean no such thing. What I do want will not in- 
terfere with your interests, or so slightly that you 
will not mind." 

She drew up her face to his, and whispered 'some- 
thing in his ear. 

He nodded a funny assent. 

'* And I may do just as I like in the matter ? " 

He held her off a moment. "A fair bargain, Lily, 
— come, come, bargain fair. You will consent to go 
home to-morrow first thing ? " 

''Yes." 

"Then do anything and everything you like; 
there, that's settled, pet." 

" You have promised — ^you will not forget, Arthur, 
should anything happen to me ? " 

" Pshaw, my dear ! Hawthorn air is fiill of silly 
fancies; I shall never forget, my sweet. But aH 
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that is going to happen to you is a very pleasant trip 
to your own home at Norwood to-morrow, where, at 
least, you shall be sheltered irom all chilling contacts." 

What was possible, indeed, he meant to do; but 
her own often-repeated words, and the fragility and 
delicacy of the possession he held, came in chilling 
contact with his own nervous system. Death ! what 
was this death so perpetually hovering near them ? 
Why should it be the sting in aU their pleasure? 
Why should it attend their footsteps ? No ; Lilian 
was his ; she must not, Ishall not die, while he could 
win her back to life. 

And this, that to him was so hateful — ^this, that to 
him wore so dark, so gloomy an aspect, could it to 
her be a messenger of rest and peace ? She some- 
times spoke of it as such : at those times when she 
sought to draw him with her, to lead him by the 
same golden chain to a love immortal that fadeth 
not away; and there were times when, melted by 
her entreating voice, he wished that he could share 
her faith — that in heart they might indeed be one — 
that, whatever came between them, their love might 
be undivided. But no further than this went the 
desire after holiness, without which no man shall 
see the Lord. These were earthly desires, all con- 
centrating in earthly love; and how far beneath those 
for which his wife was daily, hourly praying ! 

She clung to Hawthorn with longing, lingering 
glances ; she shrunk with dread from a contest with 
fashionable life. Poor Lilian ! she was going forth 
alone into the Babel of confusion; the strife of 
tongues was again to salute her ears, when fain she 
woidd have exclaimed, '' I dwell among my own 
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people/' — the people the Lord hath chosen. God 
hath different \yays of dealing with His children. It 
may be even now He was proving her faith and 
steadfastness, and making it more apparent that it 
was His own work. And so Lilian bade adieu 
to Glen Ness, and went back to town with her 
husband. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



THE DEPARTURE. 

" What of the night, watchman ? What of the night ? 
Cloudy —all quiet — no land yet— all's right ! " 



<( 



It was. a dry winter compared with that which had 
shut Emily up at home so much the previous year. 
There were many fine clear days of simshine to wile 
away the heavy days of rain that occasionally inter- 
vened. Such a dry season had seldom visited Glen 
Ness or its neighbourhood before ; indeed there were 
many of the old residents who declared another sea- 
son of the kind had never occurred in their memory, 
and many evils were, of course, prognosticated. 
Scanty harvests, poor feed for the cattle, and multi- 
plied troubles in store for the farmers, who gene- 
rally esteem it [their own prerogative to grumble, 
whatever the season be. 

With such prospects as these, and such feelings 
actuating many of the narrow souls in the precincts 
of Glen Ness, no wonder that the treasury of the 
Lord's house waxed ever lower and lower. Forgotten 
surely was it by these, that while they were withhold- 
ing the corn and the wine of their increase, He to 
whom all appertaineth might also withhold the trea- 
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Bures of the bam and the vineyaxd, the riches of a 
thousand hills, all of which are His. 

Things had gone on no more favourably with the 
Glen Ness church and people ; if anything, the cold- 
ness was increasing ; at any rate their minister's ill- 
ness was, and his wife's distress. The school but 
half prospered ; those who had most largely promised 
support, withheld, and there were already distant 
murmurs of future opposition. Mr. Hampden was 
evidently thinking of taking unto himself a wife; and 
as he was paying most assiduous court to the lady 
proprietress of a school some ten miles off, it was 
thought by no means improbable that they might 
unite their joint efforts and interests at Glen Ness. 

What was to be done ? Were they to be fairly 

turned out of Glen Ness by the very people who had 

so warmly welcomed them in their midst? Emily 

took the matter to her retirement with her, to her 

Heavenly Father, and mid her tears sat and waited 
the result. 

One or two bright sunbeams stole in upon her 
through the post that winter; not letters only, but 
substantial cheques imder anon3rmous covers, which 
provided many a strong comfort, and covered many a 
bill whose existence had been the nightmare that 
beset aU Emily's dreams. Kindly as was the intention 
of the anonymous donor of those cheques, she scarcely 
guessed the difficulties they removed &om the path 
of her they were intended to beMend — scarcely 
knew the amount of cheer they brought with them, 
where the clouds too often outshadowed the shine. 

Little Eosie flourished through aU adverse circum- 
stances. Pattering up and down the hall, in and 
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out the rooms^ her little feet made music for the sad 
hearts that occupied Crossly's house. She grew in 
beauty too. The light curls of deliciously soft hair, 
the sweet blue eyes and rosy mouth, all wooed to love. 
The bird had no lack of that in its own warm nest ; 
and what heeded it of the chill and storm without ? 
Time enough yet for adverse breezes to light upon 
Rosie. 

They were lighting heavily enough upon her father, 
and Emily began at last to be seriously alarmed. 

" Mr. Owen takes these things too much to heart, 
dear," said Mrs. Gordon's kindly voice. " It will kill 
him outright if there is not some change. I wish lie 
could go away for a time." 

** Where could he go ? " asked Emily, the tears in 
her eyes. " He would not go away without he felt 
it a duty." 

" It is a duty, I think," replied the kind old lady, 
'' a duty he owes to his wife and child, and to his 
friends too." 

And Emily went home with the tears in her 
throat driven back from her eyes, to consider ways 
and means, and, above all, to lay the matter before 
the Lord, and leave it to Him to provide the way. 

That night she wrote to her brother, and gave 
him a full detail of all that had transpired. In 
less than a week she got a short reply to her long 
letter : — 

" Dabliko Sis, 

" My poor little mariyred Emmy, you re- 
member the old proverb, 'You have made a hard 
bed for yourself ;' but, if I can help it, you shall not 



^' 
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lie upon it. Keep up Gil's spirits, and expect me at 
tlie end of the week. The * ways and means ' will be 
all right by that time. 

"Your affectionate brother, 

'* Edward Ashley." 

Emily read the letter; and perhaps never over 
letter of human writing had such tears of thanks- 
giving been wept. What it betokened, what it fore- 
shadowed, she knew nof ; only that it was an answer 
to her prayer, and that all else would come right now 
she firmly believed, and in that belief she most trust- 
ingly rested. 

The day arrived, and with it came Edward Ashley. 

" He was glad," he exclaimed, *' that his brother- 
in-law was at home, for he had not come to see 
Emily this time." And then in his usual off-handed 
style he dashed into the matter at once. How that 
business of his own had brought him thither — a 
rather important agency, not to be confided to every 
one — for which he needed a fit and proper person, 
and none could he think of so fit and proper as 
Gilbert The duties were light, he carelessly added, 
though, to be sure, it involved a voyage to Melbourne ; 
but so much the better for that ; a sea voyage and a 
thorough change would do him good, would be the 
making of him. 

" How can I leave my charge here ? " said Gilbert 
Owen, in surprised, half-wistful tones. 

Ashley found it in his heart to say, " They have 
made no scruple of leaving you," but he did not do 
that ; he was more diplomatic than that, and there- 
fore replied ; — 
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" Easily enougli; they can get a supply. Change 
is good for all parties ooncemed sometimes." 

"But Emily and the baby ? " 

" Will be perfectly safe/' said Edward, stopping 
his sister's protestation by a significant gesture. 
"The commission wiU involve about two months' 
absence. Emily and the baby can come to us." 

" In the vacation," chimed in Emily. " Oh yes, 
dear Gilbert, we shall be all right, and you will return 
fresh and weU to your duties." 

It was not a thing to be decided for or against in 
a moment. It called for serious deliberation, serious 
consultations, and serious prayer. Ashley was quite 
prepared to have two or three days to spend over 
the matter, quite prepared for consultations with 
deacons, and calling together of meetings, and pros 
and cons of every description to be arranged and 
brought forward. And certainly, if the proposition 
of the pastor's removal, even for a time, was produc- 
tive of no other result, it united together the smoking 
embers and provoked a little flame which, aUter all, 
was very pleasant to see. The veiy movement in the 
matter had given a little new life to the languid 
pastor, and Emily could not help anticipating joyous 
results irom. the intended voyage and change of sight 
and scene. 

Was it nothing, indeed, to her that she should be 
left alone to endure and bear — ^lefb without him, mth 
whom it was comparatively easy to endure ? No ; it 
was a trial deeper even than she deemed : yet^ after 
all, it was but for a time. So much seemed depend* 
ent on it; health and strength, perhaps even the 
good of the church. She could not hold him back 
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by a single word, though, a single word from her 
would have done it. She. was only too thankful to 
find him yielding to her brother's plans, and enter- 
ing into his arrangements with a degree of alacrity 
and pleasure that he had not known for many 
months. . 

** You wonder at me, Emmy," he exclaimed, with 
a smile, as they were alone together after the final 
settlement of affairs between minister and people; 
** you wonder that I entered into this scheme with 
such cheerfuhiess. Shall I tell you, love, that it seems 
like the breaking up of our clouds to me; dim, 
obscure as at present it is, there seems light in the 
distance. I have prayed so earnestly for a clear way, 
an open path. Who can say that daylight may not 
be advancing ? Who can tell what is yet for us in 
the distance ? Abundance of rain was betokened by 
a tiny cloud the size of a man's hand; do you 
remember, Emily ? That cloud grew larger and 
darker, till its abundant blessings broke over the 
land. We ought to trust, and not fear. I am pray- 
ing to be enabled to do so. Let us pray together, 
dear." 

It was their last evening together. The morrow 
was to witness the departure of Gilbert with his 
brother-in-law for Adelaide; before the end of the 
week he was to be on his way to Melbourne. Enuly 
did not care to think much of the details. She carried 
her mind forward, first to the time when that Jirst 
letter would arrive, then to the period of his return ; 
anything rather than the season of departure : that 
would come soon enough; she would not bring it 
nearer one moment even in thought. 
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It came and passed, and Emily was left alone in 
her Glen Ness house. Not till Gilbert had fairly 
gone did she allow the fiill current of |her distress to 
oyerflowy and then she wept long and unceasingly, 
— so long, that kind Mrs. Gordon, who had called in 
to comfort her minister's wife in her minister's 
absence, began to be alarmed for her healih, and 
presently devised a plan to amuse her, by sending 
little Hosie toddling into the room with a few flowers 
in her hand. 

Pretty little Bosie! her fair curls falling away from 
her soft cheeks, soft and rosy as a peach, her rosebud 
mouth lifted for a kiss, was it in a mother's heart to 
resist it? No; Mrs. Gordon was right, and the 
baby won away its mother from the excess of grief 
into which long excitement had at last betrayed her, 
and reminded her of the duties that yet beset her 
f(5otpath. 

** It will be but a short time, Mrs. Owen, and 
then we shall have our minister back again, well 
and strong too, if the Lord wills." You will not 
feel his absence so much when you get down to 
town. How much longer before the holidays, Mrs. 
Owen ? " 

"A fortnight," replied Emily, a little roused 
at the kind hopeful words addressed to her. '* Mr. 
Gordon has promised to take me to Adelaide then, 
you know." 

*' Oh yes. Well, the time will pass quickly then. 
Perhaps you'll see Mrs. Norton too ; her house is near 
about ; and, between you and me, I think, dear Mrs. 
Owen, this is just the best thing that could have 
happened for our pastor. He wanted to be away 
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from Glen Ness for a time ; and now, if the Lord 
brings him back to us, and all is straight and com- 
fortable once more, I shall be happj, and so will 
many more, I know. 



CHAPTER XXXrX. 



SOMEWHAT OF ILAGGIE. 

'' Come ! if the love thon hast for me 
Is pnre and fresh as mine for thee ; 
Fresh as the fountain under gronnd 
When first 'tis by the lapwing found. 



y* 



'^ Maggie, I can see no force of reasoning that can 
stand against simple facts. Here am I, isolated 
alone the greater part of my time, living an un- 
comfortable bachelor-sort of life between Adelaide 
and Glen Ness, and at home in neither ; while here is 
a snng little honse, vacated as if on purpose by those 
considerate Browns, and only needing to be :lKimished 
with the inventory of goods left me by my as con- 
siderate aunt, and ruled and reigned over by my 
inconsiderate little Maggie, to make a paradise of a 
home. Now you can bring forward no real cause 
why this state of things should not be realised." 

" None that you wiU listen to," said Maggie, with 
drooping head, for there were tears in her eyes that 
she could not hold back, and yet she did not wish him 
to see her crying. 

"None that are worth anything, or should be 
worth anything, placed against my happiness, if you 
love me," replied Hugh, reproachfully. 
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" If I love you ! " echoed Maggie. The tears 
came unresistingly now. " Oh, Hugh ! do you 
doubt it ? " 

" I shall not, if you consent to what I propose,V 
said Hugh, in a softer tone. *' Now listen, and be 
sensible, love ; it is easy enough, and can be managed 
in no time. There, I may as well tell you at once : I 
have bought the house — ^it is mine ; and the goods 
are aU to be taken there to-morrow. I have fore- 
stalled your consent, you see. Are you angry, pet ? " 

What could she say to him ? He always seemed 
to take his own way, always would. 

"The next stage of the proceedings, Maggie," he 
continued, laughing teasingly, "is to get everything 
in beautiful order for my bride. I think I have 
engaged some one who will do all that nicely." 

"Not mother?" exclaimed Maggie, surprised fairly 
out of tears into speech. 

" Yes ; mother," laughed Hugh. " Now have we 
not been advancing nicely ? Surely if mother consents 
the daughter will, eh, Maggie ? " 

It was evening when this conversation took place, 
rather a chill dark evening, a short time after 
Gilbert's departure. Hugh was escorting . Maggie 
home from the week-night service, and he was rather 
glad of the darkness, as he had such startling revela- 
tions to make of progress between himself and Mrs. 
Gordon. The truth was, Hugh was determined 
Maggie should be his wife, and by the strength of 
her attachment to himself he calculated to overturn 
all other prejudices ; and poor Mrs. Gordon acted as 
she thought for her daughter's happiness, and acted 

for and with him. 

X 2 
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So matters were, in reality, in rapid progress 
towards completion. They were not even to wait 
for the spring roses. Hugh declared he would get 
as lovely ones from the greenhouse at Hawthorn, and 
he preferred to have them. And Maggie just 
allowed herself to be led by those she loved ; faintly 
struggling against the stream that set in against 
her, but carried away by the force of the rippling 
tide. . 

Meanwhile, quietly plodding onward, winding up 
the affairs of the school, in preparation for the holi- 
days, Emily's time did not hang heavily upon her 
hands, though her husband was absent. She had 
his letters to look forward to, her own replies to 
write. The evenings were wiled away between these 
letters and preparations for the departure of Jenny, 
the baby, and herself to town. So that, after all, 
it was not so dreary as she had feared it would be. 
The services on the Sabbath passed off pretty well. 
A young man from a distance occupied the pulpit 
according to previous arrangement; and curiosity 
brought out plenty of people to fill the seats and 
throng the chapel, as curiosity will do on all such 
occasions. But ah! how little is there in the 
midst of the thronging upwards to the courts of the 
Lord's house of the feeling of the Psalmist, " I will 
hear what God the Lord will say imto me " ? Too 
often it is the words of man, and not of God, that 
proves the attraction. Where is the humble, prayer- 
ful waiting for a message from on high that should 
distinguish the actions of the child of God ? Well 
may our souls cease to be fat and flourishing in the 
courts of the Lord's house ; for while we earnestly 
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desire the gratification of our earthly senses, the Lord 
will give US our desire, but assuredly will also send 
leanness into our souls. 

'' Shall I ever use these again ? " said Emily to 
herself, as the last day she collected together books 
and slates, and packed them away on the shelves for 
their holiday repose, after having previously taken 
a farewell of her pupils. 

She was low and dispirited. Not that intelligence 
from her husband was calculated to make her so ; he 
was progressing excellently, and wrote of increasing 
health and spirits. The voyage had been rapid and 
pleasant, and had done him much good. His com'- 
mission was also in right train, and he had met with 
mauy Christian friends and brethren at Melbourne 
and its environs, who had both cheered, revived, and 
encouraged him. All tliat he wanted was the pre- 
sence of his little wife. Poor little wife, much as 
she joyed in her husband's strength and returning 
health and spirits, she was still depressed ; but little 
she imagined that this very depression, for which she 
could not account, was really the result of health and 
spirits long overtasked, and now experiencing re- 
action. 

" It was well," Mrs. Gordon said to her husband, 
''that a change of air and scene had arrived for her. 
The sooner she left for Adelaide the better," she 
thought. 

There was indeed so much weighing on her mind ; 
and with failing health came failing faith too, as it 
very often does. '* What should they do ? " was the 
language of doubt that disheartened her again and 
again. What should they do when Gilbert came 
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back ? No liigher salary ; tlie same mere pittance as 
ever, and provisions increasing in price. Opposition, 
too, in her school; for it was well-known now that 
Mr. Hampden was to be married during the holi- 
days, and that his wife would afterwards assist him in 
teaching. There would be no chance for her then, 
Emily sadly thought; and yet, what could they do 
without that help? The question kept ringing in 
her ears, and would not be put on one side. It was 
a sickly fiEincy that put away sleep from her eyes, 
and rendered the night long and dreary to her. 

It was indeed quite time, when the last hour of 
her stay at Glen Ness came, for her to be gone ; and 
with a farewell kiss to Maggie and Mrs. Gordon, she 
rattled away in Mr. Gordon's ample, comfortable 
trap, and under his cheerful convoy. With what 
strange feelings she looked her last at the different 
weU-known spots they passed, taking a mental fare- 
well of each. The road was familiar now, she re- 
cognised every point of attraction; but those upon 
which she looked longest were the group of wattles 
that hid her first happy little home from view, and 
that other far-off object — Gilbert's study. The tears 
were ready to burst forth as that passed away from 
her view. 

Mr. Gordon was an excellent companion on the 
road. He kept his passengers alive by his cheerful 
ringing tones, and racy anecdote. Jenny was in the 
last degree of happy excitement. It was both a 
treat and an honour, this visit to Adelaide. She 
was so delighted to be treated as Miss Bosie's nurse, 
so delighted at the prospect of seeing her darling 
xeally wearing all the pretty things, which had seemed 
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too pretty for anything but looking at. And baby 
was all animation too, attracted by everytlung she 
saw on the road — the waving trees, the flights of 
green parrots, the bam-door fowls — tiU sleep sealed 
up her blue eyes, and the pleasant motion lulled her 
to repose. 

" Better roads when you come back this way, Mrs. 
Owen," said Mr. Gordon, with an apologetic laugh, 
as they rather uneasily jolted along a miry piece of 
roadway. ** This is nothing like it was last winter, 
at any rate ; and I suppose spring wiU be commencing 
when you see Glen Ness again." 

" Yes ; I suppose so," said Emily, wearily. 

" I hope matters will be all straight by that time," 
said the good man, heartily. " I'll try my best to 
make them so. There is nothing the Lord cannot do, 
Mrs. Owen, mind that; and He will work in one 
way or another for good. Some good will come out 
of all this evil, rest assured ; we shall yet have to 
acknowledge it." 

" I wish I had your strong faith, Mr. Gordon," 
said Emily, falteringly; " I do not know how it is I 
am so weak and fearful." 

" Your trials are heavy," said her companion, " but 
there is One who tempers the furnace. He will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that you are able to 
bear ; I'm sure of that. We shall have the sun after 
the cloud, never fear ! " 

A word now and then like this, during the two 
days of their journey, did much towards keeping 
Emily up ; and when they at last reached Adelaide, 
and she was safe under her brother's care, and sur- 
rounded by careful attentions, she gratefully acknow- 
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lodged that it was indeed far better for her to be with 
these kind friends than in her lonely Glen Ness 
home ; with many painM memories around her. 

''The cloud has passed oyer our poor Emily at 
last," said the two friends, one to another, who had 
first discussed the matter previous to her marriage — 
and they were right. 



CHAPTER XL. 



THE PROMISED PEACE. 

** The soul which still on Thee is stayed 
Is kept in perfect peace." 

Things had very comfortably taken the direction 
Edward Ashley desired them to take. Gilbert Owen 
with his simple commission was gaining a good intro- 
duction into Melbourne society, the society he liked 
best, and his health and spirits were consequently 
greatly improved. Meanwhile, Emily very quietly 
settled down in her brother's house with baby and 
her maid, enjoying the quiet rest, and taking all the 
benefit of it she could. 

Mrs. Ashley did her best to get her out, and her 
many Mends backed her exertions, but vainly. Emily 
felt still too much mental depression, too much of 
the reaction both of mind and body, to do anything 
else but enjoy rest ; and her Mends, after a while, 
considerately left her to her own inclinations. 

But there was one friend Emily was really anxious 
to see, and had haK resolved to ask Mr. Ashley to 
drive her over, when one fine clear July afternoon 
that Mend sent to entreat a visit. 

It was a lovely afternoon, cold, yet lovely. The 
sunshine gleamed pleasantly on the hard roads and 
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half-dismantled gardens, and over the churches and 
chapels and shop fronts of Adelaide, and the streets 
were gay with Adelaideian fashion and beauty. All 
that Emily had hitherto seen of that loveliness, 
whether of person or nature, had been^from the 
windows of her brother's drawing-room, where she 
had diverted little Rosie with a window peep, and 
amused herself with the baby's exclamations of de- 
light, which were continual ; but the tiny little note, 
with its earnest entreaty, aroused her from her lan- 
guor, and committing Kosie to Jenny's care she at 
once hurriedly equipped herself to accompany the 
messenger. 

'' Mrs. Norton is not ill, I hope," she said to the 
youtli, as they drove rapidly out of Adelaide on the 
Norwood road. 

** She looks very bad, ma'am, white-like and weak," 
was the reply. 

** But she is not quite laid by ? " 

'^I don't think so — ^leastways she wasn't: I aint 
seen her just lately." 

And with this scanty information Emily had to 
content herself. They had not very far to go. The 
house lay off the Norwood road, embowered in trees. 
Emily saw its white walls and green jalousies gleam- 
ing in the distance amidst its bowery foliage, and 
knew it even before it was pointed out to her. 
There were sad thoughts in her heart that almost 
brought tears to her eyes, as they drove up the avenue 
to the front of the house. All the manifestations of 
taste and tender care told to her but one tale — a tale of 
hope doomed to disappointment, of love to be desolated. 

What a beautiful home Arthur Norton had pro- 
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vided for his wife. Eveiything lovely he had gathered 
around her — all costly and luxuriant things ; and yet 
the downy nest could not retain the jewel. Amidst 
all this luxury, Tiih'an Norton was rapidly passing 
away. 

What a change had come over the fair face since 
they had last met, thought Emily, as she approached 
the couch where she lay amidst silken cushions, 
her delicate white face gleaming almost death-like 
fix)m the dark crimson velvet, and those fair golden 
ringlets looped away from her marble brow ! She 
stretched out her thin hand towards her Mend as 
she entered. 

" I am too weak to rise," she gently exclaimed ; 
" I wanted to see you again so much. I am going 
at last," she added, with a faint smile. 

Emily knelt down by her side and tenderly kissed 
her. "Going home," she whispered; "and home 
wiU be sweet, dear, will it not ? " 

" Very sweet." 

" You are willing to obey your Father's call? " 

" Quite willing. He is calling me ; I hear Him 
daily. I shall soon be gone." 

" And you can trust in Him as your Saviour ?" 

" I can ; I have no other trust — only Jesus ! I 
wanted to tell you this while I have strength, for you 
know," she continued, her eyes brightening, and the 
flush glowing on her cheek — " you know that you 
have been the instrument in bringing me to the 
Saviour. I shall be one of the jewels in your 
crown!" 

" To God be all the glory, dear Lily," said Enuly, 
in tears. ** We shall meet again by-and-by, where 
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there is no pain, no weakness, or sorrow. Shall we 
not ? " 

" Yes ; all of ns — aU, dear Mrs. Owen. Oh ! how 
I have prayed and agonised for Arthur, dear Arthur ; 
but I rest now, trust now, believe that he will be 
with me by-and-by; dear Arthur and Hugh, papa 
and mamma, and all. I have committed them .into 
God's hands. There is nothing that He will 
not do." 

" It is peace now, dear Lily ? " 

** Trust and peace, — yes. I seem to have no care, 
and not much pain," she whispered ; " only weak** 
ness — such weakness — I am like an infant." 

** Yes," said Mrs. Spencer, advancing and taking 
Mrs. Owen's hand ; ** she is very weak. We do not 
allow her to talk long ; but you did her good before, 
and she is very fond of you, Mrs. Owen." There 
were tears in the lady's eyes as she spoke, and a 
quiver in her voice that she vainly tried to steady. 
" Come and take a little refreshment yourself; you 
do not look well. And, Lily love, Mrs. Owen will 
come to you again ; try to sleep a little now." 

"No medicine will do her good. My child is 
lost!" exclaimed Mrs. Spencer in a broken voice, as 
she ushered Emily into another room. "It is an 
old family disease — my brother, my sister and both 
her daughters fell victims to it, and yet with Lily 
I have hoped against hope. That is all over now ; " 
and she poured out a glass of wine with a trembling 
hand, and passed it to Emily. 

" She's recovered before," Emily ventured to say. 

** Yes, yes, for a time ; but the disease has gained 
ground — it has advanced fearfully. There is no hope 
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now/' said Mrs. Spencer, with lier handkercliief to 
her eyes. 

" Does Mr. Norton believe this ? " 

" Arthur, poor fellow ! he is almost beside him- 
self ; we can scarcely get him away from her an 
hour. She does not sleep — he cannot; all night 
long he watches by her. We have coaxed him to 
lie down for an hour this afternoon. I looked in 
just now ; he was in a heavy slumber." 

"Yet there is no immediate danger apprehended ?'* 
said Emily, in hushed tones. 

" She is in the last stage of consumption," said 
the unhappy mother; "the doctor tells me a few 
days, and all will be passed. We never leave 
her." 

"She does not fear to die," Emily gently ven- 
tured ; " that should rejoice you, Mrs. Spencer. 
Death has no terror for her, for she has fled for 
refuge to One who is mighty to save." 

" My darling child — she was always so pure, so 
good. Wliat sins has she to trouble her?" wept 
Mrs. Spencer; "but, oh! why should one so lovely 
be taken ? " 

" It is God's will, Mrs. Spencer ; and how much 
sin, and sorrow, and trouble may dear Lily not be 
spared by this merciful act ! Yes, it is in love God 
takes your child, not anger. He is gathering this 
fair flower that it may bloom in paradise." 

But to this there was no answer. Mrs. Spencer 
saw not the " bright light in the cloud; " it was an 
angry God she viewed, robbing her of her dearest 
treasure. The proud heart was yet unbowed; it was 
not mercy, she thought, but vengeance. 
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Not 80 thought Lily. A little later aroused &om 
a light slumber, she sent in for Emily. 

" I like to have you while I can," she said fondly, 
as Emily again sat down by her side and took the 
thin hands in hers. '' They are all here so kind, so 
very kind, that they do not know, they cannot under- 
stand my happiness, my peace. You will read to 
me, will you not ? " 

" Oh yes, dear Lily ; what shall I read you ? " 

''Of the many mansions; I like that so much now;" 
and she pulled the little velvet Testament from her 
pillow ; not in all its former brightness ; constant use 
and constant reference had left its impress on the 
purple velvet, and the golden clasp was loose with 
frequent opening. 

" You often read this ? " 

"Oh yes; often, often, and dear Arthur, I get 
him to read for me when I cannot sleep at night, and 
he is watching by me. He wiU remember it all 
when I am gone." 

And Emily read in clear, loud tones, and as one 
whose belief in the words she read was firm. 

" He is fulfilling His promises in me," said Lily, 
with a happy smile. "He is coming again to re- 
ceive me to Himself." 

"Yes, when all will be peace; there is no cause 
for sorrow, dear Lily, all joy and trust." 

"And no reason for doubt," said Lily, with a 
faint sigh, " when there are such promises to those 
who ask." 

" No, indeed, dear Lily, all power is with Him, — 

" * He everyvehere hath sway. 
And all things own His might ; 
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His every act pure blessing is, 
His path unsullied light. 

" ' When He makes bare His arm 

What shall His work withstand ? 

When He His people's cause defends, 

Who, who shall stay His hand ? 

" * Leave to His sovereign will 

To choose and to command ; 
With wonder filled, thou then shalt own 

How wise, how strong His hand. 

** * Thou comprehend'st him not. 

Yet earth and heaven tell, 
God sits as sovereign on the throne, 
He ruleth all things well' 

And 80, dear Lily, we may safely confide all our cares 
to Him — ^to Him wlio careth for ns. You still trust 
Him^ do you not ? " 

" Yes ; oh yes ! it is only now and then the cloud 
comes and disturbs my peace ; it is soon gone, and 
then again I am able to say ' My Father.' Now, 
dear Mrs. Owen, read me once more that beautifdl 
chapter in Eomans, beginning ' There is no cdkidem- 
nation.' " 

''Ah! and ending 'There is no separation.' That is 
something to encourage our Mth, is it not, dear Lily ? 
Who shall condemn if our Father does not ? Who can 
separate when He declares it impossible ? " And 
Emil3r's tones were almost triumphant as she read 
that stronghold for Christian confidence. The lan- 
guid eye of the invalid brightened, and the flush 
deepened, as intently she followed the reader. So 
soon was she about to realise those glorious facts, so 
soon to exchange faith for sight. 

Emily sank on her knees as she ended, and prayed 
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— prayed affectionately and fervently for Lily, tliat 
tlie "rod and the staff" might attend her all her 
way — that the presence of Jesus might indeed be 
near her, and that all her hopes for those dearest to 
her might be realised. When she rose, her eyes still 
Tret with tears, she became aware that they were not 
alone. At the foot of the couch, with folded arms 
and compressed lips, stood Arthur Norton ; his pale, 
heart-broken face filled Emily with sorrow. It was 
he (she afterwards learned) who, at Lily's earnest 
entreaty, had sent for her ; and he now came forward 
and silently took her hand. The evening was coming 
rapidly on, the shadows had gathered thickly in the 
room, and Emily took her hat to go. 

" If you want me, I will come at any time," she 
whispered in Lily's ear ; "I will come again to- 
morrow, at any rate." 

" Thank you ! oh, thank you ! " 

"All is well," was the farewell whisper; and 
Emily, attended by Arthur Norton, left the room. 

" Can nothing be done, Mrs. Owen ? Can you 
recommend nothing ? Can she not be saved ? " were 
the passionate exclamations that burst from him as 
they stood at the hall-dooi*, while the phaeton was 
being brought roimd. 

"It is God's wiU, Mr. Norton," said Emily, 
solemnly. 

" I cannot subscribe to it ! " 

"Do not tell her so. You would disturb her 
peace ; and she is looking forward with confidence to 
meeting you in heaven. Will you disappoint her 
hope ? " 

He hurriedly wrung her hand, assisted her into the 
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carriage, and turned away without reply, and yet 
Emily liad hopes for hiin. 

It was quite dark when she reached home. Faint 
and weary with excitement, she could do little else aU 
that evening but lay upon the sofa, and submit to the 
-kind nursing and playful scolding of her sister-in- 
law. 

" It will never do for you to be running away and 
exciting yourself so, Emily," she said once during the 
evening ; "I shall certainly fetch Dr. Brown to you 
if you do. Why, we shall have you ill presently, and 
in Gilbert's absence. What will he say ? No, no, it 
will never do ; you must not do it again.*' 

'* Oh ! I am only tired. I shall be better soon — 
better to-morrow. I must go when I am sent for ; 
it will not be for long.*' 



CHAPTER XLl. 



THE CLOUDED BBIDAL MOEN. 

** Our lives are as an April day, 
Joy quickly followed up by sorrow — 
Smiles for to-day, and tears to-morrow. 



II 



The July days set in fair and lovely. Spring 
came early this year, and buds burst into flower at 
unwonted seasons. The wattle was already golden 
with its exquisite bloom, and the air rife with its 
fragrance. How green the grass began already to 
look, mixed with its yellow flowers called forth by 
the fervid sunbeams. The wheat shot up rapidly, 
spite of all prognostications. It promised pretty well 
for the future. As to the roses, they were by no 
means behind with their offerings. Hedgerows and 
gardens all put on a smiling aspect under the genial 
aspect of this early spring. 

It was on one of July's earliest days, when Glen Ness 
was looking lovely, when the poplars were gathering 
into leaf, and the wiUows looked delicately green, that 
the quiet house of the Glen Ness miller wore some- 
what a festive appearance within, not without ; for 
saving one or two stylish equipages that dashed round 
into the back-yard, little otherwise was observable to 
the outside spectator. 
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Within it was different. The miller's large hospi- 
table room was very significantly arranged. The 
large table down the centre of the room was hand- 
somely covered with a wedding breakfeist. Yes, 
a wedding breakfast it certainly was ; for the white 
favours here and there disposed would have be- 
trayed that, had not the large ^frosted cake, beauti- 
ful in its decorations, borne ample witness thereto. 
There were roses enough about the room, early spring 
as it was. The greenhouse had certainly been robbed 
for those choice white buds and blossoms. They 
never flourished so early beneath the July sky. At 
the upper end of the room was a small table, upon 
which the large Bible lay. * A garland of flowers 
hung over this table. Something important had to 
take place at that little table was evident. 

About the room loitered two or three gentlemen, 
all in wedding attire ; among them the bridegroom, 
in whose fair, curly hair, and clear blue eyes, our 
readers have ahready recognised Hugh Spencer. Yes, 
it was his wedding morning. He nad gained liis 
point, and Maggie had yielded hers. A few moments 
more, and she would be his for ever. For ever ! ah, 
could she have felt that, she would have been a hap- 
pier bride that July morning ! 

Above, in her little white bed-room, quietly sub- 
mitting to her robing, sat our little Maggie, and very 
pretty she looked in her dress of gossamer fabric, a 
single white rose in her dark hair, another nestling 
amidst the snowy folds that lay upon her bosom. 
Her cheeks were very pale, and she trembled very 
much, spite of the laughing tirade of railing it 
brought upon her from her two young attendants, two 

Y 2 
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pretiy couBins from a distant toTmship. Her mother 
stood by, looking fondly at her. She was her only 
child, and now she was going to lose her. It seemed 
so hard, just when her company had become most 
pleasant, just when she was so much all that could be 
desired. And yet, was it not for her happiness ? 
Was it ? Ah ! was it indeed ? Tears came into the 
mother's eyes, and a prayer to her lips, as she watched 
her child growing up into the semblance of a bride, 
and a possibility of her ultimate imhappiness came 
across her mind. 

A knock at the door, and a summons to the par- 
lour, where the minister had just arrived, sent the 
young bridesmaids flying round to complete their 
arrangements. Maggie, meanwhile, sat quiet, almost 
tearful, amidst them aU. What was she about to do ? 
Was it a step that her Heavenly Father would approve 
and bless ? She was about plighting her troth to 
one who loved not her Saviour, who heeded not the 
precepts of the Bible, who ridiculed many of those 
things that to Christians are most precious, who knew 
nothing of the " inner life " of the child of God, and 
could sympathise with neither his joys nor sorrows. 

Yet it was nearly over. Could she draw back? 
did she wish to do so ? Alas ! how closely had this 
strange love intertwined itself with her Hfe, and how, 
in the midst of her fears, the memory of his love and 
gentleness came upon her with a rebuke for a thought 
of anything but his goodness. 

The [knock again. "Come, Maggie, my child, 
they are waiting for you," said Mr. Gordon, as they 
opened the door, and appeared before him. He 
looked fondly at his daughter — so pretty in her bridal 
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dress — bat his heart was heavy within him as he 
kissed her, just before they entered the room, and 
then placed her at the bridegroom's side. 

And then, how very few words transpired. How 
very short the ceremony that transformed Maggie 
Gordon into Maggie Spencer — a bride, a wife ! Those 
mysterious words, those binding words, in whose 
magic utterance appears to lurk so much of weal or 
woe. And yet how many lightly take up the holy, 
God-appointed ordinance, forging imto themselves 
fetters which they cannot, however they may desire, 
again nnrivet. 

Hugh had his wish. Maggie was his now. ** His 
little wife," as he playfully whispered, "whether she 
would or not." And then followed the usual amount 
of badinage, the usual ''cut and dried" speeches, 
expressly and necessarily the appendage of all wedding 
breakfasts; and Maggie, with downcast eyes and 
rosy blushes, had again and again to accept her new 
name and title. 

But even wedding-breakfasts pass away, and this 
was no exception to the general rule, llie clergy- 
man was the first to depart, and with his departure 
Mr. Gordon seemed to recover some of his old energy 
and spirit. 

" Maggie, my child," he exclaimed, coming up to 
her as she stood at her husband's side, ready dressed 
in travelling costume, for departure. ** Maggie, you 

must not leave ^us unprayed for, and with ," 

and he drew her gently towards him and kissed her 
brow, no longer rosy, but pale with sudden thought. 
He drew his large Bible towards him, and opened it 
at the twentieth Psalm. The company instinctively 
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seated themselves round the room in grave expecta- 
tion. Hugh drew his trembling, pale little bride 
nearer to himself, inwardly chafing at what he 
deemed her father's ill-timed words and actions. He 
gave no further expression to his feelings, but chafed 
more and more as he listened to the Fsalm. Could 
anything be worse chosen ? Had his father-in-law 
chosen it purposely, or was it an omen of ill ? 

" The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble ; the 
name of the God of Jacob defend thee, send thee 
help from the sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of 
Zion." 

What day of trouble was this ? Rather was it not 
a day of joy and rejoicing — a day of gladness ? He 
could have endured it himself, but he knew very well 
that it was awakening gloomy thoughts and forebod- 
ings in the heart of Maggie. It was reviving those 
subjects upon which they did not agree, and which 
he particularly desired, that day at least, should be far 
from her thoughts. And so he sat chafing and irri- 
tated, without daring to say a word or hazard a 
remark, for that he felt would but make matters 
worse. 

And Mr. Gordon, having read the Psalm, most 
fervently committed his daughter and her husband 
into safe keeping — ^the keeping of Him who would 
never fail them in any time of need, who was ever 
ready to hear, ever ready to receive, those who call 
upon Him in sincerity and truth. The prayer still 
further irritated, for Mr. Gordon prayed so diffe- 
rently for the husband and the wife, prayed for the one 
as a believer, for the other as an unbeliever ; for the 
one as dear to the Heavenly Father's heart, and for the 
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other as yet at a distance, without a title to any help 
or refuge whatever. Maggie was sobbing at his side. 
He heard that chiefly, and had he followed his own 
inclinations he would that moment have seized her 
in his arms and carried her off without a farewell. 
Consideration for her happiness, however, convinced 
him that this course of proceeding would not have 
produced it. 

This, like all other things painful or pleasant, 
passed over, and then came the leave-taking. Tears 
here there were in plenty. Hugh expected that. 
His little Maggie would not be the less loving wife 
for shedding tears at parting from her childhood's 
home, and childhood's friends. He could bear her 
to weep a little at parting from her kind mother, for 
he knew how to banish the tears when he had 
her to himself, and they were gaily driving away, 
leaving all gloom, as he fondly imagined, behind 
them. 

He felt unutterable relief when he had her safely 
in the phaeton, and sprang himself to her side. With 
a gay flourish of the whip, which set his horses in 
motion, he had just laughingly exclaimed, " A fort- 
night from this expect us ! " when a man on horse- 
back rode hastily up, and touching his hat, presented 
him with a letter. 

" You, GriflB.ths ! " exclaimed Hugh, turning pale 
as he took the letter. " What brought you to Haw- 
thorn?" 

*' My mistress sent me, sir ; she wrote it." 

"Read your letter in-doors, dear Hugh," said 
Maggie trembling, and as white as himself; '' father 
win take care of me." She watched him go in, then 
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taking her father's hand leapt from the phaeton 
and followed him. 

"Hugh, what is it?" she whispered tremblingly, 
coming to his side and putting her hand on his arm. 
" What is it, dear Hugh?" 

■ *' The * trouble ' come," said Hugh, hoarsely, " and, 
my poor little Maggie, it falls heavily on us. I must 
leave you." 

Maggie turned so white that he feared she would 
have fainted. " Why miLst ? " she asked, below her 
breath. 

" How can I take you into all this sickness and 
sorrow, darling ? Is it a place for a happy bride ? 
And I must go, Maggie dear ; I may never again see 
Lily living if I do not." 

'* I can go, too." The setting of Maggie's lips was 
firm. " At least I can help you bear your sorrow." 

" Dearest, you must not." 

" Why may I not ? Oh, Hugh, do let me." 

" Let you, my darling. Do you not believe it is 
like leaving myself behind when I leave you ? " 

" You will leave Maggie with us, Hugh, will you 
not ? " said Mrs. Gordon anxiously, coming up at the 
moment. " You will be able to travel faster, and it 
is needful." 

" Mother, I must go ! " and Maggie's voice was 
so altered that her mother looked alarmed. 

" I'll take her with me, I can't leave her ; don't 
fear, we shall travel fast, but safely. The roads are 
good ; our course is turned, that's all." And taking 
her hand, he led her again to the phaeton ; another 
moment and they were once more seated, and the 
horses dashing rapidly off on the Adelaide road. 
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"We ought not to have let her go/' said her 
father, half angrily. 

" She's his wife. We could not prevent it, John," 
softly replied Mrs. Gordon, with a sigh ; '* and had 
I been in her place I should have done the same." 

And this was Maggie's wedding-day — a day com- 
mencing in sunshine and ending in cloud. Happy 
for Maggie that she had still the " refuge " to flee to, 
though the thought that her husband had none in his 
sorrow, added tenfold trouble to all she felt. This 
wedding tour, looked forward to with so much joy, 
what a termination it was having ! It was a comfort 
to Hugh to have her with him. She knew that, and 
for her, her life of ministering had at once com- 
menced. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



LAST MOMENTS. 

" Prisoner, long detained below,' 
Prisoner, now with freedom blest, 
Welcome from a worid of woe, 
Welcome to a land of rest." 

Reaching Adelaide without accident, Hugh's first 
care was to provide a place of comfort for his bride. 
Many reasons, principally the dread of any slight 
being shown her by father or mother, prevented 
him taking her to Norwood; indeed, as they ap- 
proached town after a very rapid journey, Maggie 
herself began to dread it. The conversation she had 
held with Lily, the ring on her finger, all convinced 
her that she must not go further. Where, then, 
should she go ? Mrs. Owen was in town. Why not 
go there ? Hugh caught at the suggestion at once. 
They forthwith drove rapidly to Mrs. Ashley's 
dwelling. 

"Mrs. Owen was out — ^gone to Norwood; had 
been absent since early morning,'* was the servant's 
reply to his inquiry. 

'* Mrs. Ashley, is not she at home ? " 

" Oh yes, sir," and as she spoke Mrs. Ashley her- 
self walked forward into the hall. 
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" Mr. Spencer ! " she exclaimed^ with extended 
hand ; "I thought I knew the voice. You have just 
come from Glen Ness. This lady ? " 

"My wife, Mrs. Ashley — Mrs. Spencer junior," 
returned Hugh. " May I ask of you the great favour 
of taking care of her for me a short time. We have 
had a rapid journey. She is much fatigued. May I 
leave her with you ? " 

"Assuredly, I will do my best to entertain and 
take care of Mrs. Spencer,*' said Mrs. Ashley, kindly. 
" Come in, both of you, at once, and take some re- 
freshment." 

"Thank you for my wife, Mrs. Ashley, but you 
have heard why I am summoned to town. Do you 
know how my sister is ? " 

" I can give you no good news, Mr. Spencer. She 
has broken another blood-vessel, and is just living — 
that is all. Mrs. Owen was sent for at daybreak 
this morning.*' She spoke kindly and feelingly. 

" Good-bye, Maggie. Keep up your spirits, love ; 
I shall come back, you know, as soon as I can. 
Mrs. Ashley, forgive my abrupt departure ; " and 
springing down the steps, and again into the phaeton, 
another moment and he was rapidly passing down 
Rundle street, and on the Norwood road. 

" Just alive ! " How that sentence thrilled through 
every nerve, sending a cold chill to his heart. This 
darling, only sister, companion of his early, happy 
hours, sharer in his childhood's pleasures, partaker 
in his boyhood's secrets, and friend of his manhood. 
And now she was fading from his sight, sinking 
beneath a fell disease, and but just alive. Would 
she know him, her brother, and her friend ? Would 
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she recognise him, her sometime companion ? Would 
she give him one word before she passed away? 
And was that peace she had so lately gained still 
dominant ? These questions Hugh repeatedly asked 
himself as he rapidly drove along, regardless of the 
way, and of those he encountered, stranger or Mend ; 
that chamber of death alone before his mental vision. 

He drove in at a side gate, so that the sound of 
the wheels upon the gravel might not be heard. 
Nevertheless he was seen from the house, and a 
servant relieved him of his horses. 

"How is it now, James? " he huskily asked, "is 
there any hope ? " 

'/None, sir," said the man, sorrowfully shaking 
his head ; ** Missus has been asking for you, sir." 

It was enough. Hugh turned gloomily towards 
the house. He encountered his mother in the hall, 
her eyes were red with weeping. 

" Hugh, my son, we have looked long for you," 
she exclaimed, in a broken voice. 

" I started immediately I had the message, mother ; 
we travelled all night, and have had no rest." 

" And your wife, Hugh ! were you married yester- 
day ? " 

**I have left her in town; she came with me, 
mother." 

" My poor, poor son ! You have had a sad wed- 
ding ; I will try for your sake to love her, Hugh," 
and the hard, proud feelings of the mother were 
melted to tears. 

Hugh bent and kissed his mother on her forehead, 
and quietly soothed her. " How is Lily now ? " at 
length he whispered, striving to speak calmly* 
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" Nearly gone — ^yet so strangely calm and happy ; 
you will not startle her — she wants you, — come," 
and Hugh followed his mother along the hall to the 
same little boudoir we have once before entered with 
our readers. And there, enfolded in her white 
dressing-gown, as we before saw her, she reclined 
amidst the velvet cushions of the couch ; but death 
was now imprinting his strange, mysterious pre- 
sence on the fair face — ^that leaden hue, so unmis- 
takeable in its impress. She was dying, — every 
line in her face told that, — ^not only that leaden 
grey that had gathered over the marble brow, 
but the glazing eyes, the pallid lips; and yet, 
most certainly peace was there — ^the peace that 
"passeth understanding,*' — the peace bestowed by 
God alone. 

Seated at her side, bathing the brow, moistening 
the parched lips, and clasping the thin white £ngers, 
sat Emily Owen, pale and weary-looking herself, 
but with the rest of faith in her soft blue eyes ; she 
was refreshed by the faith of the dying one, believing 
anew in her belief. It seemed to bring her even to 
the borders of the haven of rest and peace, and she 
could not grieve. The grief was upon the other side 
of the couch, where Arthur Norton, in agony too 
great for outward expression, was mutely watching 
the quivering spark of life; and with head bowed 
down upon the table, in another part of the room, 
the father hid his face from his desolation. 

Hugh went softly to the side of Emily, and taking 
her hand, fervently pressed it. 

" Can she recognise me ? " he asked in a choked 
whisper, for her eyes were turned away from him, 
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and she looked so death-like that he scarcely thought 
her Hving. 

She heard him, low as he whispered, and turned 
her eyes towards him. 

** Dear Hugh, you have come ! " the words were 
very feeble, but distinct. 

" Lily, darling, — ^my sister ! Oh ! my sister ! " 
There was suppressed agony in the cry. 

** Only — going home, — Chappy — ^peaceful — Jesus is 
near ! " 

" Has she no pain ? " Hugh whispered. 
' ** No pain," she herself replied. " All gone — this 
is not dying — ^it is going — to be — ^with Jesus ! " 

She lay with her eyes closed a moment. He 
thought she had gone, so perfectly still she lay. But 
she presently spoke again. 

** Hugh, where is your wife ? " 

He started. Did she know of his marriage ? Who 
had told her ? but he answered, softly, 

''She is in Adelaide, Lily. We travelled all 
night." 

"Be kind to her — ^love her — ^help her to follow 
Christ." The words came fitfully, with long pauses 
between. To Hugh they bore the deeper interest — 
they were words from the grave to him. 

"You must meet me in heaven, Hugh," she pre- 
sently added, in a fainter voice. "No parting — 
there ! Arthur ! husband ! where are you ? We 
shall not be parted then ! " 

He bent over her in unutterable anguish, and 
kissed the dying lips. 

"Through— the blood— of Christ— all safe — all 
finished," she slowly murmured, closing her soft blue 
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eyes, and sinking into one of those heavy sleeps that 
betoken the near approach of death. 

" Nearly at home ! " Emily softly whispered, as 
she felt the feebly flickering pulse, and made room 
for the medical man, who at the moment entered. 

"She win not wake again,'' he replied; "it is 
nearly over," and he stood gravely holding the 
slender wrist, counting the scarcely beating pulse. 
He was powerless now— death would not yield to 
science, but our fair Lily was in no terror of the 
monster; his sting was gone, and sweetly she was 
sleeping away her life on earth, to waken in her 
wished-for home in heaven. Nothing heeded now 
was the ang^uish of her beloved husband; nothing 
now the distress of her darling brother ; nothing now 
the weeping parents and friends. No ; she was past 
that — ^within reach of the angels, those ministering 
spirits sent forth to convey the happy soul to its 
celestial home. Jesus was near — His voice was call- 
ing her, — she had looked her last on earth; the 
crown of immortality was in sight ! Fainter and 
fainter came the flickering breath, at length it passed 
away altogether, and LiLy had entered her home at 
last. 

There was anguish and bitter weeping then in 
that chamber of death, for it is not in nature quietly 
to yield its dear ones, to see the loved and lovely 
pass away from earth without a sigh. No ; nature 
must grieve, but it is for the child of God to say, 
** Thy will, not mine, be done." And happiest are 
those, and less severely do they suffer from the afflic- 
tion, who, bade to bow beneath the Cross that smites, 
and to bear the rod, know who hath appointed it. 
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From Arthur Norton the "light of his eyes " had 
indeed gone, and all seemed dark and dreary. No 
ray of light even to illumine that darkness. What to 
him now were all the luxuries he had gathered around 
his wife? — ^they had not protected her from the fearful 
inroads of disease — all his love and care had proved 
inadequate to retain her on earth. What to him was 
earth without her ? In his agony of grief rebellious 
thoughts were uppermost, he felt that he " did well 
to be angry.'* 

And scarcely less prostrated was Hugh Spencer ; 
he had long expected and looked for this termination 
of his sister's life, and yet it came at last as a bitter 
stroke. But there were other thoughts mingled with 
his sorrow that perhaps added to its intensity ; fear 
for himself, a recollection that should death come to 
him he had no home in the heavens awaiting, no 
confidence in Christ, for he had not sought His pro- 
tection, — no hope of everlasting life. He was sure 
that his sister was already among the angels of God. 
Should he ever see her again? Ah! that was a 
question that drove him to his first prayer, the prayer 
of the dying thief, " Lord, remember me." Lily's 
confident hope was surely obtaining fruition. 

It was little wonder that, amidst all the confrision 
and sorrow that succeeded during the next few 
moments, Emily Owen should remain imnoticed, 
and yet she needed instant attention. She had crept 
away into the comer of the room, faint and weary ; 
her nervous system, utterly imstrung before, now 
entirely exhausted by long watching and deep feel- 
ing; and there, at last, the doctor found her in a 
fainting condition, and summoning Hugh to his 
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assistance, carried her to a sofa in another room, and 
applied stimulants with but little effect. 

"The best thing we can do is to get the lady 
home/' he presently said; " that is, if it is not too far 
distant." 

" Only at Ashley's — you know him ; she is his 
sister — ^Mrs. Owen," said Hugh. " I will drive her, 
if you will accompany her, doctor; my wife is 
there." 

And so, with the assistance of one of the servants, 
Emily Owen was enfolded in shawls and carried out 
to the phaeton, and there placed reclining in the 
doctor's arms, with barely sufficient consciousness to 
be aware of where she was. Hugh drove rapidly to 
town, and the handsome greys he drove soon brought 
them to Mrs. Ashley's door. 

Poor Emily, from ministering she had now to be 
ministered to. Carried fainting into the house and 
straight to bed, it was well that she was not alone in 
her little Glen Ness house. Well that she was 
among kind loving friends, and that the wee Eosie 
was so well cared for, for to that night's illness 
succeeded dgys of heavy sickness. The babe of a 
few hours was carried away in a little white coffin, 
while yet its mother was lingering between life and 
death. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



EETURN. 



" There*s a magic in soothing the wearisome hour ; 
Pity rears up the stem, and Hope looks for the flower." 

How many scenes of sorrow, and agony, and be- 
reavement, are passing every day in this laj^e world 
of ours, of which we are little cognisant. How 
many hearts are bowed down to the very dust in 
despair ; how many bosoms rent with anguish, that 
we wot not of. The houses aroun^ us, had they 
indeed their " fronts oflP," would reveal many a sad, 
a touching tale. What, then, of ihe hearts ! Happy, 
indeed, is it to know that One is cognisant of all — 
to One all is revealed, and that He ha^ comfort for 
the mourner, joy for the sorrowing, and for the 
upright gladness of heart. 

All that remained of our sweet Lily bad been 
committed to the grave — '*Dust to dust;** but it 
was but the cage that lay mouldering beneath the 
sod, for the freed spirit was on bigh, rejoicing in its 
freedom, and in its haven of rest, glad to leave the 
poor perishiug cage behind, and lay for ever in the 
bosom of its God ! So — 
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Calm on the bosom of thy God 

Fair spirit rest thee now ; 
E'en while with us thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 

Dnst to its narrow house beneath, 

Soul to it43 home on high ; 
They that have seen thy look in death, 

Ko more need fear to die. 

No, surely, those with thy trust, thy faith in the 
Jinished work of Christ, in the efficacy of that blood 
that cleanseth from all sin, sweet Lilian, have indeed 
no cause to fear the approach of death. It comes to 
them only as the porter unbarring the gates of 
eternal life, revealing the " mansion prepared," the 
home in the heavens, and the ''Lamb tiiie light 
thereof." Death is no foe to such, but a true friend, 
come he in whatever glowing colours or sombre 
garments. 

And so our Lily had entered into perfect rest ; but 
there were sorrowing hearts left behind, hearts that 
would not be comforted, though the softening effects 
of sorrow were beginning to tell on the parents' 
hearts. They clung more closely, with the same 
blind love, to their only remaining child ; and out of 
the abundant love they bore to him, they graciously 
received his little wife, bestowing upon her some of 
the love that should have been Lily's. To them 
Hawthorn had lost all charm, and one of Mr. 
Spencer's first acts was to bestow it, just as it stood, 
upon his son. 

"Your mother and I shall never care to be up 
there alone now, Hugh," he said, one morning, after 
Maggie had been acknowledged as a daughter. 

z 2 
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** You and jrour ^rife can build up a liome there, but 
Adelaide will do better for us to pass our remaining 
days in.** 

And thus our little Maggie became mistrees of 
IIa\rthom, beautiful Hawthorn Vale, with all its 
wealth of floral beauty without, all its graceful 
luxury within. Endeared it was to Hugh by a 
thousand remembrances of happy days between him- 
self and Lily, endeared by many specimens of her 
care, and love, and skill. He was not soiiy to have 
such a home to introduce his bride to ; far different 
to the homely one he had prepared. He loved Glen 
Ness, and disliked Adelaide ; he had no pleasure in 
a town life, for he had grown up in the midst of 
countiy scenes and country employments, and de- 
lighted in them. His father knew this, and was 
perfectly satisfied with his own decision, prompted 
secretly as it had been by his lost Lily. 

And Maggie took to her new honours with a timid 
modesty that went far to establish her position in the 
family. With Hugh she felt she could be happy 
anywhere, now especially that she could perceive 
signs that indicated serious and troubled thought; 
signs that betokened future good, like the clouds in 
the distance, laden with precious rain>drops. She 
wished sometimes that he would speak up what he 
felt, but that would come by-and-by. Oh ! did she 
deserve so much at her Heavenly Father's hand, 
when she had yielded so greatly to earthly influence 
and so much to earthly affection ? 

Her heart trembled with the excess of her joy. 
She feared lest it should pass away, or prove only 
like the ''baseless fabric of a vision." If Hugh^ 
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her beloved Hugh, was becomiDg a Christian indeed, 
would not every wish be gratified ? 

Maggie was yet in town, passing daily much of 
her time with Emily. The sight of that meek suf- 
fering face somewhat qualified her joy ; and perhaps 
it was as well that it shoidd be so, for she was still a 
child of earth, and there are bitters mingled with 
every cup that the happiest must partake of. And 
80 Maggie's happiness, that would beam brightly 
in her face, became sweetly tempered by Emily's 
couch of pain and weakness. There she learnt how 
weak it is possible to become, and how patient in 
weakness. 

Emily was, however, gradually recovering, gra- 
dually regaining strength, under the fostering care of 
loving Mends. But there was one for whose pre- 
sence she fervently longed, whose continued absence 
troubled her. "When would Gilbert be back?" 
was a question she at length asked her brother, one 
lovely spring afternoon, when all without was gay 
and bright, and the warm sun stole in through the 
green blinds, making all g^y and bright within. 

Well, I suppose it is about time, little sis. 
You want him, do you? Have patience a little 
longer." 

"How much longer?" said Emily, with a sigh, 
turning away to hide the tears that would come, for 
she was still very weak. 

" Might be a day or so, might be less," said her 
brother, laughing slyly as he left the room. 

" It's my opinion, dear Mrs. Owen," said Maggie, 
coming forward and kissing the tremulous lips— • 
" it's my opinion that Mr. Owen will come very soon 
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indeed. There is a vessel just come into poii now ; 
I saw the signal from the up-staiis window. Who 
Imows but what it may be the one ! " And bright 
with that thought she began to re-arrange Emilj^s 
couch and dress, placing some rosebuds in the ood 
white muslin wrapper, and filling the yases with all 
kinds of fragrant blossoms. 

*^ I beUeve he will be here this very afternoon,'' 
said Maggie, prophetically ; '' so I shall make your 
room look as prelty as I can." 

«' Oh, Maggie ! " 

'' I do indeed — I feel sure of it. You will see I 
am right, more by the token that Mr. Ashley has 
gone off towards the port in the gig. There — now 
for little Ilosie ; she must look nice to see papa." 

It was not all prophecy on Magma's part, though 
she pretended so clearly it was. Something she had 
overheard fall from Mr. Ashley's lips convinced her 
that this fffos the vessel by which Gilbert Owen was 
expected, and that he would verily be there that 
afternoon. A woman's experience told her what a 
man's did not, that Emily's present state of weakness 
was not adapted to sudden surprise, and so she 
*' prophesied ; " and to Emily the prophecy was so 
very agreeable that she began to think it true, and 
to watch, and watch, with an eager yearning of heart 
that tinged the pale cheek with rose, and gave in- 
creasing brightness to her eyes. 

She looked very pretty reclining on her couch, and 
so did all around her. Maggie had brought inside 
as much of spring as she could with her lovely 
flowers, and baskets of strawberries glowing in their 
green leaves. 
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" Gilbert will like some of these," thought Emily, 
"he is so fond of fruit ; " and the tears of joy came 
into her eyes as the hope of speedy re-union grew 
stronger within, and the joy of anticipation told how 
much, through all those weeks of absence, he had 
been missed. 

But the afternoon was stealing rapidly away, and 
shadows betokening the presence of evening were 
beginning to fall within the room : the chill of 
evening, too, came with the shadows, and flowers 
and fruit would not yield warmth without sunshine 
to back them. Then came the cozy little fire, the 
deepening twilight, necessitating closely drawn cur- 
tains, and the presence of the pretty table lamp. 
Very pleasant it looked still, coming out of the chill 
air — a very pleasant picture. Poor Emily was not 
enjoying it, however, for with the advent of fire and 
lamp-light her hope began to die out ; and Maggie 
saw with pain that the colour on her cheek gradually 
faded away. 

"Has not Edward returned?" she asked of Mrs. 
Ashley, as that lady entered the room at this stage 
of the proceedings. 

** Not yet — ^he is rather late ; you had better have 
tea, Emmy." 

"No — not yet, thank you," said Emily, with a 
half sigh, as she turned away to look at the fire, 
though what she saw in that fire is uncertain. It 
was a bright, sparkling little fire, enough to cheer 
and animate with its friendly face, enough at any 
rate to inspire with hope. 

"Will you have Rosie put to bed?" was Mrs. 
Ashley's next half-smiling question. 
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" A little while longer ; I want her just a little 
while longer, please," said Emily, drawing the 
darling nearer to her, as she sat, cake in hand, her 
little curly head resting on mamma's shoulder, per- 
fectly unconscious why such unusual grace had been 
accorded, or wherefore she was permitted to sit up 
to see the " pitty light." 

** Poor Emily, it would be too bad if she was 
really disappointed," said Mrs. Ashley, as she passed 
out of the room ; ** she seems to suspect." 

*' Ah, but she will not be ; I'm sure it was the 
vessel," said Maggie. ''Why, it would have been 
better to have said nothing, indeed ; for if he does 
not come now it will make her quite ill." 

** What can be detaining them, then ? " 

For all answer to that came a thundering knock 
at the hall door. ** Edward's, certainly — one of his 
mad actions ; just like him, forgetting that anybody 
possesses nerves," said Mrs. Ashley, running down- 
stairs. 

Nei-ves ! Emily's were acute j she had caught 
the first sound — the roll of the wheels and their 
sudden stop before the door — the knock was only 
secondary to the start that sent the blood one moment 
to her cheek and brow, leaving them the next as 
colourless. 

'' Go, Maggie ! " she exclaimed, in husky tones of 
excitement; it was all she could say, but Moggie 
understood her wish, and ran out to the head of the 
staircase, returning again with the good news 
sparkling in her eyes. But the sound of his step, the 
tones of his voice, had been before her. Emily was 
sitting up with clasped hands, gazing intently at the 
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door, listening for that footstep on. the stairs. It 
was coming up now. 

Coming up ? Yes, but that was the work of a 
moment; it took but a moment to bring husband 
and wife together — ^husband, wife, and child. Let 
us leave them in their joy, as Maggie did, for a 
voice she loved sounded below ; and Hugh — ^her own 
loved Hugh, had come to claim her. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



FAREWELL TO GLEN NESS. 

**The thick 'ning footsteps tbrough the gloom, 
Telling of those we love come home : 
The candle's lit — the cheerful board, 
Tlie dear domestic group restored. " 

" I HARDLY expected to find my little wife so pale 
and weak and thin as this/' said Gilbert Owen, later 
in the evening, as, seated by her side, with her head 
resting upon his shoulder, they mutually recounted 
the past, Emily especially rejoicing in her husband's 
evident restoration to health and strength. 

** I shall soon get well and strong now, dear Gil," 
said she, fondly; ** soon be able to stand the journey 
to Glen Ness." 

" Should you be very sorry if you never see Glen 
Ness again, dear? Do you think you could bear it?" 

" What do you mean, Gilbert ? Are we not going 
to Glen Ness again?" 

** I am, once more. I shall not take you with me, 
darling. You must reserve all your strength to 
make bright another home — a new home — with 
your presence." 

" Oh, Gilbert! — ^where are we going?" 
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And then he recounted how another people in Vic- 
toria had been found, to whom his labours had already 
been blessed. How they had entreated him, even 
earnestly entreated him, to come among them ; and 
how their mianimous call to the pastorate appeared 
to him a call from God, a door opened by him, while 
that of Glen Ness had as evidently been closed 
against him ; why, he could not say, excepting that 
his work was apparently finished there, and a fresh 
field of labour had opened. 

" You will not object, dear Emmy ? It will not 
seem hard for you to leave Glen Ness, will it ?" 

" Not since I go with you, dear Gilbert ; though 
there are a few, even in Glen Ness, I shall regret to 
leave. They have been true and kind amidst all,*' 
and tears stole into Emily's eyes, a tribute of grati- 
tude to those few friends whose kindness had been 
so conspicuously manifested amidst the general death, 
like stars in the darkness of night. '' No, dear 
Gilbert," she presently continued, *' I shall love to 
go where you will be appreciated, your labours loved 
and blessed, and, if God goes with us, we can be 
nothing less than happy." 

"Yes, that is what we want — God's presence, 
dearest. I have felt very much of it lately, far more 
than I think I have ever enjoyed before. He has 
been so near me, I can scarcely express how near. 
The word has come with power to my soul. I have 
lived on, rejoiced in it ; it has been more to me than 
my necessaiy food ; and more strongly than I have 
ever done before, I have felt the desire burning 
within me to gather souls to the Saviour, to work 
zealously for Him. Out of the darkness and clouds I 
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hare come with such a sense of God's care, that I 
want to speak of Him all the time." 

" Dear Gilbert/' and the tears gleamed like gems 
through the smiles on Emily's face — " dear Gilbert, 
and I, too, have been taught something more of His 
love during our heavy trials and this illness ; I, too, 
long to work for Him." 

"And so our clouds are bearing their precious 
fruits; they are, at least, showing their 'silver 
lining,* eh, Emmy? God moves in a mysterious 
way, but we have proved it to be a right way, after 
all. He will go with us to our new home in Vic- 
toria, and we have a right to expect a blessing, for 
He has promised one." 

" Well, Owen," said Edward Ashley next day, " I 
must say I'm heartily thankful you are going to 
throw up Glen Ness. I hope the Victorians will 
serve you better; but there's one good thing, you 
will never again know the need you have done, let 
them treat you how they may." 

"What do you mean?" asked Gilbert, quietly 
looking up from the calculation he was making on 
the tablets of his wife's pocket-book. 

"What do I mean? Why, this bequest, to be 
sure. Ah, I suppose, though," he added, laughing, 
" it will be news to you. Poor Mrs. Norton has left 
by deed of gift to you both a nice little sum. The 
deed was drawn up, it seems, some months ago, 
after her return from Hawthorn, and with her 
husband's perfect consent. It will bring you in 
about one hundred and fifty a-year. Your people 
can't starve you while you have that." 
,. " Another gift from God, dear Emmy," said Gil- 
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bert, in low tones of deep feeling, as lie recounted 
the news to his little wife at a later period of the 
day. " In one way after another the Lord is ap- 
pealing for us. Even that which seemed difficult in 
this new path is cleared away now. I shall go on 
with my work unrestrained by pecimiary troubles. 
The cause is young and growing, but lack of means 
will not trouble us now. Dear Emmy, how good the 
Lord is." 

" Oh, He is, He is. And our dear Lily, how 
kind, how thoughtful. This is just, I know, how 
she wished it to be for us." 

A very few preliminary processes were sufficient 
to conclude the whole matter. This proof of Lily's 
love, of her anxiety for the progress of the Gospel, 
was very very sweet to Emily. There were no con- 
tingencies, no tying down to place. No; Lily 
believed that Glen Ness was not the place for Gilbert 
Owen. '* Wherever the Lord leads, go," so the 
deed of gift was worded, and all was quietly settled. 

Perhaps to Maggie Spencer, Hawthorn's new 
bride, the news of the intended and approaching 
voyage came most painfully. " Just as she herself 
was so happy, just as Hugh was so susceptible of 
good influence, just as she had laid out so many 
plans to make the Glen Ness home more tolerable to 
her beloved pastor and his wife, these Victorians had 
come between, and ruined aU. Ah, it was too 
bad." 

" No, Maggie dear, it is God's work ; we believe 
it to be so, and we must not rebel," Emily replied. 
" You will have another minister at Glen Ness, no 
doubt. For my sake, dear, show all your kindness 
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to him and his; cherish them as you wotild hare 
cherished us, had God seen £t for us to remain with 
you." 

Much would Emily have liked to visit Glen Ness 
once more, but that was not to be thought of, though 
she daily gained strength, daily drove out into the 
country, and began once more to wear her usual 
happy smile, — that happy smile that had so long 
been displaced by a look of care. She had all 
manner of kind words and wishes to send to her 
Glen Ness Mends. Maggie — for she and her hus- 
band were to accompany Gilbert on his farewell 
visit — ^had all sorts of commissions to perform; — 
particidarly was she not to fail to procure a sprig of 
wattle, and another of passion-flower, from, the little 
forsaken cottage, her first dear home, and two or 
three pebbles from *' Gilbert's study," little relics to 
be treasured in other days. '' I shall like to look at 
them, Maggie, when I am far away," she said. 
*' They will remind me of many happy Glen Ness 
days. I do not want to take aU painful memories 
away with me." 

"And will you have nothing from Hawthorn?" 
asked Maggie, half poutingly. 

" Yes, if you will bring me something," said 
Emily, smiling. 

" Is there anything you would like to reserve of 
our Glen Ness furniture ?" asked Gilbert, the evening 
before he went. *' We shall have to furnish afresh, 
dear. It would not be worth while taking what we 
have." 

"Must we sell them?" asked Emily, in dismay. 
" Oh yes, I should like a few things, packable things. 
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All my pretty things, my ornaments, and china, 
and those sort of things.'' 

" Well, make out a list, dear. Mrs. Hugh will 
see to the packing for you ; give it to her." 

A thorough breaking up of home, indeed. Well, 
that signified little, if the Lord went with them, and 
Emily believed He would. 

It had been rumoured in Glen Ness that, with the 
bride and bridegroom, their minister, Mr. Owen, 
was about to return. The rumour had, moreover, 
become pretty rife that he would return without 
Mrs. Owen, and that this, after all, was only a 
farewell visit. He was going permanently to leave 
them. The rumour reached certainty, when strange 
preparations were seen transpiring in " Crossly's 
house ; " and, after sundry packages of minor 
articles, with which Mrs. Hugh Spencer had much 
to do, large bills, proclaiming aa early day for the 
sale of the remaining portion of the effects, were 
seen posted in various parts of the township. 

" Why, you're not going to leave us," said 
Lament, encountering his minister in the middle of 
the road, the day after his arrival. " We thought 
you were going to settle down comfortable among us." 

" Are you sure you wanted it, Lament?" asked 
Gilbert, with an incredulous smile. " No, I believe 
my work is done here. The Lord has called me to 
another part of His vineyard." 

There were plenty of lamentations, even on the 
part of those who had behaved most unkindly, when 
they found that the rumour was really true, and 
their pastor was indeed going to leave them. The 
sale came first, and passed off well and rapidly.. 
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Gilbert Owen realised handsomely by bis fumitiue, 
for friends were there who bid high, because they 
coreted the articles that belonged to him. Mr. 
Gordon was one of these friends. 

" We must have something to remind us of you," 
he said, laughingly, shouldering the great easy chair 
that had just been knocked down to him at a good 
roimd sum. ** The money wiU be useful to him," 
he remarked, in an undertone, to his wife ; " that's a 
comfort, anyhow ! " 

And so the sale passed off. The Sabbath service 
was the next thing; and, at an early hour the little 
chapel was thronged. Painful to both pastor and 
people was this parting service. Sorrowful to those 
who loved, and had continued faithful to him; 
bitterly humiliating to those whose conduct had 
proved widely the reverse. This morning service 
lived long in the memory of many at Glen Ness, and 
the impressive manner in which Mr. Owen repeated 
the words, " I have not shimned to declare unto you 
the whole counsel of God." 

The evening service left but few dry eyes in the 
chapel, and as their pastor, so long listened to with 
indifference, boldly stood up in their midst, exclaim- 
ing in the words of Paul, " Be ye reconciled to God," 
his message sank down into the recesses of some 
hearts that night that had as yet never bowed be- 
neath the Gospel sound. Verily, Gilbert Owen had 
been baptised with sharp and heavy trials, but 
through it all had come out more earnest, more 
intent upon his work than ever. 

What a scene in the little chapel yard. What 
shakings of hands; what well wishes; what en- 
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treaties from some to remain. The little assembly 
broke up at last, many departing '' sorrowing most 
of all that they should see his fiace no more/' 

And onoe more Gilbert Owen, having taken his 
last look at Glen Ness, seen his last of some of his 
old and tried friends, was on his way back to 
Adelaide, with Hugh and Maggie. 

''We must see the last of them, mother," said 
Maggie, and Mrs. Gordon approved. 

" You, father, and I wiU be down at the port, to 
see them on board," she replied, as she wished 
Maggie " Good-bye." 



A A 



CHAPTER LXV., AND LAST. 



ADIEU. 



" lis sweet to move 
Ol«dly tnok one to uiotker strand. 
Guided by some inTisible hand." 

LoTBLT weather. September was excelling it- 
aelf . Flowers and early fruit were in perfection, and 
trees in glorious beauty. 

** I wonder whether I shall like Victoria as well as 
I do South Australia,'' said Emily, with a half sigh, 
as she quietly assisted in some light packing that 
alone remained to do. The majority of their boxes 
were already on board. 

** Like it, sis ? " said Edward Ashley, gaily. "Yon 
will like it better. See if that will not be your ver- 
dict when we come to see you in your new home, 
among your new people." 

" You wUl come ? '' Emily's tone almost betokened 
tears. 

''Of course we shall, too glad of the chance; 
never fear that, Em." 

"And Hugh says he shall bring me some day, 
dear Mrs. Owen," said Mag^e; "so our adieu is 
by no means final." 
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" I could not bear that," said Emily, wiping her 
eyes ; " I am veiy glad." 

" You will have a nice, nice home, that I believe ; 
and a pleasant, warm little church, and a loving 
people," Maggie ran on. " And I am so glad you 
can never have the old Glen Ness trials again. You 
need never again wear yourself out with school, dear 
Mrs. Owen, and Mr. Owen will not suffer so 
much with head-aches. Was it not a good 
thing he went to Melbourne. He is so much 
stronger ? " 

'* It was one of the Lord's ways, Maggie ; I verily 
believe that It came in answer to prayer, and He 
has led us rightly." 

''Commit thy way unto the Lord, and He shall 
direct thy paths," is not that a clear command, with 
as dear a promise, Maggie ?" said Mr. Owen, smiling. 
" Why should we not believe it ? Why should we 
not take it for just what it means; Every way, our 
most trying ways, all our ways, we are just to yield 
up to His guidance. He will bring it to pass. He 
wiU g^de our steps, for He has said it, and wonder- 
fully He has proved it in our case. It is not for us," 
he presently continued, '' to debate the possibility of 
His doing anything for us, of his g^ding or direct- 
ing us; He has promised to do so, that's enough. 
Will not you think of this, Mrs. Spencer, when- 
ever your path seems trying ? Will you not think 
of it whenever anything appears too hard for 
you?" 

'* I hope, I hope I shall," said Maggie, in a low 
voice. '' Oh, I hope I may be able to conimit €dl my 
way to the Lord." 
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It waa rather a sorrowful luncheon that last they 
took together, for, after all there is something yeiy 
painful in bidding their firiends ''good-bye/' and 
on leaying friendly shores for untried firiends and 
untried paths, and Emily especially felt it so. Her 
husband was with her, that was eveything ; and with 
ihem both was God's presence, that she knew. 
Their home, though new, would not be desolate. 

And in the midst, up and down, trotted little 
Rosie, lisping out sentences about the ** pitty ship " 
they were going in, and happily obliyious to the rude 
tossings of waves to come, and ruder qualms of sea- 
sickness, — ^horrors that haye no mercy on those who 
trust themselyes on the ocean paths. 

''The Toyage will do eyerything for you, Mrs. 
Owen. You will be quite strong after you get to 
Melbourne, and equal to anything." Theee were the 
parting words of the medical man, who called in to 
say " Qood-bye" before they left. It did much to 
reconcile Emily's mind to the great foe, sea-sickness. 
The hope of fixture strraigth seemed yery delightfiil 
to her. 

What a party accompanied them to the port that 
morning. It was so bright and lovely that it was 
quite a pleasure trip. The water was smooth and 
calm, and the little steamer in trim order when they 
went on board. They encountered the faces of old 
fidends at once, for Mr. and Mrs. Ck>rdon were there 
before them. 

" I wanted so much to see whether it would be 
comfortable for you, and whether you would be 
likely to get good attention firom the stewardess," 
whispered Mrs. Gordon to Emily. She did not 
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howevGr, tell her how she had bribed that attention 
with a handsome gratuity, it was sufficient that she 
herself knew that it was done. 

They spent a pleasant hour together, reviewing 
the past, and chatting of the future. Promises of 
firequent correspondence passed between them, and 
many, many regrets at parting. 

"There will be one place of reimion," said Mr. 
Owen, gently, "where parting is xmknown. May 
we aU meet there," and his hand dasped Hugh's as 
he spoke; Ihe grasp waj3 warmly, gratefully re- 
turned. 

" Poor Norton," said Edward Ashley, in an under- 
tone to his brother-in-law. '* Yours is not the only 
broken-up home, Owen. He has disposed of house 
and fiimiture, and sails for England next week." 

"If only in his sorrow he finds God," sighed 
Gilbert Owen. " Poor fellow, it is a bitter trial to 
him." 

Ah ! those last trying moments — ^hand clasped in 
hand, parting kisses — they came at last ; and sorrow- 
fully the little group of friends passed on shore, 
leaving the pastor and his wife and little " Rosebud " 
standing together on the deck. Amidst the puff of 
steam, amidst the clamour of wheels, amidst the 
cries of the sailors, the vessel pushed off from the 
land, and took her rapid course down the river. 
They watched the receding shore, and those receding 
friends, and then Gilbert drew his weeping wife to 
a seat, gently whispering in her ear, 

" ' Blessed is he that hath the God of Jacob for 
his refuge.' You believe that, do you not, dear 
Emmy ? " 
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" Oh, yes, indeed I do. I feel the blessedness,"^ 
said Emily, through her tears. 

'' And you believe, also, that the bounds of our 
habitation are fixed ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

"Once more, darling, you belieye that He doeth 
all things well — do you not ? " 

« Oh, Gilbert, I do." 

"Then dry your tears, dear Emmy; it shall be 
well with us. We are going to God's work — ^work 
for you as well as for me, and promised strength to 
back it. Ah ! how rich we are in the promises of 
God, if we can only realise it. How unsearchable 
are those riches, mines of undiscovered gold they 
are. May we learn to trust more, trusting even 
where we cannot trace; for, amidst all our "joys 
and sorrows " we have had abundant cause for faith 
and thanksgiving. 



THE END. 
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